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ROCHE-BLANCHE; 

OR,    THE 

HUNTERS    OF    THE    PYRENEES. 


By  miss   anna    MARIA   PORTER, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  IHE  VILLAGE  OF  MARIENBO&FT^"  &C. 


O  'tis  a  gallant  vessel !  but  the  wind 

Strives  fiercely  in  her  sails  :  each  sleety  blast 

Rifles  her  shrouds;  while  the  froth'd  brine  o'ertops 

Her  topmast's  head.  ~  Hark  to  that  pealing  gust  I 

It  roU'd  along  the  mountainous  waves,  as  'twere 

Thunder  'mong  Alps  ;  or  the  dread  voice  of  doom.  — 

Brother  spirit !  think  you  this  bark  will  'scape. 

Or  all  her  freight  of  goodly  virtues,  be 

Wreck'd  by  yon  treach'rous  rock  ?  "Woe's  me,  there'*  one 

Upon  the  lofty  shore,  straining  each  sense; 

With  cries  and  clasped  hands  asking  to  save. 

Who  if  voice  answer'd  him,  or  instinct  taught 

"Which  wave  might  bear  him  right,  would  instant  plunge 

Into  the  yawning  gulph  ;  so  to  attain 

Aad  share,  like  fate  with  this  lone  bark!  MS.  Pcoii 
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ROCHE  BLANC; 


OR, 


THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Not  long  after  this  period,  the  queen- 
dowager's  remaining  influence  was  de- 
monstrated. The  limited  indulgence  she 
had  asked  for  the  Hugonots  was  granted; 
and  the  royal  promise  given  of  speedily 
issuing  an  order  for  the  assembling  of 
the  states-general,  within  the  space  of  six 
months  after  the  proclamation  of  such 
order. 

Conde  accepted  this  concession  of  the 
court   with    unsuspicious   joy ;    gracing 
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that  lofty  scorn  of  bis  private  wrongs 
which  kept  him  from  urging  them  when 
general  interests  were  agitating,  by  show- 
ing the  king  that  he  relied  on  his  royal 
word,  and  required  no  pledge  for  its  per- 
formance. He  withdrew  at  once  from 
the  capital  to  his  own  chateau,  where  his 
consort's  illness  still  called  him,  leaving 
his  nephew  to  act  in  his  stead  for  the 
Hugonots,  who  were  likely  enough  still 
to  require  some  protecting  medium 
between  them  and  the  inferior  agents  of 
their  oppressors. 

No  oflBce  could  have  been  selected, 
affording  more  dangerous  facilities  to  the 
embryo  views  of  Adhemar,  than  this  very 
situation.  It  gave  the  reformed  of  every 
rank  free  and  natural  access  to  him ;  and 
it  brought  him  more  frequently  into  con- 
tact with  the  queen-mother,  through 
whom  he  preferred  the  complaints  of 
such  as  suffered  by  unwarranted  infringe- 
ments of  the  king's  late  indulgences. 

Clarence  Willoughby  had  eagerly  ac- 
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cepted  the  Prince  de  Conde's  permission 
to  remain  as  assistant  to  his  friend  j  and 
with  him,  consequently,  Adhemar  dis- 
cussed the  continued  grievances  of  the 
people  from  whom  their  sovereign  was 
iif  a  manner  locked  up ;  reprobating, 
also,  the  odious,  because  unsatisfactory 
task,  of  every  day  struggling  for  the 
redress  of  injuries  with  the  very  minis- 
ters whose  secret  instructions  gave  license 
to  them  all. 

Clarence's  nature  was  too  full  of 
generous  fire,  to  hear  such  things  un- 
moved :  their  repetition  gradually  stirred 
him  into  such  impatience  of  the  peaceful 
measures  adopted  by  the  leading  men 
amongst  the  Hugonots,  that  he  one  day 
ventured  to  doubt  their  propriety,  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  of  their  party.  Clarence's  gal- 
lant conduct,  during  the  campaigns  of 
Picardy,  was  fresh  in  Coligny's  memory  j 
and,  pleased  with  the  ingenuous  ardor  of 
tlie  young  soldier's  present  questioning, 
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he  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  him  the 
principles  of  that  conduct  which  had 
otherwise  remained  of  doubtful  merit. 
In  doing  this,  he  gave  deep  and  useful 
lessons  in  the  difficult  science  of  political 
integrity !  For  Coligny  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  true  patriotism,  which  combines 
love  of  our  fellow-subjects,  with  fidelity 
to  our    king,    and    obedience    to    law, 

—  lighting  in  his  hearer's  youthful 
breast,  its  first  fire  for  his  own  country. 
From  this  moment  Clarence  ceased  to 
blame  the  heroic  patience  with  which 
these  virtuous  leaders  were  awaiting 
either  redress,  or  the  instant  in  which 
open  resistance  could  be  openly  justified  : 

—  and  from  the  same  period  his  thoughts 
began  to  dwell  w^ith  greater  frequency 
and  anxiety  upon  the  result  of  his  father's 
attendance  in  England,  which  must  de- 
termine whether  he  would  ever  have  a 
country  thus  to  devote  his  hand  and 
heart  to,  or  be  left  to  pay  back  the 
obligation  of  subsistence  and  protection 
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by  foreign  service,  under  foreign  princes. 
Not  even  Clarence's  grateful  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  nor  his  devoted 
affection  to  its  youngest  member,  could 
reconcile  him  now  to  the  prospect  of 
remaining  an  alien  from  the  birth-place 
of  his  fathers.  The  affections  of  his  soul, 
hitherto  untrained  and  exuberant,  were 
rapidly  assuming  a  fixed  form,  and  a 
right  direction  :  his  idolatry  of  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon  was  becoming  enlightened, 
observing  friendship  5  his  taste  for  indis- 
criminate amusement,  rising  into  a  passion 
for  excitements  of  a  higher  character, — 
for  the  movement  of  great  interests  and 
great  efforts.  As  yet,  these  new  feelings 
could  be  only  aspirations  after  such  ob- 
jects;  his  youth  and  inexperience  un- 
fitting him  for  taking  the  lead  in  any  act 
of  public  importance  :  but  it  was  much, 
at  his  age,  to  have  acquired  a  relish  for 
nobler  things  than  he  could  yet  compass; 
it  made  him  press  on  towards  new  attain- 
ments with  new  energy ;  and  gradually 
B  3 
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withdrew  him  from  the  only  danger 
Aighne  de  Venzeles  feared  for  him,  the 
danger  of  being  too  much  lauded  for 
inferior  graces,  by  such  as  courted  him 
into  vanity,  and  wastefulness  of  better 
quahties.  What  path,  however,  can  man 
chuse  in  this  labyrinth  of  life,  which  has 
not  its  peculiar  peril  to  menace  him  ? 
The  passions  threaten  in  all.  Mean 
offences  swarm  in  one  track  ;  —  dark 
crimes  in  another :  and  he  that  has  en- 
tered the  road  to  laudable  distinction, 
with  the  fairest  purpose  for  his  guide^ 
has  not  unfrequently  found  his  accom- 
panying angel  changed  into  the  fiend 
Ambition. 

The  momentous  state  of  public  affairs 
in  Trance,  and  his  own  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  great  personages  most 
interested  in  them,  habituated  Clarence's 
thoughts  to  subjects  of  profound  interest; 
these  naturally  indisposed  him  for  lighter 
things,  and  as  he  resorted  less  and  less 
to  the  brilliant  pageants  which  had  at 
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first  captivated  him,  tenderer  affections 
grew  more  upon  his  heart.  He  mused 
over  the  remembrance  of  Aigline  with 
increasing  fondness ;  blending  the  hope 
of  her  with  all  his  expectations  in  Eng- 
land. Unlike  most  lovers,  hope,  with 
him,  preponderated  over  fear :  he  was 
naturally  sanguine ;  and  the  character 
of  Aigline's  regard  for  him  had  ever  been 
so  lively,  that  he  could  scarcely  doubt 
his  power  of  heightening  it  hereafter  to 
whatever  degree  circumstances  might 
warrant. 

Little  did  he  dream  how  fatal  an  enemy 
was  at  this  time  working  against  him, 
in  the  shape  of  that  very  devotedness 
and  submissiveness  of  nature  which  gave 
Aigline's  other  affections,  when  sanc- 
tified by  the  name  of  duties,  wider 
command  over  her  fate ! 

Without  suspecting  the  depth  of  his 

friend's  meditations,  seeing  him  immersed 

in  them,  Clarence  fancied  de  Bourbon's 

thoughts  had  some  subject  upon  which 
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they  preyed  to  the  detriment  of  his  looks. 
Ill's  spirits,  his  health  :  conscious  himself 
ofthe  power  of  one  tender  thought,  he 
naturally  suspected  that  such  abstraction 
arose  from  recollection  of  Lolotte ;  and 
while  he  wondered  at,  and  pitied  him, 
for  such  fatal  sensitiveness  to  mere 
beauty,  he  only  loved  him  the  more  for 
the  self-mastery  his  conduct  manifested. 

The  occurrences  of  every  day,  their 
occasional  studies  and  exercises  together, 
the  characters  amongst  whom  they  acted, 
and  the  anxious  situation  of  Clarence's 
own  concems,  furnished  them  with  suffi- 
cient topics  of  conv^ersation,  without 
requiring  either  to  talk  of  what  the  one 
blushed  at  as  a  degradation,  and  the 
other  had  become  too  recently  sensible 
of,  to  mention  unquestioned.  Even  in 
a  man's  breast,  true  love  retains  its 
bashful  ness. 

Matters  of  love,  indeed,  were  not  in 
harmony  either  with  the  times,  or  the 
individual    situation    of   these   friends : 
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sach  themes,  consequently,  were  never 
alluded  to  in  their  confidential  discourses. 
Yet  often  did  the  tearful  vision  of  Lo- 
lotte  cross  the  Chevalier  in  the  midst  of 
his  musings  upon  subjects  far  different, 
entrancing  him  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
only  to  leave  him  plunged  in  deeper 
gloom. 

The  sentiment  this  unhappy  beauty 
had  awakened  in  him,  rendered  him  more 
insensible  than  ever  to  the  practised, 
graces  of  calculating  charmers,  while  it 
convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
capable  of  bending  under  the  yoke  of  a 
merely  ambitious  marriage.  Thus  more 
strongly  concentrated  upon  one  point, 
his  spirit  cleaved  to  that  with  distempered 
tenacity ;  and  brooding  there  over  images 
of  its  own  creation,  gradually  became 
familiarized  with  dangerous  and  doubtful 
results. 

Meanwhile  Clarence  and  he  pursued 
their  ordinary  course  of  intimate  com- 
panionship.     In  the  mornings  business 
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and  study  occupied  them :  only  in  the 
evenings  did  they  mix  with  general 
society.  The  widowhood  of  the  queen- 
mother  limited  her  parties  during  the 
early  months  of  mourning,  to  a  sort  of 
privacy  little  suited  to  her  magnificent 
taste  and  far-stretching  views :  but  the 
young  queen  seemed  bent  upon  exalting 
the  past  splendour  of  the  Louvre  ;  and 
at  her  court,  the  Chevalier,  secretly  aim- 
ing at  other  objects,  regularly  appeared, 
with  Clarence  Willoughby  at  his  side. 

Unapprized  of  his  friend's  motives, 
Clarence  at  first  beheld  this  with  sur- 
prize ;  and,  at  last,  with  joy :  receiving 
it  as  a  proof  that  the  Chevalier  was  be- 
come properly  resolute  to  show,  that  no 
personal  mortifications  should  daunt  him 
from  the  part  he  had  taken,  of  appearing 
publicly  as  the  representative  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed.  Cla- 
rence had  for  some  time  been  watching 
him  with  great  trepidation  :  for  scarcely 
a  day,  an  hour  passed,  that  did  not  bring 
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with  it  bitterer  testimonies  of  ingratitude, 
or  hollow-hearted  attachment.  Besides 
inferior  followers,  many  of  the  nobility, 
whom  selfish  views  had  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  princes  while  their  chance  for 
highest  power  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  Guises,  rapidly  fell  oft*  to  the  faith 
and  faction  of  their  rivals  j  seeking  places 
and  profit  from  them,  by  making  a  sort 
of  merit  in  affecting  to  treat  the  Bourbons 
with  contumely. 

On  the  first  shock  of  this  common 
occurrence,  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  had 
in  truth  appeared  to  totter ;  but  quickly 
recovering,  —  incited  by  visionary  views 
unseen  by  Clarence  —  he  had  all  at  once 
thrown  off*  his  accustomed  habit  of  seclu- 
sion and  reserve,  and  seemed  determined 
to  breast,  if  he  could  not  avoid  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  his  dependants  of 
former  days  studiously  preferred  before 
their  master.  Though  ever  proverbial 
for  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  his  table 
and  his  pleasures,  (thus  marking  his 
B  6 
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individual  tastes,)  the  nobleness  of  de 
Bourbon's  residences,  and  the  quality  of 
his  retinue,  allowed  no  one  to  forget 
t'hat  he  was  a  peer  of  France,  and  the 
descendant  of  its  kings;  hence,  there 
were  some  persons  that  had  always  be- 
lieved him  averse  to  the  pageant  cere- 
monials of  court,  solely  from  the  fear  of 
having  his  public  place  disputed ;  and 
they  were  consequently  astonished  to  see 
him  appear  at  a  court  domineered  over 
by  his  enemies,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  nothing  to  support  him 
there,  except  the  consciousness  of  desert, 
and  the  timorous  approbation  of  a  few 
overawed  friends. . 

After  circumstances,  and  a  report 
purposely  circulated  by  the  queen- 
mother,  seemed  to  furnish  a  solution 
to  this,  —  quite  satisfactory  to  all  that 
were  accustomed  to  traffic  intrinsic  for 
false  honour. 

It  was  said  that  Catherine  hoped  to 
effect  the  brave  Chevalier's  conversion  to 
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the  true  faith  ;  and  that  he,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  marriage  in  her 
power  to  achieve  for  him,  was  inclined 
either  to  become  a  Catholic,  or  to  affect 
as  though  he  wished  it. 

Clarence  smiled  at  such  reports ;  be- 
lieving in  the  queen-mother's  wish  of 
gaining  such  a  distinguished  proselyte, 
but,  well  aware  of  his  friend's  attachment 
to  the  principles  in  which  his  uncle  had 
early  instructed  him,  and  his  indifference 
to  the  young  heiress  in  question,  he  had 
no  fear  of  his  stability.  The  report,  how- 
ever, agitated  religious  questions  oftener 
between  the  friends  than  had  been  wont 
with  them,  and  produced  the  effect  of 
both  agreeing  that  it  would  be  well  to 
give  Catherine's  confessor  a  hearing  on 
controverted  points  ;  thus  lending  greater 
force  and  publicity  to  the  fact  of  de 
Bourbon's  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformed.  This  was  done  :  and  both 
the  Protestant  disputants,  previously 
strengthened  by  the  communicated  learn- 
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ing  and  arguments  of  their  own  spiritual 
teachers,  maintained  their  opinions  with 
a  steadiness  and  ability,  which  soon  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  Catholic 
divine  to  hope  any  thing  more  from  them 
than  sincere  respect  for  his  zeal. 

While  these  serious  objects  occasion- 
ally occupied  their  mornings,  Clarence, 
pleased  to  cultivate  social  inclinations  in 
the  friend  whose  morbid  sensitiveness 
might  otherwise  increase  to  actual  m.a- 
lady,  urged  Adhemar  to  bestow  many 
of  his  evenings  on  the  parties  of  the  two 
queens,  lending  all  the  spirit  of  his  own 
warm  heart,  and  charming  powers,  to 
animate  the  gorgeous  scene  with  life  and 
interest.  But  it  was  still  only  a  painted 
show  in  the  sight  of  de  Bourbon :  — 
that,  which  to  his  spell-seized  eye,  had  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  was  far 
beyond,  obscured  in  clouds  :  —  to  that, 
these  court-galas  were  merely  unimport- 
ant passages.  Prom  Mary's  drawing- 
room,  he  could  pass  to  the  select  suppers 
15 
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of  the  queen-mother  without  suspicion ; 
and  discourse  with  her  apart  at  intei-vals, 
unsuspected  of  any  higher  aim  than 
gaining  her  patronage  of  his  suit  with 
the  wealthy  heiress,  by  listening  to  her 
arguments  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope. 

The  etiquette  of  her  mourning  ex- 
cluded the  queen-mother  from  public 
diversions  ;  her  amusements  were,  there- 
fore, necessarily  drawn  from  the  persons 
habitually  surrounding  her;  and  as  not 
only  Clarence  Willoughby,  but  his  graver 
friend,  were  celebrated  for  their  accom- 
plishments, their  invitation  to  her  parties 
excited  no  surprize. 

Clarence,  animated  or  interested,  was 
the  most  delightful  of  companions:,  whe- 
ther it  were  his  heart  or  his  imagination 
that  was  roused,  either  made  him,  for 
the  time  of  its  complete  dominion,  a 
bright  point  to  which  every  eye  turned 
while  present,  every  memory  when  with- 
drawn.    Whatever  talent  he  then  exer- 
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cised,  or  whatever  new  acquirement  he 
attempted,  was  attended  with  felicitous 
success ;  but  deny  him  the  exciting  feel- 
ing, and  he  either  made  no  attempt  to 
shine,  or  did  it  imperfectly. 

Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, did  all  things  well,  at  all  times. 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  from  his 
birth,  that  fairv-gift  which  makes  it  im- 
possible  for  the  performer  to  fail  in  his 
expected  aim,  whatever  be  his  mood. 
He  had  been  admirably  educated ;  and 
master  of  every  principle  of  the  arts  he 
practised  but  at  request  — (rarely  from 
his  own  impulse)  the  graces  of  his  body, 
the  natural  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the 
sort  of  character  he  stamped  upon  the 
most  trivial  thing,  rendered  his  mode  of 
reciting  a  poem,  or  embodying  the  ideal 
hero  of  a  masque,  a  standard  for  which 
no  one  wished  to  substitute  their  own 
previous  notions.  The  indifference  with 
which  he  laid  aside  the  lute  in  which  his 
finger  and  voice  had  created  a  living  soul, 
18 
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—  nay,  the  very  abstraction  witli  which 
he  moved  away  from  the  stately  dance 
wherein  his  graceful  movements  had  been 
conspicuous,  were  picquant  novelties, 
which  ^rave  a  zest  to  the  admiration  won 
by  the  accomplishments  themselves.  Re- 
appearing of  a  sudden,  in  circles  which 
he  had  only  just  entered  while  a  youth, 
and  retired  from  almost  immediately  in 
disgust  and  mortification,  the  Chevalier 
de  Bourbon  became  a  subject  of  equal 
curiosity  and  admiration  to  such  persons 
of  both  sexes  as  sought  favour  from  their 
royal  mistress,  by  buzzing  round  the 
object  that  had  attractions  for  her,  or 
were  themselves  eager  of  new  excite- 
ments. Neglecting  their  former  favourite 
Clarence  Willoughby,  these  creatures  of 
levity,  the  titled  servants  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  rushed  tow^ards  the  rarer  cha- 
racter of  a  young  warrior,  pronounced 
as  cold  as  captivating ;  emulous  who 
should  admire  him  most,  and  be  the  most 
admired  by  him  in  return* 
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Clarence  enjoyed  this  ebb  of  the  tide 
\vith  much  of  his  old  mirthfulness :  he 
laughed  at  his  shrunk  honours  in  honest 
truth ;  even  while  deriving  from  it  a 
most  wholesome  lesson  for  the  disciplin- 
ing vain  conceits  in  future.  The  Cheva- 
lier treated  it  with  disdainful  composure. 
Courtiers  and  women  were  not  the  slaves 
he  deemed  a  triumph  graced  by  ;  and  he 
went  on,  mechanically  bearing  his  part 
in  the  brilliant  scene,  simply  because  he 
must  pass  through  that  road  to  the  ob- 
jects he  sought. 

The  young  Englishman,  now  no  longer 
the  fashion,  found  himself  neither  im- 
portuned by  others,  nor  seduced  by  his 
own  vanity,  from  acquaintance  which 
were  gradually  completing  what  Adhe- 
mar  de  Bourbon's  single  society  had 
begun.  One  companion,  however  excel- 
lent, cannot  perfect  a  character  :  —  the 
collision  and  contact  of  several,  are  neces- 
sary to  impart  a  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  of  liberal  judgments  j    and  in  pro- 
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gressive  intimacy  with  persons  of  sterling 
reputation  habituated  to  mix  together, 
Clarence  found  not  only  compensation 
for  the  occasional  losses  of  his  friend's 
company,  but  improvement  in  every 
valuable  acquisition. 

That  mixture  of  manly  ardor  and 
youthful  playfulness  which  continued  to 
mark  his  conversation,  rendered  him 
interesting  and  delightful  to  men  of 
soberer  habits,  who,  finding  in  his  prin- 
ciples the  germ  of  noble  action,  loved  to 
develope  and  fix  these,  for  his  own  sake, 
while  enjoying  for  their  own  the  exhilar- 
ating quality  of  his  peculiar  gaiety. 

Clarence,  therefore,  attracted  more 
frequently  into  circles  where  he  found 
all  the  life,  spirit,  and  excitement  whicli 
had  at  first  seemed  to  him  engrossed  by 
mere  assembhes,  or  exhibitions  for  plea- 
sure or  bodily  exercise  —  learned  to  look 
on  the  spirited  encounter  of  keen  intel- 
lect, with  as  lively  an  interest  as  he  had 
formerly  done  upon  the  personal  address 
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of  two  combatants  in  the  lists  —  learned 
also  to  pursue,  with  those  qualified  to 
lead  him  on,  a  difficult  question  in  morals 
or  science,  with  greater  eagerness  than 
he  had  ever  chased  the  game  of  his  na- 
tive mountains. 

From  the  nature  of  his  religious  tenets, 
Clarence's  intimacies  were  principally 
amongst  the  professors  of  a  similar  creed : 
for  with  all  his  impetuosity  and  avidity 
of  new  ideas,  he  had  ever  preserved  the 
most  affectionate  desire  of  acting  in  con- 
formity with  his  absent  father's  wishes. 
Mr.  Willoughby  at  parting,  had  exhorted 
him  to  chuse  his  intimates  and  his  models 
from  amongst  men  of  the  right  religion  ; 
his  associates  of  the  hour,  he  knew  must 
often  be  otherwise.  Clarence  was,  con- 
sequently, led  by  filial  obedience,  in  his 
court  of  the  great  Hugonot  leaders ;  to 
whom  he  could  listen  with  perfect  con- 
fidence upon  every  subject  important  to 
manhood,  and  unstudied  by  youth.  Con- 
viction of  the  fidelity  of  his  guides,  was 
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a  circumstance  peculiarly  desirable  by 
one,  that,  seized  with  a  passion  for  use- 
fulness, now  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
soul  to  the  task  of  gathering  up  instruc- 
tion for  after  life :  trusting  that  Provi- 
dence would  one  day  call  him  to  the 
honourable  destiny  of  sharing  the  coun- 
cils, and  partaking  in  the  glories  of  his 
own  country. 

Glowing  with  this  new  enthusiasm 
which  the  important  interests  around 
him  had  first  excited,  Clarence's  habitual 
hilarity  was  not  diminished  by  the  gra- 
dual decrease  of  his  relish  for  scenes  of 
mere  amusement  :  when  there,  he  was 
as  delightfully  animated  as  ever,  though 
not  so  diffusively;  giving  himself  oftener 
to  favoured  individuals  than  he  used  to 
do,  and  thus  enabling  those  who  made  it 
their  business,  to  watch  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  character,  and  guess  pretty 
accurately  at  its  changes. 

A  man's  tastes  and  principles  are 
commonly  deducible  from  the  society  he 
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affects  most;  and  the  queen-mother,  who, 
in  former  days,  was  accustomed  to  see 
the  inexperienced  Willoughby  eager  only 
for  vivid  impressions  without  questioning 
their  nature,  impatient  of  state  discourses, 
and  sensitive  to  every  attention,  seeing 
him  now  take  the  most  earnest  share  in 
discussions  which  involved  great  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  morals,  reso- 
lutely maintaining  those  he  adopted 
though  doubted  sometimes  by  his  friend 
Adhemar,  thought  it  high  time  to  study 
him  more  narrowly.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  Clarence's  character  were  un- 
alterable :  frankness,  intrepidity  of  soul, 
and  vivacity  of  attachment :  thus,  all  his 
new  friendships  and  venerations  lay  upon 
the  surface,  for  every  one  to  note, 
Catherine,  often  lending  her  ear  to  his 
vehement  discourse  with  others,  heard 
him  speak  of  Coligny,  Conde,  and  men 
like  them  in  subordinate  stations,  with  an 
emphasis  of  admiration  which  convinced 
her  that  all  the  speaker's  powerful  pas- 
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sions  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  public 
virtue;    all  his  notions    chivalric- — and 
that  as  no  equivalent  could    be  offered 
bim  for  the  sacrifice  of  self-approbation 
on  such  points,    he  must  be  tried  and 
tempted  by  softer  and  less-dreaded  feel- 
ings.    The  Chevalier  himself  in  praising 
his  friend,    (by  way  of  apologizing   for 
their  friendship,)  had  avowed  his  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  or  rather  betrayed 
it,  together  with  the  ground  of  that  in- 
fluence, namely,    the  perfect  assurance 
he  felt  of  Clarence's  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion ;  and  Catherine,  instantly  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  winning  that  to  her  side, 
or  wresting  it  from  its  present  hold  if 
she  would  sway  de  Bourbon  hereafter, 
applied  herself  to  the  work  of  involving 
his  unsuspecting  friend  in    the  toils  of 
some  criminal  though  tender  passion. 

The  unguarded  eyes  of  a  young  and 
lovely  marchioness  had  revealed  to  the 
queen-mother  the  secret  of  her  unlawful 
admiration  for  Clarence,  and  her  willing- 
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ness  to  overleap  duty  in  compassing  its 
return.  Her  passion,  her  ties,  and  Cla- 
rence's honourable  unsuspiciousness, 
were  instruments  of  importance.  The 
queen-mother  called  them  into  action 
without  committing  herself  even  to  her 
ready  victim.  A  word  adroitly  dropped 
at  one  time,  a  pitying  sigh  at  another, 
insensibly  informed  Clarence  that  the 
beautiful  person  whom  accident  fre- 
quently placed  under  his  care  in  the 
royal  gardens,  or  saloon,  was  unequally 
yoked  to  an  old  and  odious  partner,  and 
that  some  unknown  cause  in  addition 
was  consuming  her  life.  This  impression 
made,  and  his  kindly  attentions  thus 
secured,  he  suddenly  found  himself  after 
a  few  more  suppers  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, made  almost  a  property  of,  by 
the  wife  of  another.  At  first  he  thought 
this  the  effect  of  chance;  but  it  was 
soon  impossible  for  him  to  think  so,  or 
to  mistake  the  unguarded  manner  of  his 
companion,    and  .  he    rapidly    retreated 
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from  one  so  dangerous.  After  some 
purposed  absences  from  the  scenes  where 
his  syren  appeared,  he  returned  to  re- 
ceive a  disgust  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  pre- 
suming too  quickly  upon  the  vanity  or 
susceptibiHty  of  one  so  ardently  alive  to 
every  authorized  show  of  kindness,  called 
his  attention  to  the  desolated  looks  of  her 
beautiful  attendant,  in  a  tone  that  forcibly 
recalled  to  him  Conde's  accusations 
against  her  purity  of  heart.  He  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  guilt  she  almost  in- 
vited him  to;  and,  undisciplined  yet  in 
the  management  of  right  impulses,  said 
something  so  indiscreetly  expressive  of 
his  sentiments,  that  it  stung  her  pride 
and  alarmed  her  policy.  Irritated  as 
disappointed,  Catherine's  resolution  was 
from  that  moment  taken  j  and  determin- 
ing upon  excluding  him  from  the  danger- 
ous schemes  in  which  she  hoped  to  involve 
the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  she  deemed 
the   utter    ruin   of   Clarence    an  easier 
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achievement  than  warping  or  blinding 
his  moral  principle.  She,  therefore, 
affected  to  consider  him  afterwards, 
merely  as  she  did  others  in  the  crowd  of 
young  courtiers;  and  Clarence,  though 
occasionally  doubting  his  own  judgment, 
was  rather  relieved  than  mortified  by  her 
seeming  oblivion  of  him. 

Had  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  been  ha- 
bitually communicative,  inviting  to  the 
minor  confidences  of  those  he  lived 
with  —  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
fidences of  life,  —  or  rather,  had  not 
the  stamp  of  awe  which  impressed  the 
first  acquaintance  of  these  friends  re- 
mained where  it  was  first  placed,  upon 
the  heart  of  the  younger,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  had  failed  in  this  one  object. 
But  Clarence  was  accustomed  to  obey  the 
humour  of  Adhemar;  and  as  Adhemar's 
attention  seemed  daily  more  demanded 
by  graver  interests,  Clarence  would  have 
deemed  it  folly  or  lurking  vanity  to  mix 
with  them  the  petty  histories  of  his  own 
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unsought  conquests.  In  the  scandalous 
disagreement  between  the  promises  and 
the  performances  of  the  Guises  to  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and  in  speculations  of 
whither  this  might  lead  the  great  Conde, 
his  thoughts  found  other  subjects  of  in- 
dignant or  anxious  consideration ;  and, 
discussing  these  with  his  friend,  he  soon 
forgot  circumstances  which  the  cherished 
image  of  a  pure  affection  liad  divested  of 
all  power  over  his  integrity. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Adhemar  to 
receive  those  who  came  to  him  in  behalf 
of  others  or  themselves,  alone: — the 
practice  began  from  just  consideration  of 
possible  restraint  to  the  complainants 
from  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  and  was 
soon  continued  by  policy.  Clarence, 
therefore,  knew  not  all  that  passed  be- 
tween his  friend  and  those  that  visited 
him  ;  although  his  business  was  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  Meaux, 
what  he  was  thus  told  and  commissioned 
to  repeat.  But  be  knew  enough  not  to 
c  2 
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be  surprised  at  the  frequent  conferences 
of  Jean  de  Renaudie  with  the  Chevalier ; 
and  he  honoured  the  zeal  with  which 
this  intrepid  agent  of  the  reformed 
sought  and  amassed  materials  for  the 
justification  of  his  brethren,  when  the 
penalties  and  pains  inflicted  upon  them 
were  said  to  be  provoked  by  some  out- 
rage on  their  part :  he  honoured  equally 
the  steadiness  with  which  the  Chevalier 
demanded  reparation  of  the  court  for 
similar  infringements  of  their  late  com- 
pact. He  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
both  the  saintly  agent  and  the  public 
advocate,  while  they  were  thus  feign- 
ing dependance  upon  the  sincerity  of 
high  authorities,  and  complaining  only 
of  instruments,  were,  in  fact,  contem- 
plating violent  methods  of  effecting  their 
desired  objects.  During  their  occasional 
interviews,  Renaudie  had  boldly  unveiled 
to  Adhemar  the  scheme  of  an  extensive 
confederacy  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
he  had  himself  nearly  ripened,  and  for 
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the  perfection  of  which  there  only  re- 
quired the  promised  co-operation  of  some 
great  crowned  head  like  the  sovereign  of 
England,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  confederates'  intentions  ;  and  the  arm 
of  a  Bourbon  to  strike  with  them.  The 
object  of  this  league  was  declared  to  be 
simply  the  removal  of  the  Guises  from 
their  tyranny  over  both  prince  and 
people.  None  but  motives  of  pure  pa- 
triotism, regulated  by  the  strictest  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
framer  of  the  scheme ;  and  as  Adhemar 
listened  to  its  details,  he  saw  that  in  be- 
coming either  a  sharer,  or  a  leader,  he 
could  well  answer  the  action  to  God  and 
his  conscience. 

Every  day's  events  testified  the  dupli- 
city, and  the  destructive  designs  of  the 
Guise  party  —  confiscations  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Protestants  still  proceeded 
under  different  pretences.  No  writs  were 
yet  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the  na, 
tional  council  j  a  convincing  proof  that 
c  3 
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the  queen-mother's  assertion  was  true ; 
and  that  while  the  present  ministers  dic- 
tated to  their  sovereign,  that  awful  organ 
of  the  people  would  never  be  permitted 
to  speak.  What,  then,  was  wanting  to 
legitimate  an  attempt  to  obtain  freedom 
of  conscience  and  security  of  property 
for  his  fellow-citizens  ?  Renaudie,  who 
had  always  treated  the  promises  of  the 
court  with  scorn,  had  made  some  in- 
effectual attempts,  through  other  channels, 
to  obtain  the  Prince  de  Cond<^'s  co- 
operation ;  but  the  latter  j  ejected  every 
proposal  for  organizing  any  plan  against 
the  existing  government,  until  the  period 
were  elapsed  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  await.  De  Bourbon  confessed  that  all 
attempts  to  move  his  uncle,  when  once 
his  word  had  been  given  for  contrary 
conduct,  would  be  useless  —  nay,  that 
such  efforts  might  endanger  the  whole 
affair,  if  his  notions  of  duty  and  honour 
went  so  far  as  thinking  himself  bound  to 
give  information  of  the  scheme  he  dis- 
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approved.  Adhemar,  however,  was  ready 
to  stake  his  life  and  fortunes  with  the 
confederates,  —  to  lend  his  name  to  the 
enterprize,  and  his  counsel  to  its  matur- 
ing; and  if,  when  all  were  ready,  and 
the  measure  of  national  wrong  full,  nei- 
ther of  his  uncles  sought  such  a  mode  ot 
justice,  he  was  willing,  he  said,  to  take 
the  danger  and  responsibility  upon  him- 
self. 

The  moral  and  military  reputation  of 
Adhemar,  his  present  active  station  for 
the  Protestants,  and,  above  all,  his  name 
of  Bourbon,  were  advantages  which  none 
combined  to  such  a  degree  as  himself — 
and  Renaudie,  aware  of  their  effect  under 
his  management,  decided  upon  securing 
him  for  assistant  or  leader,  as  future  cir- 
cumstances might  determine.  The  subject 
was  then  fully  discussed  between  them. 

To  guard    against  discovery  of  their 

plan,  it  was  judged  best  to  commit  the 

visible  agency  of  every  thing  to  Renaudie, 

whose  previous  employment  an'd  spiritual 
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profession  familiarized  observers  with 
his  journeyings  to  and  fro,  and  his  sort 
of  inquisition  into  the  consciences  and 
feelings  of  his  brother  Protestants.  His 
visits  to  the  Chevalier  were  henceforth 
to  be  less  frequent;  other  modes  of  com- 
munication being  attainable  by  a  little 
contrivance  —  and  it  was  not  until  all 
things  were  adjusted,  or  called  for  by 
some  urgent  necessity,  tliat  Adhemar 
was  to  appear  personally  upon  the  scene. 
Satisfied  as  he  was  with  the  powers 
and  influence  of  his  new  colleague,  Re- 
naudie  well  knew  the  importance  of 
Conde's  sanction  to  satisfy  the  scrupul- 
ous and  animate  the  timid,  in  a  scheme 
which  might  in  fact  be  intended  to  over- 
throw the  government  instead  of  the 
ministers.  He,  therefore,  hesitated  not 
to  circulate  the  name  of  a  Bourbon 
leader,  with  such  mystery  and  address, 
amongst  the  persons  he  had  gained  or 
sought  to  gain  over,  that  numbers  daily 
gathered  to  him  on  the  faith  of  a  name 
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venerated  by  every  honest  Frenchman  j 
and  those  already  associated,  became  con- 
fident in  the  virtue  of  their  purpose. 

This  bold  projector,  burning  with  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  with  something  of  the 
same  spirit  as  those  he  denounced,  cared 
not  who  fired  the  train  at  last,  so  it  were 
but  once  well  laid :  his  business  was  to 
amass  fearful  material.  This  he  continued 
to  do  with  such  ability  and  secrecy,  that 
private  meetings  took  place  all  over 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Eng- 
land, unsuspected  by  the  French  rulers: 
measures  were  digesting,  inferior  officers 
appointing,  the  great  leader  designated 
obscurely,  though  confidently,  and  every 
thing  preparing  for  the  sudden  eruption 
of  the  volcano.  Money,  however,  was 
wanting,  together  with  supplies  of  arms : 
these  were  procurable  only  from  the 
bounty  of  foreign  princes,  and  Renaudie 
quitted  France  to  seek  them  in  England, 
or,  if  not  there,  in  Denmark. 

Believing  his  scheme   known  but  to 
c  5 
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those  who,  either  from  religious  or  poli- 
tical motives,  were  resolutely  hostile  to 
the  intolerant  house  of  Guise,  he  departed 
in  full  confidence  of  his  secret's  safety. 
He  guessed  not  that  the  most  dangerous 
person  in  the  court  would  soon  be  in 
possession  of  it :  one  who  had  no  guid- 
ing principle  but  self-interest  in  every 
action  j  whose  resentments  and  partiali- 
ties could  be  quenched  in  an  instant,  if 
any  advantage  to  herself  were  to  be  its 
consequence  ;  and  who  was  more  to  be 
dreaded,  either  as  friend  or  enemy,  than 
tlie  Guises  themselves ;  because  there 
was  no  calculating  upon  the  degree  or 
continuance  of  any  one  of  her  apparent 
inclinations. 

Their  bigotry  never  belied  itself;  they 
obeyed  what  they  believed  the  commands 
of  a  God  —  though  that  God  was  a  Mo- 
loch :  —  Catherine  de  Medicis  obeyed 
no  divinity  but  her  own  will. 

Luckily  for  this  unprincipled  woman's 
views,  she  had  been  the  first  to  agitate 
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the  question  of  political  resistance  with 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  ere  he  was  bound 
to  caution  by  Jean  de  R^naudie:  broadly 
hinting  the  power  she  had  to  animate  all 
her  own  adherents  with  whatever  senti- 
ments she  might  hereafter  choose  to  abide 
by.  The  compassion  she  affected  for  the 
Hugonots,  and  the  starving  servants  of 
her  late  husband,  and  the  real  energy 
with  which  she  spoke  of  her  gradual 
banishment  from  her  son's  confidence  — 
nay,  of  late,  almost  from  his  society,  by 
the  machinations  of  those  that  enthralled 
him,  —  led  Adhemar  first  to  hope,  and 
lastly  to  believe,  in  her  sincere  desire  of 
allying  herself  to  the  Hugonot  party. 
Although  she  avowed  the  most  flattering 
earnestness  for  his  conversion  to  her  re- 
ligion ;  nay,  had  sent  her  confessor  to 
enlighten  him  in  it,  she  did  it  with  such 
liberal  concessions  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  she  showed  such  abhor- 
rence  of  persecution,  by  interposing 
c  6 
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whenever  it  was  possible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persecuted,  that  de  Bourbon 
was  not  surprized  when  she  distinctly 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  understand- 
ing might  take  place  between  the  two 
parties,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who 
considered  themselves  aggrieved ;  an 
understanding  which  might  render  them 
strong  enough  to  overpower  the  strength 
of  the  relentless  and  insolent  Guises. 

Drawn  on  by  her  unperceived  arts, 
step  by  step,  from  assent  to  discussion, 
from  hesitation  to  confidence,  Adhemar 
imperceptibly  imbibed  the  persuasion  of 
her  being  unjustly  considered  by  his  own 
especial  party ;  and  was,  therefore,  more 
easily  induced  to  credit  her  after  assur- 
ances  that  the  prejudice  against  her  in 
the  minds  of  Conde  and  Coligny,  which 
he  well  knew  they  entertained,  would 
throw  alarm  and  confusion  amongst  their 
adherents,  should  they,  or  any  belonging 
to  them,  be  too  early  informed  of  her 
wish  to  join  in  an  attempt  for  restoring 
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justice,  and  establishing  freedom  of  con- 
science throughout  France. 

Catherine  had  early  discovered  the 
great  fault  of  de  Bourbon's  character  — 
quick  susceptibility  of  suspicion ;  and 
perhaps  she  was  as  well  aware,  that  the 
misery  of  such  characters  consists  in  their 
doubting  where  they  ought  to  trust,  and 
believing  what  they  ought  to  doubt. 
Thus  even  the  most  suspicious  person 
may  be  beguiled  into  rash  confidence,  by 
artful  ability.  She  was  as  quick  to  see 
whither  his  individual  wishes  pointed : 
but  affecting  blindness  on  both  subjects, 
she  used  them  the  more  surely  as  engines 
for  his  subjugation.  So  ably  did  she 
mix  enviable  eulogiums  upon  his  uncle 
Conde's  martial  renown,  with  surprize  at 
the  'small  use  he  had  made  of  this  to 
obtain  the  extension  of  family  honours ; 
so  well  did  she  inspire  doubts,  not 
only  of  his  prudence  in  conducting  a 
great  political  enterprize,  but  his  willing, 
ness  afterwards   to  exert    the  power  it 
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might  give  him  of  bringing  forward  sueh 
a  rival  as  his  nephew,  —  that  she  revived 
all  de  Bourbon's  vexation  at  his  uncle  5 
and  m.ade  him  pause  upon  the  question 
again,  of  whether  he  might  or  might  not, 
without  future  remorse,  act  singly  in  an 
enterprize,  which,  if  gloriously  achieved, 
must  make  public  gratitude  and  public 
honours  his  undivided  portion? 

Insensibly  surrounded,  while  with  the 
queen -mother,  by  an  atmosphere  of 
subtle  and  delicate  flattery,  Adhemar's 
soul  was  enfeebled  by  it,  his  clearest 
perceptions  confused,  his  best  principles 
rendered  dizzy  :  —  by  degrees  she  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  whole  secret  of 
Renaudie,  as  the  latter  gradually  un- 
folded it  to  him  ;  and,  ravished  with  the 
prospect  this  afforded  her  of  speedily  re- 
venging the  affronts  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  re-establishing  her  own  power 
on  the  ruins  of  Mary's  uncles,  —  with 
views  not  much  unlike  those  Conde  had 
attributed  to  her,  she  entered  with  really 
1* 
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full  heart  into  the  confederacy.  Had 
Catherine  sought  only  the  overthrow  of 
her  domestic  enemies  in  the  persons  of 
the  Guises,  she  might  have  promoted  the 
call  of  the  states-general ;  but  the  same 
national  voice  which  would  then  demand 
the  dismissal  of  present  ministers,  would 
infallibly  associate  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Bourbon  with  her- 
self  in  the  government ;  and  she  would 
as  surely  become  secondary  to  that  in- 
flexibly-disinterested Conde,  whose  cha- 
racteristic qualities  would  be  so  many 
hated  sentinels  over  her  further  designs. 
It  was  her  interest,  therefore,  to  join  the 
Guise  faction  in  their  attempts  to  delay, 
with  the  purpose  of  finally  frustrating, 
the  meeting  of  the  national  council.  In 
doing  this,  she  would  promote  two  main 
objects :  she  would  cheat  them  into  a 
belief  of  her  cordial  assistance  to  repress 
the  daring  spirit  of  the  people  ;  while,  by 
so  tempting  ministers  to  more  profligate 
attempts  on  public  rights,  she  would  be 
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increasing  the  motives  and  the  determin- 
ation  of  the  confederates.     The  violent 
expulsion  of  the  Guises  would,  she  knew, 
bestow  upon  the   contrivers   of  such  a 
national  benefit  authority  to  seize  their 
vacant  places  :  if  she  shared  the  enter- 
prize,  she  must  share  the  power :  and  if 
she  meant  to  secure  herself  from  sudden 
reverse,  she  must  consent  to  preserve  the 
union  of  the    two   religious  parties,  by 
allowing  the    Protestants  to  have    their 
representative  in  the  state  of  equal  au- 
thority and  rank  with  herself.     Who  was 
this  to  be?     If  Cond^,  how  was  she  to 
render  his  power  but  nominal?     What 
bribe  could  be   found   to  purchase   his 
acquiescence  in  the  despotism  she  wished, 
wlien  he  had  not  one  selfish  aim  in  his 
pursuit  of  national  objects  ? 

But  if  Anthony  of  Navarre,  or  even 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon  -  were  associated 
with  her  a  while,  both  these  had  passions 
or  weaknesses  by  which  they  might  finally 
be  rendered  subordinate  to  her,  or  be 
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hurried  to  their  ruin.  Catherine,  there- 
fore, determined  that  Conde  should  be 
excluded  from  the  confederacy :  and  to 
ensure  this,  her  first  object  was  to  un- 
settle Adhemar's  confidence  in  his  uncle's 
affection  and  political  ability.  Her  next 
step  was  to  urge  her  own  immediate 
reason  for  excluding  the  prince  from 
their  secret  j  for  delay  in  communicating 
to  Renaudie,  and  for  wholly  concealing 
from  the  other  confederates  until  the 
blow  was  struck,  her  interest  in  their 
success. 

If  any  indiscretion  or  private  ill-will 
were  to  reveal  her  share  in  the  afliair  to 
the  Guises,  they  could  easily  inspire  the 
king,  she  said,  with  such  personal  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  her,  as  might  pro- 
duce the  most  dismal  consequences,  or 
at  least  banish  her  from  the  heart  of  her 
son,  and  take  from  her  the  guardianship 
of  her  younger  children.  For  such  ca- 
lamities there  could  be  no  compensation 
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to  a  mother;  and  Catherine,  while  insist- 
ing upon  her  generous  desire  of  risking 
every  thing  for  the  public  good,  threw 
herself  upon  the  best  sympathies  of  Ad- 
hemar  for  inviolable  secrecy.  The  pro- 
mise  she  won  from  him — for  she  extorted 
nothing  —  extended  to  Clarence  :  she 
feared  his  juster  estimate  of  her  character 
and  that  of  Conde ;  and  she  charmed 
de  Bourbon  to  reluctant  reseiTe  with 
him,  by  arguments  speciously  noble.  She 
represented  the  cruelty  of  involving  one 
so  young,  whom  no  stake  in  the  countiy 
would  repay,  in  a  scheme  of  such  doubt- 
ful result  and  perilous  execution  :  as  the 
native  of  a  Protestant  country,  she  urged, 
suspicion  was  always  on  the  watch  over 
him;  and,  upon  the  first  real  ground, 
might  employ  the  rack  to  extort  dis- 
coveries. He  belonged,  also,  to  th^ 
Prince  de  Conde;  and  whatever  were  his 
friendship  for  Adhemar,  duty  bound  him 
to  the  prince.     Who  was  to  say  whither 
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the  latter  notion  might  carry  him,  when 
entrusted  wit^  a  secret  which  threatened 
danger  or  mortification  to  his  master  ? 

Adhemar  feebly  combated  these  argu- 
ments; for  his  truest  affections  were 
at  variance  on  the  subject.  He  yearned 
for  full  disclosure  to  his  friendj  and  the 
more  forcibly,  as  selfish  objects  receded 
from  his  eyes,  and  public  ones  grew  upon 
him  in  size  and  importance.  But  he 
shuddered  at  exposing  him  to  danger: 
he  thought  of  Clarence's  father ;  and 
he  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  plausible 
reasonings  of  tlie  queen. 

Catherine  was  perfect  in  the  art  of 
casting  just  as  much  apparent  slight  upon 
the  persons  she  wished  to  appear  careless 
of,  as  was  necessary  to  blind  lookers-on  ; 
and  she  exercised  this  art  so  adroitly, 
during  her  private  correspondence  with 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  that  even  her 
closest  spies,  the  creatures  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  never  once  imagined  her 
less  than  wearied  with  his  importunity 
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tor  the  Hugonots,  and  constrained  by  his 
austerely-moral  presence.  «Cruise  and  his 
Cardinal  brother  had  yet  to  learn  that 
Catherine  de  Medicis  united  the  most 
insatiable  thirst  for  power,  with  the  most 
unbridled  love  of  pleasure.  They  attri- 
buted her  zeal  for  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourbon's  conversion,  and  her  complais- 
ance to  his  friends,  to  a  sudden  passion 
for  himself:  and  when  they  saw  her  al- 
most  as  suddenly  discontinue  former  suits 
for  his  party,  and  neglect  his  society, 
they  rashly  decided  that  slight  or  repulse 
had  turned  her  into  his  enemy.  Mean- 
while  she  was  admitting  Adhemar  to 
private  interviews  at  unsuspected  hours, 
and  taking  swift  measures  for  extending 
and  strengthening  the  confederacy  com- 
menced by  Renaudie. 
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CHAP.    II. 

This  eventful  year  now  drew  towards  a 
close;  and  Clarence,  after  nearly  twelve 
months'  separation  from  his  father,  saw- 
not  any  immediate  prospect  of  their  re- 
union. Whatever  affections  endeared  the 
country  of  Aigline  and  Adhemar  to  him, 
those  of  a  son  fully  counterbalanced 
them.  His  heart  could  ill  brook  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  him  of  remaining 
aloof  from  the  scene  where  his  only  pa- 
rent was  engaged  so  irksomely :  and, 
perhaps,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by 
strong  motives  of  gratitude,  and  interest 
in  the  anxieties  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
he  would  have  crossed  the  sea  at  once, 
deeming  that  prudence  disgraceful  which 
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warned  him  that  such  a  step  might  ruin 
his  fortunes  irretrievably. 

The  return  of  Jean  de  Renaudie  from 
the  English  capital  gave  keener  edge  to 
these  wishes.  Renaudie  had  visited  Mr. 
Willoughby  by  Clarence's  desire,  and 
brought  back  some  perplexing  inform- 
ation. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  who  deemed 
the  course  most  likely  to  prove  fortunate, 
Mr.  Willoughby  had  consented  to  let  the 
affair  of  his  marriage,  and  his  son's  con- 
sequent rights,  be  examined  privately 
before  the  queen,  by  such  of  her  council 
as  she  chose  to  appoint  for  the  investi- 
gation of  so  delicate  a  point.  The  de  la 
Poles  had  agreed  to  the  same  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute,  building,  perhaps, 
too  confidently  upon  their  acknowledged 
relationship  to  the  queen,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  great  wealth.  Mr. 
Willoughby  hoped  to  countervail  these 
advantages  by  the  success  of  his  search 
after  the  friend  that  had  witnessed  his 
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marriage.  The  person  himself  was  dead; 
but  he  had  left  a  son,  wilHng  to  testify 
upon  oath  his  father's  frequent  repetition 
of  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  esta- 
blish the  great  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  this 
gentleman  came  for  that  purpose  from 
the  island  of  Jersey,  whither  he  had 
refuged  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary 
and  Philip.  At  first,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land seemed  inclined  to  admit  this  evi- 
dence ;  expressing  herself  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  Willoughby's  dutifulness  and 
deference  to  her  individual  sense  of 
justice,  by  referring  the  cause  to  her 
decision :  but  she  suddenly  suggested 
leaving  what  she  called  a  decent  veil 
over  the  private  history  of  a  noble  family, 
and  giving  the  younger  Willoughby  an 
indemnity  either  in  place  or  land  for  his 
mother's  fortune.  This  unlucky  turn 
was  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
indiscreet  avowal  of  an  attachment  on 
the  part  of  Plantagenet  de  la  Pole, 
(Arthur's  son,)  to  his  cousin  Rosamond 
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Dudley.  He  had  made  it  with  some  spirit 
of  honourable  romance,  when  it  seemed 
probable  that  she  would  be  disinherited 
by  her  half-brother;  and  that  had  brought 
forward  another  suitor,  who,  being  fa- 
voured by  her  guardian,  Lord  Robert, 
was  publicly  spoken  of  as  her  future 
husband.  To  gratify  her  favourite, 
Elizabeth  consented,  for  this  new  suitor's 
sake,  to  negotiate  a  compromise  with  Mr. 
Willoughby.  He  listened  to  the  person 
she  sent  to  him,  with  trouble  and  incerti- 
tude :  her  offers  increased  in  value ;  and 
the  event  of  a  complete  refusal  was  easily 
guessed  at.  Bitterly  did  he  now  repent 
having  engaged  to  submit  to  her  decision. 
The  expenses  he  had  already  incurred  in 
prosecution  of  favour  and  evidence,  and 
the  length  of  time  he  had  pursued  both 
objects,  rendered  some  immediate  supply 
of  money  of  high  importance  to  him  ; 
and  the  fear  of  being  eventually  obliged 
to  impair  his  moderate  estate  in  Beam, 
from  the  same  cause,  made  the  proposal 
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of  bestowing  upon  Clarence  an  honour- 
able and  lucrative  post  at  court,  almost 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 

Still,  however,  Mr.  Willoughby  de- 
clined conjpromising  his  son's  honour, — 
for  honour  must  have  been  compromised, 
had  Clarence  been  satisfied  to  accept 
place  and  profit  in  lieu  of  a  parent's  good 
name  —  simply  intreating  permission  for 
his  son  to  cross  into  England,  and  there 
answer  for  himself. 

Such  a  father  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  imagining  how  his  son  would  wish 
these  proposals  answered  ;  but  he  fondly 
hoped  that  the  prepossessing  exterior  of 
Clarence  would  work  in  his  favour  with 
one  of  Elizabeth's  character,  and  he 
urged  his  suit  for  a  gracious  reply,  re- 
spectfully but  perseveringly.  This  was 
put  oft'  from  day  to  day :  and  all  that 
Mr.  Willoughby  could  do  was  to  write 
to  his  son,  informing  him  of  his  painful 
predicament,  and  exhorting  him  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  noble  patron,  who,  know- 
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ing  by  himself  the  pulse  of  princes,  could 
best  direct  him  in  a  difficulty  like  the 
present. 

The  prince,  when  consulted  at  Meaux, 
decidedly  advised  the  bold  step  of  cross- 
ing into  England  without  waiting  refusal 
or  permission.  Clarence  must  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  queen  for 
pardon  of  his  temerity,  and  abide  the 
consequence  :  —  she  would  be  likely 
enough  to  attribute  his  coming,  as  much 
to  impatience  to  behold  her  vaunted 
beauty,  as  to  more  obvious  reasons ;  and 
if  he  could  manage  to  reconcile  truth 
with  courtliness,  in  his  address  to  her,  it 
was  probable  that  he  might  turn  the  scale 
as  he  wished. 

Conde  at  first  offered  to  make  him  the 
bearer  of  a  letter,  asking  grace  for  him 
as  a  favour  to  himself:  but  suddenly 
turning  upon  Adhemar  de  Bourbon, 
whose  breast  was  secretly  labouring  with 
a  wish  he  had  not  courage  to  utter,  en- 
quired if  he  should  dislike  a  few  hours 
18 
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in  England ;  and  being  answered  as  he 
expected,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  new 
plan. 

His  proposal  was,  that  his  nephew 
should  accompany  Clarence ;  and  that,  as 
it  might  be  of  consequence  to  the  latter's 
success  to  keep  such  a  thing  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  De  la  Poles  and  the 
Dudleys,  it  would  be  requisite  to  take 
every  step  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
dispatch.  They  must  travel  incognito, 
without  attendant  of  any  kind  :  Adhe- 
mar's  avowed  object  being  the  gallantry 
of  complimenting  Queen  Elizabeth  upon 
her  happy  settlement  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  her  dominions,  and  seizing 
that  occasion  of  bringing  to  her  feet  a 
youthful  professor  of  the  same  religion, 
as  a  suitor  for  her  favour :  —  "  Your  real 
aim,"  Conde  smilingly  added,  **  must  be 
to  advance  Willoughby's  cause  by  every 
personal  argument." 

De  Bourbon  was  too  conscious  of  an- 
other object,  to  receive  with  an  unchanged 
D  2 
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countenance  the  instructions  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  animated  acknowleds^ments  of 
his  friend :  but  for  that  oilier  object  he 
would  at  first  have  joyfully  proposed 
what  he  now  acceded  to.  Renaudie  had 
succeeded  so  partially  with  Eh'zabeth  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  her  promise  of  open 
resistance,  if  need  were,  to  the  efibrts  of 
the  confederates,  that  Adhemar  was  medi- 
tating what  other  agent  to  employ  in  so 
important  a  work,  when  the  present  op- 
portunity of  visiting  England  himself,  on 
an  ostensible  errand,  all  at  once  started 
up.  He  was  ashamed  to  seize  it :  re- 
volting from  the  imposition  of  seeming 
to  act  solely  for  his  friend's  interest, 
when  he  was,  in  fact,  forwarding  his  own 
views.  But  he  was  bound  to  his  party  ; 
and  he  was  sworn  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis. 

With  a  vehemence  unusual  to  him,  he 
now  rejected  his  friend's  expressions  of 
gratitude,  enlarging  upon  his  own  curiosity 
to  see  England,  and  be  enabled  to  make 
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some  guess  at  the  character  of  its  maiden 
queen.  He  spoke  of  the  haste  and  pri- 
vacy of  their  expedition,  as  an  additional 
motive  from  its  very  novelty  ;  urging,  in 
short,  every  thing  in  liis  power,  to  pacify 
his  own  seif-humiliation,  by  disclaiming 
all  merit  towards  his  companion. 

Clarence  was  but  the  more  grateful : 
and  Conde,  unsuspicious  of  his  nephew's 
deeper  views  on  the  English  queen,  bade 
him  study  her  well,  and  see  how  far  the 
French  Protestants  might  rely  upon  her 
sincerity  for  good  offices  hereafter  in  any 
trying  emergency. 

To  mask  their  real  destination,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Chevalier  should  order 
forward  iiis  ordinary  train  from  Paris 
to  Limoges,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  joining  them  there,  after  bis  present 
brief  visit  to  his  uncle  Cond^  should  be 
ended:  meanwhile  he  and  Clarence  should 
set  oW  from  Meaux  with  only  one 
groom,  whom  they  could  easily  rid  them- 
selves of  by  some  errand  back  to  Paris, 
D  3 
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making  their  own  way  unattended  to  the 
coast. 

The  plan  was  scarcely  arranged,  ere 
it  was  executed.  The  friends  rode  post 
to  Boulogne,  where,  embarking  in  a  hired 
boat,  under  feigned  names,  reached  the 
Kentish  shore  in  safety ;  and  proceeding 
with  equal  dispatch  to  London,  arrived 
at  the  palace  of  Westminster  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  December  day. 

With  what  emotion  Clarence  found 
himself  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
precincts  oi'  that  palace  where  his  royal 
ancestors  had  dwelt,  may  be  imagined ; 
he  had  scarcely  leisure  to  ask  himself 
why  his  cheek  glowed  so  proudly,  and 
his  pulses  beat  so  tumultuously.  A  con- 
fusion of  natural  feelings  agitated  him  : 
England  was  the  country  of  his  parents 
—  the  country,  where,  if  he  were  ever 
to  have  any  place,  he  determined  it 
should  be  a  distinguished  one:  it  was 
then  the  land  of  his  present  ambition 
and  future  action  ^  and  he  felt  as  if  in 
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breathing  its  air,  he  had  realized  his 
hopes,  and  given  his  rights  validity. 

With  a  freer  step,  perhaps,  from  the 
effect  of  this  feeling,  he  followed  his 
sedater  friend  to  a  quarter  of  the  vener- 
able building,  where  a  billet,  previously 
written  by  the  latter,  brought  one  of 
Elizabeth's  gravest  ministers  to  give  the 
illustrious  incognito  welcome,  and  to  con- 
duct  him  to  her  presence. 

The  nephew  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
that  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  of  whpm 
Elizabeth  had  heard  so  much  and  so 
nobly,  w^as  not  likely  to  be  an  unsuccess- 
ful suitor  for  permission  to  congratulate 
her,  upon  the  first  and  greatest  event  ol 
her  long  reign  —  the  establishment  of 
that  truly-christian  Religion,  which  to 
this  day  is  the  boast  and  blessing  of 
Englishmen.  But  Adhemar,  when  ad- 
mitted into  her  presence,  had  other 
matters  to  discourse  upon,  as  favourable 
to  her  policy  as  important  in  their  con- 
sequences to  himself;  and  so  clearly 
D  4 
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did  he  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  French  Hugo- 
nots  to  counterpoise  the  designs  of  those 
in  France  and  England,  w  ho  were  plotting 
to  transfer  tlie  British  crown  to  the  brows 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  Elizabeth, 
after  long  and  silently  pondering  upon 
his  various  expositions,  at  length  pro- 
mised nearly  all  he  asked.  This  included 
money  for  his  party's  service  on  their  own 
ground  ;  and  a  more  vigorous  war  against 
Scotland,  by  way  of  drawing  the  French 
king's  forces  out  of  his  country.  These 
were  promised  in  full  confidence  that  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  or  king  of  Navarre, 
would  eventually  lead  the  malcontents  ; 
but  as  Adhemar  warned  her  that  neither 
miffht  be  gained  to  the  confederates,  she 
did  not  retract  her  royal  word  —  refusing 
only  to  give  him  any  pledge  in  writing, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  coadjutors. 

Emboldened  by  success  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Chevalier,  with  a  mixture  of 
gallant  apprehensiveness  and  noble  con- 
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fidence,  named  his  companion ;  intreat- 
ing  pardon  for  the  temerity  of  them  both, 
and  insinuating  a  compliment,  which 
Elizabeth's  sex,  youth,  and  agreeable 
person,  the  manners  of  that  period  di- 
vested of  flattery. 

Elizabeth  for  some  time  affected  dis- 
pleasure at  the  youth's  boldness ;  but  at 
length  allowed  herself  to  be  so  far 
wrought  on,  as  to  admit  him  into  her 
])resence  for  a  rebuke. 

Clarence,  who  was  awaiting  this  mo- 
ment in  solitude  and  impatience,  entered 
with  just  as  much  agitation  of  spirit  as 
gave  a  becoming  heightening  to  his  com- 
plexion ;  and  wliich  somewhat  checking 
the  impetuosity  of  his  ordinary  manner, 
imparted  to  it  that  sort  of  interest  which 
is  excited  by  witnessing  the  struggling 
submission  of  a  young  and  fiery  courser. 

As  he  dropt  upon  one  knee  on  enter- 
ing, the  queen  eyed  him  at  that  distance 
with  evident  pleasure.  The  character 
his  open  brow  expressed,  was  indeed, 
D  5 
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little  like  that  of  the  subtle  and  accom- 
plished person  who  was  then  mastering 
her  affections,  but  it  resembled  her  after 
favourite's,  the  gallant  and  misguided 
Essex ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  formed  to 
please  her. 

After  sharply  reprimanding  him  for 
daring  to  set  foot  on  English  ground 
until  licensed  by  her  permission,  she 
professed  to  pardon  him  solely  through 
consideration  of  his  princely  protector; 
questioned  him  upon  some  abstruse  points 
of  their  religion,  which,  she  said,  was  his 
first  advocate  with  her  in  a  cause  that 
aggrieved  her  nearest  relatives;  and  con- 
cluded by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  he 
came  over  solely  to  accept  her  offered 
grace  of  an  indemnity  for  his  preten- 
sions. 

At  this  offensive  repetition  of  a  pro- 
posal which  Clarence's  fiery  spirit  deemed 
disgraceful  to  him,  he  half-started  up, 
but  as  instantly  dropt  on  his  knee  again> 
urging  in  a  voice,  whose  indignant  tone 
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he  could  with  difficulty  controul,  so  many 
right  feelings  and  honourable  sentiments, 
rather  than  presumptuous  arguments  in 
opposition,  that  the  queen,  still  better 
pleased  with  him,  though  smothering  all 
expression  of  it,  condescended  to  say 
she  would  take  the  matter  further  into 
consideration :  meanwhile,  as  she  did  not 
choose  her  court  to  be  a  scene  of  brawl 
and  contention,  he  must  be  content  to 
remain  abroad  until  the  affair  were 
settled ;  unless  he  were  prepared  to  re- 
frain from  quartering  his  mother's  arms 
with  those  of  his  father.  Adding,  that 
she  had  refused  to  meddle  with  his  con- 
duct in  that  particular,  while  he  abode 
in  France,  purely  out  of  complaisance  to 
his  noble  patron,  not  at  all  as  an  admis- 
sion of  his  right  to  do  so. 

Elizabeth's  words  were  austere,  but 
her  looks  were  gracious ;  and  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  while  dismissing 
him  with  a  charge  to  keep  the  honour  of 
this  audience  secret  from  all,  save  his 
D  6 
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father,  Clarence  felt  joyful  assurance 
tiiat  she  might  now  procrastinate,  but 
would  not  finally  disappoint. 

Leaving  his  friend  to  sup  privately 
with  the  queen,  and  those  in  her  confi- 
dence, he  hastened  with  redoubled  im- 
patience to  seek  his  father. 

Clarence  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
capital  of  his  country,  yet  he  could  not 
fail  noting,  that  the  liouse  he  was  directed 
to  stood  remote  from  the  court ;  conse- 
quently, must  be  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  city.  On  reaching  it,  the  door  wa^ 
opened  by  the  single  servant  that  had 
accompanied  Mr.Willoughby  from  Beam. 
He  did  not  recognise  his  young  master's 
person  in  the  du«k  of  evening,  nor  catch 
the  peculiar  sound  of  his  voice,  from  the 
low  and  muffled  tone  in  which  Clarence 
spoke;  but  as  he  turned  with  him  into  a 
side  room,  and  whispered  in  more  fa- 
miliar accents  his  name,  and  a  caution 
against  surprize,  the  affectionate  domestic 
littered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 
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Impatient  as  Clarence  was  to  see  his 
father,  he  hastily  informed  himself  that 
he  was  within;  then  anxiously  questioned 
Basil  concerning  his  health,  spirits,  and 
circumstances.  Basil  knew  no  reason  for 
concealment  with  his  master's  son,  and 
he  explained  at  once  the  reason  of  their 
residence  in  such  humble  lodgings ;  stat- 
ing the  expences  consequent  upon  the 
business  in  hand,  and  showing  how  the 
revenue  of  L'etoile,  left  without  tenant, 
and  its  produce  not  exportable  for  their 
use,  must  be  insufficient  for  such  pur- 
poses ;  when  applied,  also,  to  the  hand- 
some maintenance  of  a  young  gentleman 
at  the  court  of  Paris. 

It  was,  however,  only  doing  justice  to 
the  present  accupant  of  Mr.  Willoughby's 
paternal  house,  to  add,  that  he  had 
kindly  urged  his  kinsman  to  go  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  him  ;  but  as  that 
step  would  remove  Mr.  Willoughby  from 
the  due  prosecution  of  his  business  with 
those  who  went   between  him  and  her 
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majesty,  he  had  preferred  silently  strug- 
gling with  his  own  straitened  means,  to 
such  an  accommodation. 

Basil  had  no  intention  to  reproach  his 
young  master,  when  he  alluded  to  his 
expenses  in  the  French  capital.  These 
seemed  to  him  as  absolutely  indispens- 
able, as  those  which  were  caused  Mr. 
Willoughby,  by  the  customary  fees  and 
presents  in  London:  and  he  would  just 
as  soon  have  admitted  the  propriety  of 
his  old  master  going  without  a  dinner,  as 
that  his  young  one  sliould  have  appeared 
among  peers  and  princes  without  a  cloak 
of  the  newest  cut,  and  a  jewel  set  in  the 
latest  fashion. 

But  while  he  spoke  of  the  father's  and 
son's  different  demands  for  money,  with 
equal  concern  for  the  wants  of  both,  he 
was  unawares  opening  Clarence's  eyes  to 
a  fault,  of  which,  till  now,  he  had  been 
unconscious.  He  had  never  sufficiently 
calculated  the  income  of  his  father,  nor 
considered  his  unavoidable  calls  ibr  it  in 
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the  prosecution  of  their  joint  rights.  His 
own  expenditure  of  money  he  had  rather 
regulated  by  the  principle  of  not  spending 
it  in  vicious  or  selfish  indulgence,  than 
by  that  of  just  prudence.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  reproach  himself  with  having 
wasted  more  of  it  than  was  natural  to 
inconsiderate,  generous  youth,  living  fa- 
miliarly with  the  rich  and  noble :  but  he 
did  reproach  himself;  and  while  Basil 
continued  speaking,  unconsciously  sat 
down,  as  if  he  had  no  fuither  object  to 
seek.  Bitter  self-condemnation  was  in 
his  heart:  and  long  after  Basil  had  ceased 
to  speak,  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 
The  servant  stood  for  awhile  in  patient 
waiting  by  his  side,  and  at  length  ven- 
tured  to  ask  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
said  his  master  was  alone,  and  above 
stairs  ? 

**  No,  good  Basil,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten !*'  Clarence  answered,  rising  de- 
liberately from  his  seat,  and  fetching  a 
deep  sigh:  with  that  sigh  was  coupled 
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purposes  and  resolutions  which  lionoured 
him  ;  —  but  he  gave  them  not  utterance: 
after  another  pause,  he  raised  liis  head, 
and  clearing  his  brow,  that  he  might  not 
chill  the  joy  of  his  father,  bade  Basil  lead 
the  way. 

Almost  the  next  moment  he  was  in 
his  father's  arms ! 

Mr.  Willoughby's  amazement  and  joy 
at  first,  and  the  alarm  which  seized  him 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  were  ex- 
pressed  with  more  than  Ins  ordinary 
tenderness.  The  mere  sight  of  the  only 
object  of  his  life,  this  cherished  son,  was 
unmanning  to  him,  especially  in  scenes 
associated  with  the  dreams  of  his  own 
youth  —  Love  and  Happiness  1  —  but  to 
find  himself  pressed  against  that  son's 
breast  with  a  strength,  and  a  throng  of 
smothered  sighs,  evidencing  some  extra- 
ordinary cause  of  emotion,  naturally 
created  apprehensions,  which  perhaps, 
fortunately  balanced  the  overpowering 
transport  of  such  a  re-union. 
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Clarence  was  not  slow  of  explaining 
his  present  extreme  agitation.  In  broken 
exclamations  upon  the  wretched  place 
which  he  chose  to  say  he  found  his  father 
in,  he  accused  himself  of  shamefully 
squandering  unnecessary  sums  upon 
worthless  objects  and  pleasures,  while 
tlic  honoured  source  of  such  indulgence 
was  denying  himself  common  comforts, 
and  living  in  cheerless  obscurity. 

**  Precipitate  as  ever,  Clarence!'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Willoughby,  smiling  kindly, 
**  judging  at  once  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  servant !  a  class  of  persons  always  given 
to  exaggeration,  whether  in  their  affec- 
tion or  ill-will.  I  have  only  not  allowed 
myself  vanities,  —  not  caring  for  them  at 
my  age  —  nor  would  they  be  becoming 
in  my  situation  here ;  and  you  and  Basil 
decide  that  I  have  denied  myself  com- 
forts. Look  round  at  my  sea-coal  fire, 
my  warm  stuff  hangings,  —  nay,  on  that 
table  set  out  for  my  supper  with  a  fair 
manchet  and  a  good  cup  of  Canary,  and 
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then  tell  me  whether  a  reasonable  man, 
and  a  father,  could  want  any  thing  in 
addition,  except  —  what  I  hold  here  ?" 

At  this  affectionate  conclusion,  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  his  son  clasped  each 
other  more  tightly  ;  their  long  and  silent 
embrace  was  plentifully  watered  with 
tears;  and  it  was  eloquent  to  both,  of 
comfort  and  confidence.  When  Clarence 
arose  from  it,  he  looked  round  the 
apartment  and  upon  the  table,  where  he 
did,  indeed,  observe  the  signs  of  mo- 
derate enjoyment  which  his  father  bade 
him  note :  but  on  the  table  he  saw, 
also,  that  precious  volume  which  teaches 
moderation,  and  invites  to  it  by  the  pro- 
mise of  abundant  and  nobler  joys  in  the 
lifie  to  come. 

Clarence's  late  studies  with  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon  had  made  him  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  book  than  he 
had  been  in  his  boyish  days,  and  he 
pressed  his  father's  hand  as  he  now  fixed 
his  eyes  on  it,  with  an  expressive  smile. 
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His  heart  was  full,  with  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings and  comparisons ;  and  taking  refuge 
in  employment,  however  trivial,  began 
to  disencumber  himself  of  his  travelling 
cloak  and  slouched  beaver. 

Mr.  Willoughby  regarded  his  face  and 
figure,  when  thus  perfectly  displayed,  with 
parental  pride ;  and  the  ambition  he  had 
never  felt  for  himself,  while  boasting 
equal  advantages,  began  to  rise  in  his 
bosom  for  this  noble-looking  son.  He 
anxiously  questioned  him  upon  the  ground 
of  his  visit  to  England,  dreading  the  truth, 
that  he  had  hazarded  it  without  permis- 
sion from  their  sovereign.  This  moment- 
ary alarm  gave  place  to  satisfaction  and 
hope,  when  he  was  told  the  circumstances, 
and  the  success  of  Clarence's  private  in- 
troduction into  the  presence  of  the  queen : 
of  course,  after  that,  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  future  destiny  of  his  son, 
was  entered  upon  by  Mr. Willoughby. 

He  detailed  the  progress  of  his  great 
object  in  England  j  avoiding,  as  was  his 
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custom,  all  mention  of  his  own  privations 
and  mortifications  in  the  furtherance  of 
it.  Solicitous  chiefly  to  obtain  his  son's 
approval  of  what  he  had  already  done, 
and  receive  instructions  from  him  for  his 
future  conduct. 

Mr.  Willoughby  feared  he  had  tlone 
wrong  in  consenting  to  the  queen's  pri- 
vate decision  of  his  son's  claims;  and 
Clarence  might  have  owned  he  thought 
so  too,  had  he  not  hoped  the  mischief 
was  already  repaired  in  part,  by  the  fa- 
vourable impression  he  had  just  made 
upon  his  judge.  He,  therefore,  waived 
the  question  ;  stifled  the  expression  of 
his  aversion  to  every  way  of  seeking  a 
birth-right,  except  by  the  established  one 
of  impartial  law%  and  tried  to  animate 
his  father  by  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success. 

Mr.  VV'illoughby's  management  of  so 
delicate  and  intricate  a  business,  had  not 
been  equalled  in  ability,  by  its  earnest- 
ness and  good  intention.     Every  thing 
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that  could  be  promoted  by  ungrudging 
self-denial,  by  the  sacrifice  of  favourite 
habits,  and  the  endurance  of  impertinence 
or  insolence,  was  done  and  suffered  by 
him  :  but  he  had  never  been  a  proficient 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  when  he  mixed 
most  with  it :  and  his  modesty  was,  there- 
fore, susceptible  of  intimidation ;  his 
diffidence  easily  taught  to  distrust  his 
best  judgments;  and  his  reliance  on 
promises,  notorious,  to  a  degree  that 
placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  every  pro- 
eras  tin  a  tor. 

Clarence  could  not  help  drawing  con- 
clusions something  to  this  effect,  from  his 
father's  narrative,  while  he  was  relating 
different  passages  of  his  conduct,  and 
stating  their  motives ;  but  he  forbore  to 
blame  him  ;  refusing  himself  even  a  se- 
cret wish  that  his  character  had  "  more 
pith  and  power.''  Parental  love  was 
evident  in  every  act  and  intention,  and 
with  that,  what  son  is  not  to  be  satisfied  ? 
Clarence  regretted  only  that  he  could  not 
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take  his  father's  place  in  the  irksome  em- 
ployment by  which  already  twelve  months 
had  been  fruitlessly  consumed :  but  as 
that  could  not  be,  and  as  Mr.Willoughby 
must  remain  in  England  till  the  business 
were  terminated,  his  son  (determining 
to  re-model  his  own  mode  of  life  when 
he  got  back  to  France)  seriously,  dis- 
cussed a  plan  for  raising  money  directly 
at  L'etoile,  by  leasing  out  certain  pro- 
ductive  osier-grounds  and  a  fishery  be- 
longing to  the  estate  on  its  lower  lands, 
for  a  specific  sum,  payable  at  once. 

This  being  reluctantly  acceded  to  by 
Mr.Willoughby,  loth  to  lower  so  the 
value  of  a  property  which  might  eventu- 
ally be  all  his  son  was  to  possess,  the 
next  point  was  to  determine  what  con- 
ditions his  father  might  accept  for  him 
in  the  affair  of  his  pretensions.  Clarence 
was  resolute  to  make  no  compromise  of 
his  rights;  although,  when  once  adjudged 
to  him,  he  would  be  willing  to  bestow 
part  as  a  free  gift  upon  his  half-sister. 
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If  he  must  either  consent  to  live  with  a 
disputed  name  and  rank  even  in  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour,  by  accepting 
the  late  proposal  —  or  have  his  cause 
lingered  over  by  the  queen  until  lie  or 
she  dropt  into  the  grave,  —  so  the  latter 
must  be :  he  would  never,  he  said,  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  his  own  degrad- 
ation. But  if  her  majesty  would  allow 
his  claims  a  fair  examination,  he  could 
trust  to  the  justice  of  an  English  council's 
hearts,  since  he  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  ordinary  law-court  —  and  if  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  his  parents'  marriage 
valid,  awarding  him,  consequently,  the 
fortune  of  his  mother,  and  the  reversion 
of  that  which  his  father  had  made  over 
during  life  to  his  cousin,  he  would  bind 
himself  by  any  instrument  the  queen  saw 
good,  to  transfer  the  contested  dowry  to 
his  sister  Rosamond  Dudley,  and  content 
himself  with  a  soldier's  fortune  in  her 
majesty's  service. 

Whether  this  offer  would  be  thought 
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sufficient  for  the  destined  husband,  and 
the  present  powerful  guardian  of  Rosa- 
mond, events  must  determine :  mean- 
while Mr.  Willougliby  ventured  to  hope 
much  from  the  graciousness  of  the  queen, 
and  from  the  opportunity  now  allowed 
tiie  Chevalier  de  Bourbon  of  promoting 
his  friend's  views,  by  earnest  represent- 
ation of  his  merits. 

When  it  became  Clarence's  turn  to 
question,  he  learnt,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  resentment,  that  Arthur  de  la 
Pole,  affecting  scorn  of  Mr.Willoughby's 
pretension  to  alliance  with  his  family,  — 
hoping  to  smother  its  facts  in  the  con- 
venient obscurity  of  a  private  and  arbi- 
trary decision  in  the  queen's  closet  — 
had  haughtily  kept  aloofi  and  commanded, 
or  influenced  his  son  to  do  the  same,  from 
any  intercourse  with  the  former  associate 
of  his  younger  days  :  —  but  nothing  had 
arisen  to  testify  any  peculiar  enmity,  or 
base  contrivance  on  his  part.  He  seemed 
too  proudly  secure,  for  much  activity,  or 
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more  dangerous  artifice.  Mr.Willoughby 
knew  only  from  men  in  office,  that  the 
amorous  rivalry  between  Plantagenet  de 
la  Pole,  and  a  son  of  the  Lord  Grey, 
had  so  opposed  the  influence  of  Eliza- 
betli's  insinuating  favourite  and  her  im- 
perious kinsman,  that  the  affair  was  nearly 
at  a  stand.  If,  however,  the  young 
Rosamond  were  to  be  the  prize  of  Grey, 
he  might  be  contented  with  her  fortune 
as  a  gift  from  Clarence :  but  if  De  la 
Pole  were  successful,  his  honour  as  a 
kinsman,  and  his  zeal  as  a  Catholic, 
would  make  the  question  of  her  mother's 
illegal  marriage  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  so  easily  adjusted.  There  was, 
however,  a  rumour  afloat  that  he  had 
been  utterly  rejected,  and  was  gone  be- 
yond seas  in  despair;  and  with  this 
rumour  Mr.Willoughby  satisfied  himsel/^1 
Clarence  made  one  or  two  eflforts  to 
discover  what  degree  of  emotion  had 
been  awakened  in  his  father,  upon  re- 
visiting the   scene    of   his   earliest  and 
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dearest  impressions  ;  but  checked  in  this 
natural  curiosity  by  Mr.  Willoughby's 
habitual  disinclination  to  intrude  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  ventured  to  ask,  if  any  chance  had 
given  him  a  sight  of  Rosamond  Dudley. 
Rosamond  was  Clarence's  sister ;  and, 
in  the  country  of  their  mother,  this  re- 
lationship pressed  upon  him  with  a  force 
that  surprised  himself:  perhaps  he  felt  it 
the  more  powerfully,  from  a  generous 
regret  at  coming  there  to  dispute  rights 
with  her.  Mr.  Willoughby  answered  in 
the  negative,  stifling  a  sigh  as  he  did 
so  :  their  conversation  then  turned  upon 
their  mutual  friends  at  Roche  Blanc. 

Here  Clarence  was  eloquent  —  the 
smallest  detail  of  village  annals  was  in- 
teresting to  one  that  kindly  regarded 
every  inhabitant  of  the  place  where  he 
had  spent  his  most  placid  years  ;  and 
Clarence,  glad  to  seize  the  present  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  his  father's  sanc- 
tion to  his  affection  for  Aigline,  frankly 
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described  the  new  feelings  her  developed 
beauty  and  ripening  character  had  ex- 
cited in  him  during  his  last  visits  to 
L'etoile.  Mr.Willoughby  loved,  esteemed, 
compassionated  Aigline;  but  he  had  lately 
accustomed  himself  to  imagine  every  va- 
riety of  exalted  fortune  and  happiness 
for  his  son  ;  he  was  not  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  abate  all  at  once  the  weighty 
advantages  of  wealth  and  great  con- 
nexions in  a  wife  for  him. 

Clarence  noted  his  father's  hesitation, 
with  the  surprize  of  generous  youth 
blessedly  unskilled  in  worldly  wisdom  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Willoughby  urged  hif> 
reasonable  objections  to  an  engagement 
between  persons  so  young,  and  so  situ- 
ated, his  son  answered  him  with  more 
warmth  than  might  have  been  expected 
after  his  late  self-condemning  feelings. 
Clarence,  however,  was  rarely  thus  intem- 
perate beyond  the  moment :  he  repented 
and  retracted  his  hasty  disturbance ;  re- 
peating, in  a  more  submissive  and  per- 
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suasive  tone,  such  arguments  for  cherish- 
ing this  early  attachment  as  did  honour 
to  his  heart,  and  gradually  won  his  father 
back  to  the  original  sentiments  of  his. 

Aighne,  well  born,  — just  as  mach  his 
inferior  in  years  and  acquirements  as 
might  become  a  woman ;  familiar,  from 
infancy,  with  his  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  habits ;  tenderly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  his  tastes  and  wishes;  and  fondly 
duteous  to  his  father,  —  was  in  herself, 
assuredly,  every  thing  a  parent  could  de- 
sire for  his  son  :  that  she  was  portionless, 
not  happy  at  home,  and  likely,  if  left  in 
singleness,  to  experience  only  a  life  of 
care  and  domestic  slavery,  were  surely 
additional  motives  to  animate  the  pur- 
poses of  a  generous  affection.  Clarence, 
unlike  the  lovers  of  modern  days,  felt 
these  circumstances  bind  her  closer  to 
his  heart ;  and  joyfully  ready  to  give  up 
more  ambitious  views, knew  that  he  would 
be  doubly  blessed  in  blessing  her.  He 
besought  his  father  to  sanctify  the  wishes 
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he  could  not  conquer,  yet  would  not 
iully  explain  to  their  object,  without  his 
approval.  Mr.Willoughby  so  called  upon, 
and  inwardly  moved  by  a  grateful  and 
tender  regard  for  the  young  creature  who 
had  neglected  many  a  girlish  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  cheering  his  solitary  hours, 
hesitated  how  to  answer ;  then  taking 
a  middle  course,  besought  his  son  to 
sound  his  heart  thoroughly,  ere  he  rashly 
engaged  her  affections  and  pledged  his 
own  faith. 

**  You  are  young,  my  son,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  troubled  sigh  ;  <*  and,  in  more 
prosperous  or  proud  circumstances,  you 
may  live  to  repent  the  hasty  bond.  If 
your  mother  had  been  quite  satisfied  with 
ours,  after  she  was  of  ripe  age,  would 
she,  do  you  think  — " 

Mr.Willoughby  did  not  finish  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Clarence,  noting  the  quivering 
of  his  lip,  thought  it  best  not  to  ask  it. 
He  looked  down  j  but  not  from  consider- 
ation of  himself.  "  I  might  repent,"  he 
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replied,  "  of  the  sacred  bond  were  it  to  be 
formed  with  some  acquaintance  of  an 
hour;  but  Aigline,  loved  unconsciously 
from  our  childhood,  is  twined  with  every 
dear  recollection — knit  up  with  all  in  me 
that  is  worth  your  or  her  loving :  tear 
out  her  image,  and  I  fear  my  best  quali- 
ties must  go  along  with  it.  No,  my  fa- 
ther, I  cannot  repent  —  I  have  had  good 
experience  of  my  heart :  when  I  went 
from  Roche  Blanc,  in  honest  truth  it 
Avas  with  many  a  boy's  vision  of  marvel- 
lous passion  for  some  peerless  beauty 
whom  I  looked  to  find  in  the  world. 
Twenty  times,  when  at  Paris,  did  I  fancy 
this  fated  charmer  found ;  and  as  many 
times  did  her  insipidity  or  good-for- 
nothingness,  or  my  own  soberer  feel- 
ing, undeceive  me.  I  returned  home; 
and  besides  the  dear  delightful  sensation 
belonging  to  the  revival  of  old  feelings, 
I  found  Aigline's  countenance,  AigHne's 
manner,  Aigline's  affection,  give  me  a 
transport  they  had  never  done  hitherto. 
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I  quit  her,  uncertain  of  the  extent  of 
her  regard  for  me  j  1  go  back  amongst 
the  glittering  personages  of  the  Parisian 
court,  and  I  feel  then,  more  than  ever, 
that  I  love  her  —  love  her  exclusively  — 
love  her  for  life.  Have  I  not  a  right,  there- 
fore, dear  father,  to  believe  my  sentiments 
well-grounded  and  unchangeable?" 

"  You  have  a  sort  of  right,  certainly,'* 
returned  Mr.  Willoughby ; — "  so  I  do  not 
bid  you  quench  the  generous  impulse  of 
your  soul ;  only  be  discreet, — hurry  no- 
thing. Remember,  as  yet,  you  have 
neither  a  home  to  invite  her  to,  nor  a 
name  to  give  her." 

**  And  if  she  would  not  take  me 
without  either,"  exclaimed  Clarence, 
crimsoning  almost  with  a  happy  lover's 
consciousness,  "  by  this  hand,  she  should 
never  have  the  power  of  accepting  or 
refusing  me!  I  mistake  the  pride  of 
my  heart  most  villainously,  if  it  would 
be  contented  with  any  thing  short  of  de- 
votedness  in  return  for  its  own," 
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"  Call  it  delicacy,  Clarence,'*  observed 
Mr.  Willoughby,  correcting  the  phrase, 
yet  thinking  the  proud  feeling  his  son 
avowed,  did  not  misbecome  him ;  "  but 
I  doubt,  if  you  would  not  be  contented 
with  less ;  provided  you  loved  truly  and 
could  obtain  no  more.  However,  I  am 
tranquil  enough  in  that  particular,  and  1 
trust  you  to  your  own  guidance.  Now  you 
know  my  wishes ;  only  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  your  aftection  has  been  sifted  by 
the  world,  Aigline  may  be  yet  ignorant 
of  her  own  tastes.  Roche  Blanc  may  be 
compared  to  a  desert  island,  and  you  the 
only  man  on  it :  when  she  has  been  out 
of  that,  and  seen  others,  her  preference 
may  be  received   and  relied  on." 

Clarence  was  struck  with  this  remark, 
and  it  made  him  silent :  at  that  moment, 
the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  church  re- 
minded him  of  the  flight  of  time  and  an 
appointment  he  had  made  to  meet  the 
Chevalier  at  a  hostelry  in  the  suburbs, 
where  they  had  left  their  horses.     So 
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much  secresy  and  dispatch  had  originally 
been  put  into  their  journey  by  the  two 
travellers,  and  so  much  more  of  the  first 
was  now  commanded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  thought 
it  best  to  send  only  a  message  of  gracious 
import  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  without  at- 
tempting to  see  him ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby was  so  aware  of  the  propriety  of 
this,  and  so  well  pleased  to  have  one 
unreserved  discourse  with  his  son,  that  he 
scarcely  regretted  the  loss  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  expressing  the  gratitude  he  felt. 

The  meeting  of  father  and  son  had 
indeed  been  most  pleasurable :  Clarence's 
natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  quickly  rose 
above  the  pain  of  first  feelings ;  and 
although  many  subjects  were  discussed 
between  them,  which  unavoidably  gave 
seriousness,  nay,  sometimes  sadness  to 
his  manner,  there  were  others  upon 
which  his  lively  light  of  character  threw 
its  brightest,  most  playful  beam. 

Mr.  Willoughby's  heart,  long  estranged 
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from  such  pleasure,  warmed  with  it  again ; 
and  as  he  listened  to  his  son's  cheerful 
tones,  and  looked  upon  his  animating 
countenance,  he  told  him,  with  something 
of  his  own  pleasantry,  that  he  seemed  to 
see  the  woods  of  dear  L'etoile  in  his 
face,  and  hear  the  accents  of  familiar 
fHends  in  every  sound  of  his  voice.  Yet 
in  spite  of  so  many  selfish  reasons  for 
wishing  his  visit  prolonged,  this  consi- 
derate  parent,  the  moment  he  heard 
his  son's  time  had  been  allotted,  sought 
not  to  detain  him. 

Clarence,  however,  lingered,  to  inform 
himself  of  his  father's  present  provision 
for  his  comfort ;  to  make  him  particu- 
larize the  few  associates  of  early  life, 
that  cheered  his  otherwise  lonely  even- 
ings ;  to  beseech  him  again  and  again  not 
to  deny  himself  the  indulgences  requisite 
at  his  age  ;  and  with  many  an  affectionate 
embrace  to  peruse  his  honoured  counte- 
nance, anxiously  noting  what  alteration 
so  long  a  period  of  unwonted  action  and 
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agitation   had    made    in    those   gently- 
marked  lineaments. 

Mr.  Willoughby  smiled  more  than 
once  at  this  earnest  searching  of  his 
looks.  **  Go  in  peace,  foolish  boy  !'*  he 
said  cheerfully :  **  you  have  found  me 
well,  and  you  will  leave  me  better;  for  the 
sight  of  you,  and  the  news  you  have 
brought,  have  refreshed  me.  —  Go,  go, 
in  God's  name." 

Clarence's  brightening  feehngs  re-ex- 
panded with  this  cheerfulness ;  he  gave 
his  father  another  fervent  embrace,  with 
only  a  smothered  "  God  bless  you  !"  and 
hurrying  down  stairs,  beckoned  Basil  to 
follow  him  into  the  street.  As  they 
walked  along,  he  renewed  his  lesson  of 
sea^esy,  assuring  Basil  that  his  master's 
future  success  depended  upon  it:  ad- 
ding to  this  many  injunctions  concern- 
ing care  of  his  father  ;  and  giving  the 
honest  domestic  the  only  valuable  he 
had  about  him,  a  ring  of  some  price  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Princess  of  Conde, 
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charged  him  to  add  whatever  money  he 
could  raise  by  its  sale  to  the  fund  of  his 
master's  respectable  support,  and  kindly 
squeezing  his  hand,  while  pressing  into 
it  a  bit  of  gold,  dismissed  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  he  had  promised 
to  await  the  Chevalier. 

De  Bourbon,  more  anxious  than  he  for 
departure,  was  already  there :  horses, 
previously  saddled  by  his  orders,  were 
led  out  of  the  stable  on  Clarence's  ap- 
pearance.  — The  friends  mounted ;  and 
passing  but  for  ordinary  messengers  from 
the  ambassador  in  France,  took  the  road 
again  to  Dover. 

A  bright  night,  and  frosty  morning, 
favoured  their  journey :  on  making  the 
coast,  they  found  the  wind  fair  and  not 
dangerously  strong ;  embarking  there- 
fore, in  an  open  boat  with  two  expe- 
rienced fishermen,  they  were  landed  a 
little  above  Boulogne,  which  they  sought 
not  to  enter.  Walking  forward  to  a  vil- 
lage further  inland,  where  money  pro- 
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cured  them  a  couple  of  farming  liorses, 
necessary  to  carry  them  on  towards  bet- 
ter ones,  they  reached  Paris  exactly  five 
days  after  having  quitted  Meaux.  No 
one  there,  either  knew  or  suspected 
where  they  had  been,  concluding  them 
w^ith  the  Prince  de  Conde  at  his  cha- 
teau ;  and  the  train  of  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon  having  been  sent  forward  to 
Limoges,  were  equally  ignorant  on  the 
important  subject. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

When  the  friends  arrived  in  the  capital, 
they  found  the  court  just  removing  to  the 
pure  air  of  Blois,  by  order  of  the  king's 
physicians.  Certain  outward  indications 
of  a  corrupt  state  of  the  bodily  humours 
were  fast  increasing  upon  the  face  and 
person  of  the  indolent  Francis ;  and  al- 
though these  were  not  said  to  threaten 
life,  the  Guises  were  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  one  under 
whose  name  they  ruled,  not  to  take  the 
most  active  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  The  same  circumstance 
stimulated  the  queen-mother  to  greater 
activity  and  hazard  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  secret  object.     The  death  of  Francis 
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might  cause  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Catholic  confederates,  and 
unsettle  the  purposes  of  the  Hugonot 
ones,  placing  her  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  young  queen  and  her  family.  If 
Francis  were  to  leave  his  consort  in  a 
condition  which  promised  an  heir  to  his 
crown  (and  the  Guises  caused  this  idea  to 
be  circulated),  Catherine  de  Medicis  would 
at  once  become  a  cypher.  The  mother 
of  the  future  sovereign,  and  the  kindred 
of  that  mother,  would  naturally  prepon- 
derate in  the  state,  both  before  and  after 
its  birth ;  and  although  it  was  just  possi- 
ble that  one  of  the  Bourbons  might  be 
forced  upon  the  triumvirate  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people  at  large,  there  was  no 
such  prospect  for  the  dowager  queen. 
It  became  her  best  policy,  therefore,  to 
quicken  the  exertions  and  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  ;  and  a» 
his  hopes  of  the  legitimacy  must  infalli- 
bly fail,  were  the  king  to  die  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned  she  thought 
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to  forward  her  own  views  by  opening  to 
him  some  fresh  ground  of  hope. 

On  his  return  from  England  she  saw 
him  as  usual,  in  private  ;  and  after  lis- 
tening to  all  he  had  to  relate  of  his 
unsuspected  interview  with  the  English 
queen,  she  scrupled  not  to  exaggerate 
almost  to  actual  invention,  parts  of  a 
conversation  she  had  held  incidentally 
with  her  son. 

This  purported,  that  the  youthful  so- 
vereign, complaining  of  the  restraint  in 
which  his  will  was  held  by  the  haughty 
Duke  de  Guise,  more  than  hinted  his 
willingness  to  admit  the  Viscount  de 
Limoges  to  a  participation  of  honour  with 
the  lawful  princes  of  his  house,  provided 
certain  rumours  could  be  substantiated 
or  rendered  plausible,  which  had  for- 
merly whispered  that  a  private  marriage 
had  actually  taken  place  between  Ad- 
hemar  de  Bourbon's  parents. 

The  dowager  queen  reminded  the  Che- 
valier, that  his  father's  closest  friend,  the 
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Vidame  de  Chartres,  though  shy  of  the 
court,  was  still  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Bourbon  race;  that  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  south  of  France;  and  that  he 
might  probably  be  able  to  report  certain 
confidences  of  his  friend  which  might  es- 
tablish the  supposed  fact,  that  a  contract 
at  least,  had  passed  between  the  young 
prince  and  Ma'mselle  de  Briqnemart. 
In  the  south  too,  a  sister  of  M'amselle 
de  Briqnemart's  was  yet  living,  and 
from  her  Adhemar  might  derive  fresh 
means  of  satisfactorily  proving  that 
it  was  his  father's  intention  to  have 
made  the  unhappy  lady  his  wife  in  defi- 
ance of  every  threatened  punishment 
ere  she  had  given  birth  to  the  living  wit- 
ness of  their  transgression,  had  not  her 
premature  pains  and  consequent  death, 
while  he  was  employed  on  service,  frus- 
trated the  repentant  purpose. 

To  the  south,  therefore,  Catherine 
advised  Adhemar  to  go,  without  loss  of 
time,  during  the  removal  of  the  court. 
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for  this  especial  object;  wliile  seizing  the 
same  opportunity  of  tampering  with  some 
of  the  most  powerful  Hugonots  there, 
and  influencing  them  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  secret  levies.  By  giving 
Adhemar's  troubled  spirit  the  first  great 
object,  she  was  certain  of  perplexing  and 
bewildering  it  more  than  ever ;  thus  dis- 
tracting him  from  the  question  he  re- 
curred to  again  and  again,  the  lawful- 
ness or  culpabihty  of  concealing  their 
joint  secret  not  only  from  his  uncle 
Conde,  but  from  Renaudie;  and  allow- 
ing herself  time  to  look  round  and  see 
what  course  were  best  for  herself  to  fol- 
low eventually :  whether  to  continue 
moving  this  one  victim  by  unseen  springs, 
herself  unseen  —  or  at  once  come  for- 
ward boldly,  to  direct  others  and  claim 
the  highest  reward  of  successful  enter- 
prize  —  or  fall  off  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  make  her  own  terms  for  the  betrayal 
of  a  plot,  that  might  otherwise  destroy 
the  monarchy  with  the  ministers. 
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Dissembling  all  these  considerations, 
Catherine,  to  whom  the  Chevalier's 
journey  to  England  had  afforded  a  most 
welcome  surprize,  grounded  her  present 
advice  upon  the  details  of  this  journey. 
As  Elizabeth  evinced  peculiar  hesitation 
in  making  any  compact  with  a  confeder- 
acy which  did  not  involve  all  the  firet 
nobles  amongst  the  Hugonots  and  the 
discontented  Catholics,  Catherine  could 
better  urge  the  necessity  for  Adhemar's 
personal  efforts  to  draw  on  the  greatest 
men  in  the  provinces,  while  she  put  all 
her  instruments  to  work  in  the  capital 
and  about  the  court,  to  combine  the 
power  of  her  adherents  with  those  of  the 
Bourbon  princes.  Not  as  if  to  prove  his 
sincerity,  but  merely  as  if  to  express  her 
zeal  in  the  cause,  she  placed  in  Adhe- 
mar's hands  some  of  her  most  valuable 
jewels,  for  distribution  by  their  able 
agent  in  foreign  courts;  who  was  trying 
there  to  beg  or  buy  assistance,  in  case 
resistance   were    successfully  attempted 
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by  the  corrupt  government,  or  invasion 
eifected  by  Spain.  This  support  and 
that  of  money  was,  in  truth,  all  that  was 
wanting  to  the  confederates ;  their  num- 
bers were  swelling  every  day,  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  wanton  aggressions 
of  those  in  power.  The  prime  mover, 
the  otherwise  obscure  Jean  de  Renaudie, 
was  now  passing  through  different  states 
in  Germany  for  this  express  purpose : 
hitherto,  he  alone  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene  either  at  home  or  abroad; 
he,  alone,  had  infused  resentment,  and 
prompted  resistance.  The  Guises,  who 
had  their  eyes  solely  fixed  upon  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and  could  discover  no 
secret  meetings  in  their  houses,  nor  trace 
them  to  any  unknown  haunts,  nor  inter- 
cept any  suspicious  correspondence  be- 
tween  them,  were  thus  lulled  into  security ; 
—  the  queen-mother,  by  her  occasional 
remarks,  was  enabled  to  flatter  this  pre- 
posterous  confidence  of  theirs,  even  while 
affecting   something   of   indifference   to 
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public  concerns  ;  and  Renaudie,  there- 
fore, prosecuted  his  deep-laid  plans  with 
equal  fearlessness  and  celerity. 

Using  the  nameof'a  Bourbon  sparingly, 
but  ever  at  the  right  moment,  this  able 
partizan  left  the  persons  he  gained  over 
to  fix  upon  the  idea  of  Cond6  or  the 
Chevalier,  as  their  individual  affections 
prompted ;  both  had  so  many  admirers, 
that  it  v/as  scarcely  possible  to  say  which 
was  likely  to  make  the  greatest  number 
of  proselytes  ;  and  of  the  efficient  arm  of 
one,  he  was,  in  fact,  assured.  Catherine 
was  not  perfectly  easy  on  the  subject  of 
his  personal  views  —  these  might  be  more 
ambitious  than  Adhemar  de  Bourbon 
suspected.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  check,  by  giving  him  a 
counterpoise  in  men  of  riper  age,  cooler 
judgments,  and  of  greater  ostensible  au- 
thority than  the  young  warrior ;  and  for 
this  purpose  she  now  urged  the  latter  to 
take  some  of  the  active  duty  upon  him- 
self, admitting  such  persons  as  she  pointed 
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out  into  their  scheme.  Elizabeth  of 
England  had  adroitly  managed  to  give 
the  amplest  approval  to  the  objects  of 
the  confederacy,  and  express  the  highest 
regard  for  the  principal  person  concerned 
in  it,  without  committing  herself  by  any 
written  pledge  whatever,  or  any  dis- 
course before  a  witness,  or  even  by  the 
admission  of  her  ambassador  into  the 
councils  of  the  confederate  Hugonots  — 
she  had  singly  presented  the  Chevalier 
with  the  means  of  raising  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  the  relief,  as  she  term'ed  it, 
of  the  suffering  Protestants ;  and  had 
distinctly  intimated  to  him,  that  at  the 
proper  moment  her  aid  would  not  be 
withheld.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  there- 
fore, saw  that  she  had  her  full  match  in 
far-reaching  policy,  in  this  prudent  prin- 
cess; and  she  rejoiced,  consequently, 
that  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  had  so  faith- 
fully preserved  the  secret  of  their  un- 
suspected compact. 

While  discussions  like  these  detained 
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iiis  friend  in  Paris,  Clarence  took  not 
breath  until  he  had  gone  to  Meaux,  and 
communicated  to  the  prince  there  the 
evident  success  of  the  temerity  he  had 
counselled.  Such  was  the  joy  of  his  san- 
guine and  affectionate  nature,  so  full  was 
his  heart  of  his  sovereign's  graciousness 
and  his  father's  tenderness  ;  so  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  both  to  the  adviser 
and  the  companion  of  his  journey,  that 
even  while  he  protested  words  were  want- 
ing to  express  all  he  felt  on  the  occasion, 
he  talked  so  fluently  and  rapturously, 
that  his  noble  auditor  thought  fit  to  warn 
him  against  possible  indiscretion  in  con- 
sequence. 

Entering  most  fully  into  his  hopes,  the 
prince  damped  them  not  by  a  single 
apprehensive  phrase ;  but  he  bade  him 
remember  that  the  frailty  of  a  moment 
might  undo  all  the  good  he  was  now  re- 
joicing at  having  effected  ;  and  that  as  a 
grateful  spirit  was  often  as  indiscreet  as 
a  vain   one,  unless  he  moderated   these 
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expressions  of  his,  nay,  confined  them 
after  the  present  burst  to  his  own  bosom, 
the  queen  of  England  might  suppose  her 
favor  boasted  of,  and  there  must  be 
plenty  of  expectants  about  her,  ready 
enough  to  seize  such  an  opportunity  for 
ruining  him  at  his  outset, 

Clarence  pleaded  guilty  to  the  implied 
charge  of  unguardedness  in  his  ordinary 
intercourse  with  society ;  but  venturing 
to  say  he  could  conceal  both  his  humour 
and  his  actions  when  it  was  actually  right 
to  do  so,  had  no  hesitation  in  promising 
extreme  caution  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Conde  jested  with  himself  for  thus 
warning  one,  not  more  open  and  care- 
less than  he  was  considered  in  all  his 
communications ;  "  but,*'  he  added,  gaily, 
**  none  speak  with  such  unction  upon  the 
evil  of  a  fault,  as  those  that  have  suffered 
from  it  in  their  own  persons."  He  then 
proceeded  to  question  Clarence  more 
particularly   upon    the   English  queen's 
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manner  and  address  to  the  Chevalier, 
amusing  himself  with  his  replies  ;  and 
vowing,  that  whenever  he  wore  a  crown, 
he  would  choose  his  ambassadors  out  of 
men  like  his  nephew  and  his  young 
equerry. 

He  next  instructed  him  to  avoid  all 
assiduity,  beyond  what  he  had  hitherto 
shown  to  Elizabeth's  representative  at  the 
French  court,  as  it  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unobserved  by  the  Catholic  correspond- 
ents of  the  De  la  Poles  ;  and  their  sus- 
picions might  be  roused  by  it  into  more 
active  hostility  :  repeating  his  confidence 
in  every  thing  turning  out  fortunate  at 
last,  he  commissioned  Clarence  to  tell  his 
nephew  that  he  thought  his  caution  of 
not  accompanying  his  friend  to  Meaux 
overstrained  ;  and  wishing  him  a  pleasant 
settlement  of  the  business  which  the 
latter  said  demanded  him  in  Beam,  the 
prince  dismissed  him  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness. 

Clarence   returned  not  to  Paris :    he 

VOL.  III.  F 
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was  impatient  to  end  those  self-reproaches 
which  tormented  him  for  having  so  long 
neglected  to  reflect  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  his  future  character  in 
life :  a  duty  imperative  upon  us  all,  when 
we  voluntarily  quit  the  sheltering  wing, 
and  launch  ourselves  singly,  amid  the 
conflicting  elements  of  the  world  and  our 
own  passions.  It  is  true,  his  lavish 
expenditure  had  taken  a  timely  check 
from  Mr.  Willoughby's  first  gentle  repre- 
sentation of  the  inconvenience  which 
might  attend  its  continuance :  but  Cla- 
rence had  certainly  not  considered  the 
matter  with  suflicient  attention ;  since 
he  had  only  ceased  to  spend  with  the 
profuse,  never  thinking  that  the  sums 
he  believed  appropriated  to  his  father's 
subsistence,  were,  in  reality,  swallowed 
up  by  the  gulph  of  their  precarious 
suit. 

Happily  for  our  hero's  peace  of  mind, 
the  true  state  of  things  came  to  his  know- 
ledge time  enough  to  admit  of  reparation: 
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the  personal  sacrifices  he  meditated,  and 
the  dispositions  he  was  empowered  to 
make  of  the  L'etoile  property,  would 
amply  supply  present  wants ;  and,  as  he 
now  joyously  calculated  upon  a  speedy 
settlement  of  his  disputed  rights,  and 
looked  forward  to  some  honourable  post 
near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  be- 
lieved his  father's  unusual  demand  for 
money  would  not  be  extended  until 
it  seriously  injured  his  foreign  estate. 

Thus,  with  business  in  his  head,  and 
love  in  his  heart,  — for  Clarence  thought 
of  Aigline  and  all  he  was  privileged  to 
plead  to  her,  with  throbbing  pulses,  — 
he  contemplated  short  separation  from 
his  friend  without  much  disturbance.  It 
had  been  previously  agreed  by  the  Cheva- 
lier and  him,  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue together  :  ordinary  custom  made 
it  right  for  the  former  to  visit  his  own 
province,  and  receive  there  the  neigh- 
bouring nobility  and  gentry,  as  he  was 
F  9, 
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wont  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  also, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  many  com- 
plaints which  were  preferred  there  of 
arbitrary  interference  on  the  part  of 
government  minions,  when  the  indulgent 
conduct  of  his  people,  to  persons  accused 
or  suspected  of  political  discontent,  ex- 
cited their  malicious  activity. 

To  this  commendable  and  avowed  mo- 
tive, others  had  been  added  by  Catherine 
de  Medicis  since  Clarence  and  he  parted  ; 
and  although  the  Chevalier  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  concealing  some  of  them 
from  his  friend,  that  which  was  con^ 
nected  with  the  hoarded  desire  of  his 
soul  he  would  not  be  restrained  from 
confessing.  In  a  letter  to  Clarence, 
wherein  he  informed  him  that  he  was 
expected  to  show  the  king  the  respect 
of  accompanying  the  court  to  Blois,  and 
remaining  there  till  the  effect  of  that  fine 
air  were  ascertained,  he  described  the 
ao'itating  hopes  which  had  been  awakened 
in  him  by  a  friend  mentioning  an  opinion, 
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(current,  he  now  found  at  the  time  of 
his  mother's  death,  and  the  concealment 
of  which  he  should  ever  resent  at  the 
hands  of  his  father's  kindred,)  which,  if 
true,  \vould  justify  him  in  asking  as  a 
right,  what  he  had  hitherto  been  contented 
to  seek  as  the  dearest  grace.  He  then 
named  the  persons  whom  he  meant  to 
see  and  question  on  the  business  ;  par- 
ticularly naming  the  Vidame  of  Chartres  ; 
to  whom  he  had  already  dispatched  an 
invitation  to  meet  him,  under  pretence  of 
a  week's  hunting  at  Limoges. 

This  letter  ended  with  an  affectionate 
comparison  between  his  own  strange 
destiny  and  that  of  his  friend,  praying 
that  they  might  prove  equally  fortunate, 
at  least  so  far  as  honour  was  concerned. 
The  last  expression  ran  thus  :  — 

"  If  I  might  indulge  selfishness,  un- 
reproved  by  better  judgment,  1  would 
say,  O  that  we  had  been  born  of  the 
same  parents !  then  would  our  thoughts 
have  been  twin,  as  our  hearts  are  now. 
F  3 
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But  as  it  is,  Willoughby,  I  must  devour 
some  of  my  moodiest  fancies  separate, 
since  you  belong  to  another  country  and 
to  your  father." 

While  reading  this  passage,  Clarence 
could  only  imagine  that  it  referred  to 
their  unavoidable  separation  when  he 
should  be  summoned  happily  to  Eng- 
land :  he, guessed  not  that  a  keener  feel- 
ing prompted  it;  and  that  the  moody 
fancies  his  friend  described  were  such  as 
haunted  him  with  fearful  warnings,  in 
despite  of  his  confidence  in  the  queen- 
mother's  sincerity ;  of  his  chafed  humour 
against  his  uncles ;  of  his  assurance  that 
the  cause  he  had  embarked  his  life  in 
was  just ;  and  of  his  conviction  that  the 
concealment  of  these  dangerous  views 
from  the  friend  whose  fortunes  lay  in 
another  kingdom,  was  rather  a  virtue 
than  a  sin. 

As  Clarence  dwelt  on  this  dark  com- 
plexioned  passage,  he  sighed;  and  felt, 
for  the  moment,  fearful  sympathy  with 
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its  gloominess :  but  cheering  ideas  rose 
in  him,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  at  the 
worst,  only  a  slip  of  sea  will  divide  us ; 
and    true   hearts   can   meet,   when  the 
bodies  they  belong  to  are  forced  to  abide 
away  ;*'   and  with  this  thought  he  con- 
soled  himself.     His  happy  nature  was, 
indeed,  less  dependant  than  Adhemar's 
melancholy  one,  for  the  aliment  of  its 
affection  and  the  delight  of  life :    when 
removed  from  his  friend,  he  could  con- 
template his  early  fame  and  present  qua- 
lities, with  as  much  admiration  as  when 
beside  him  ;  and  find  nearly  equal  plea- 
sure in  describing  the  interestingness  of 
his  conversation,  as  in  listening  to  it  him- 
self. 

But  Adhemar,  when  deprived  of  Cla- 
rence, unaccustomed  to  solace  himself 
by  so  painting  the  image  he  delighted 
in,  and  seeing  it  admired  by  others,  found 
himself  amongst  crowds  in  the  solitude 
of  the  heart :  at  every  moment  he  missed 
his  famihar  companion's  unreserved  con- 
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tidence,  the  glow  of  his  uiifaded  feelings, 
the  hght  of  his  joyous  temper,  and  the 
charm  peculiar  to  his  manner.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should,  therefore,  con- 
template his  removal  to  England  with  an 
excess  of  regret ;  and  that  in  his  present 
restless,  dissatisfied  state  of  mind,  he 
should  vainly  pine  for  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  his  heart  completely  to  the  only 
person  by  whom  he  was  assured  all  its 
inconsistent  wishes  and  purposes  would 
be  seen  with  partial  indulgence.  The 
five  days  Clarence  and  he  had  passed 
wholly  together  with  such  interesting 
objects  in  view,  so  happily  attained  ;  the 
very  enthusiasm  of  Clarence's  gratitude 
to  him,  had  given  fresh  vivacity  both  to 
Adhemar's  delight  in  his  society,  and  to 
his  trust  in  his  stability :  he  was,  conse- 
quently, ill  inclined  to  separate  from  him 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pursuing  schemes 
in  which  he  was  not  to  participate. 
However,  to  this  necessity  he  was  bound 
by  his  engagements  with  Renaudie  and 
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the  queen-mother ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  of  the  Chevalier's  regrets  that  he 
had  ever  embarked  singly  on  a  sea  of 
difficulties  which  he  did  not  find  himself 
strong  enough  to  encounter  without 
either  the  guardian  of  his  childhood,  or 
the  dear  companion  of  his  riper  age. 

Although  Clarence  quitted  Meaux  in 
the  full  glow  of  hope  upon  every  point 
interesting  to  his  heart,  no  answering 
joyfulness  awaited  him  amongst  his  Pyr- 
renean  friends.  He  found  the  family  of 
Baron  de  Roche  Blanc  established  at 
their  own  chateau :  but  such  an  air  of 
disorder  and  discordance  in  the  Baron's 
style  of  living,  as  clearly  convinced  him 
that  his  expenses  had  already  outrun  his 
means.  Lolotte  was  still  in  exile  ;  the 
suit  in  her  behalf  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  unfavourably;  Madame 
de  Roche  Blanc  was  confined  wholly  to 
her  sofa  in  her  dressing-room  ;  Cecile 
become  more  petulant  and  peevish  than 
F  5 
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ever ;  and  Aigline,  harassed  between  tne 
discordant  duties  of  watching  a  dying 
parent  in  one  chamber,  and  doing  the 
honours  to  her  step-father's  visitors  in 
another. 

When  Clarence  first  met  Aigline,  he 
was  painfully  struck  by  the  alteration 
which  five  months  had  made  in  her ;  she 
was  thin  and  wan  :  he  had  been  watch- 
ing for  the  well-remembered  sound  of 
her  slight  foot,  as  different  persons  ad- 
vanced towards  the  parlour,  where  he 
was  introduced  on  reaching  the  chateau : 
but  the  light  step  was  gone  with  the 
light  heart ;  and  he  did  not  distinguish 
hers  while  she  approached  along  a  pas- 
sage, unconscious  of  his  arrival.  She 
entered  with  the  lingering  tread  and 
thoughtful  paleness  now  habitual  to  her  ; 
yet  on  seeing  him  her  rayless  counte- 
nance at  once  lighted  up  with  such 
brightness  of  bloom  and  joy,  that  Cla- 
rence almost  blessed  every  previous  cir- 
cumstance which  could  thus  demonstrate 
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his  power  of  reviving  the  soul  of  Aig- 
line. 

So  delightful  a  surprize  as  she  now 
experienced,  deprived  her  of  utterance  ; 
so  that  the  only  welcome  he  obtained 
from  her  was  given  by  her  speaking  eyes, 
and  trembling  hand,  as  she  returned  the 
pressure  of  his.  Luckily,  so  many  per- 
sons were  in  the  room,  and  the  Baron  so 
busy  with  them  all,  that  the  mutual 
emotion  of  these  early  friends  escaped 
observation.  They  were,  besides,  en- 
abled to  ask  and  answer  questions  with- 
out  offensively  lowering  their  voices;  and 
in  this  way  Clarence  heard  enough  of 
the  family  history  since  they  parted,  to 
account  for  the  change  in  Aigline's  ap- 
pearance. Much  as  this  change  pained 
him,  while  he  saw  the  fluctuating  colour 
of  her  cheeks  gradually  settle  into  its 
tbrmer  rich  damask,  and  her  whole  aspect 
recover  its  wonted  animation,  he  felt  that 
a  few  hours'  happiness  would  at  any  time 
repay  that  sensitive  heart  for  months  of 
F   6 
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wasting  care  ;  and  he  thaught,  with  live- 
lier transport,  of  the  different  home  his 
father  and  himself  would  joy  to  make 
for  her. 

Opportunities  for  offering  her  such  a 
home  he  made  sure  of  soon  obtaining, 
from  the  desultory  habits  of  her  family 
in  its  present  disjointed  state,  and  from 
the  desire  he  naturally  reckoned  upon  in 
the  companion  of  his  earliest  days  to 
talk  with  him  apart  of  the  banished 
Lolotte  ;  but  he  was  disappointed. 
Aigline  was  afraid  of  her  own  resolu- 
lion  5  and  after  the  first  joyful  forgetful- 
ness,  remembered  that  she  must  not 
trust  herself,  intentionally,  in  his  single 
society.  She  had  also  so  many  calls  upon 
her  time  from  her  mother's  rapid  decay, 
and  her  sister's  less  obvious  one,  that  she 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  amongst  her 
sheltered  and  favourite  plants  in  the  con- 
serv^atory  :  and  when  she  appeared  in  her 
mother's  place  at  table,  or  in  her  step- 
father's  evening   circle,    her   necessary 
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attentions  to  the  guests  limited  Clarence's 
share  in  her  to  little  beyond  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  cordial  glances,  or 
a  more  familiar  mode  of  rendering  ordi- 
nary civilities  to  each  other  than  was 
ventured  by  others. 

At  first,  Clarence's  impatient  and  fervid 
spirit  was  irritated  by  this  delay  of  his 
hopes,  to  absolute  vexation  ;  a  thing  very 
rare  with  him  :  but  in  a  day  or  two  he 
cheered  again  ;  satisfied  that  accident  was 
solely  to  blame,  and  delighting  himself 
with  the  idea  that  his  father  could  no 
longer  talk  of  Roche  Blanc  as  a  desert 
island,  nor  imagine  Aighne  incapable  of 
making  an  election  between  his  son  and 
numberless  men  of  different  ages,  endow- 
ments, and  conditions.  Not  a  few  of 
the  strangers  whom  the  Baron  allured  to 
his  house,  by  a  species  of  false  fame, 
evidently  admired  Aighne  sufficiently  to 
become  his  serious  rivals,  upon  the 
slightest  encouragement :  but,  without 
overlooking  them,  or  even  underrating 
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the  qualities  of  such  as  deserved  con- 
sideration, she  managed  neither  to  raise 
their  hopes,  nor  excite  more  than  mo- 
mentary jealousy  in  the  breast  of  her 
observing  lover.  Clarence,  meanwhile, 
was  himself  the  object  of  an  attention 
which  rather  teazed  than  flattered  him, 
and  often  broke  in  upon  his  views  of  a 
private  conversation  with  Aigline. 

The  St.  Maurs,  revived  by  the  sight 
of  a  face  familiar  at  Paris,  and  associated 
with  the  memory  of  former  consequence, 
no  sooner  heard  of  Clarence  Willoughby's 
arrival  at  L'etoile,  than  they  called  forth 
all  their  half- wearied  powers  of  pleasing, 
Victor  was  absent ;   but  his  father  was 
well  qualified  to  supply  his  place,  when 
family   interest   was   in    question  :    and 
Aurelie,  from  whose  memory  the  fascin- 
ations of  her  former  favourite  had  con- 
veniently faded  upon  the  serious  approach 
of  a  provincial  admirer,    with  the  same 
facihty  of  heart,  all  at  once  discovered 
that  love  was  an  essential  ingredient  in 
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her  matrimonial  cup,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.  Her  father  knew  well,  that  any 
agreeable  man  with  the  air  of  the  court 
in  his  countenance,  and  fortune  or  favour 
in  his  possession,  was  certain  of  persuad- 
ing her  that  her  happiness  depended  upon 
him  :  but  he  was  too  well-bred  to  tell  her 
80 ;  and  reckoning  that  the  young  Eng- 
lishman's chance  for  both  these  goods 
was  worth  scrutinizing,  he  made  such 
frequent  visits  to  L'etoile,  and  managed 
questions  so  dexterously,  that  he  quickly 
learnt  the  policy  of  seceding  in  time. 

To  a  Protestant,  and  an  avowed  adherent 
of  the  princes  he  loved,  Clarence  had  no 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  opposite 
party  with  the  indignation  their  pride 
and  falsehood  merited,  by  which  means 
St.  Maur  became  more  clearly  informed 
of  the  declension  of  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest and  that  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  saw 
fit  to  leave  off  courting  the  young  fo- 
reigner, whose  principal  hopes  appeared 
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built  upon  their  influence  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Aurelie  was,  consequently,  instructed 
— with  plausible  sentiment  instructed  — 
to  follow  the  same  course :  and,  after 
half  an  hour's  tears  given  to  the  recol- 
lection of  some  day-dreams  about  her 
expected  husband's  brilliant  destiny,  and 
her  triumph  over  certain  court  beauties 
in  consequence,  she  dried  her  sparkhng 
eyes  for  newer  conquests,  and  finally 
left  Clarence  to  the  liberty  he  sought. 

A  communication  from  her  absent 
brother  greatly  fortified  Aurelie  in  that 
heroic  resolution,  and  admirable  obe- 
dience, which  her  stern  sister,  though 
advising  adherence  to  the  reserve  they 
dictated,  stigmatised  with  far  diflferent 
names.  The  persons  Victor  was  staying 
amongst  were  either  old  or  new  crea- 
tures of  the  reigning  faction ;  and  the 
contempt  with  which  they  affected  to 
speak  of  the  Prince  de  Condi's  con- 
cerns, extended  to  all  connected  w^ith  him 
19 
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by  blood  or  affection.  Consequently, 
Clarence  Willoughby's  long-contested 
rights  in  his  own  country  were  ridiculed 
with  as  much  satire  as  vivacity.  The 
jests  of  this  boasted  society  were  re- 
peated not  unf'requently  to  Madame  de 
Roche  Blanc,  even  by  Ma'mselle  Aurelie. 
She  either  could  not  refuse  herself  the 
amusement  of  repeating  in  a  poignant 
tone,  the  epigrammatic  point  which  em- 
bellished these  pleasantries,  as  they 
were  called,  or  she  secretly  enjoyed  dis- 
turbing Aigline's  complexion,  by  lower- 
ing the  consequence  of  the  man  whom 
the  sharp-sighted  coquette  saw  had  ne- 
glected her  attractions  for  those  of  his 
humble  charmer. 

Clarence  experienced  the  effects  of 
such  despicable  levity  of  heart,  where 
he  was  indeed  vulnerable.  After  earnest, 
almost  affectionate  importunity,  when  he 
was  once  or  twice  admitted  into  Madame 
la  Baron ne's  dressing-room,  at  Chateau 
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Roche  Blanc,  she  said  so  little,  and  her 
manner  of  replying  to  his  amiable  anxiety 
about  her  health  was  so  cold  and  re- 
pressing, that  he  quickly  fancied  he  was 
not  welcome.  This  ungraciousness,  how- 
ever, he  attributed  to  habitual  humour, 
aggravated  by  illness  and  long  anxiety ; 
and  he  forgot  it.  He  suspected  not 
that  it  really  meant  any  thing  hostile  to 
those  wishes  respecting  Aigline  w^hich 
he  was  well  pleased  Madame  de  Roche 
Blanc  should  discern  through  his  man- 
ner j  and  which  he  only  delayed  ex- 
pressing  to  her  natural  guardians,  until 
he  should  receive  from  herself  the  per- 
mission to  do  so.  His  characteristic 
cheerfulness  rendered  him  proof  against 
slight  suspicions  of  any  kind;  and  a  lucky 
chance  which  had  occurred  of  making 
the  proposed  arrangement  at  L'etoile 
more  immediately  profitable  than  his 
father  had  calculated  upon,  gave  new 
impulse  to  his  spirits.     While  concluding 
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this  business,  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  engaging  Aigline  alone,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  seize  it. 

Clarence  prefaced  the  declaration  his 
fevered  cheek  and  hurried  manner  an- 
nounced, by  telling  her  that  he  had  the 
best  possible  reasons  for  believing  the 
English  queen  decidedly  favourable  to 
his  interests  now;  that,  consequently,  he 
was  likely  to  have  more  than  L'etoile 
and  a  life  of  obscurity  to  offer  the  fu- 
ture partner  of  his  joys  and  cares  ;  and 
that  now,  since  he  might,  without  selfish 
precipitancy,  entreat  the  only  woman  he 
was  conscious  of  loving,  to  pledge  her 
heart  to  him,  he  trusted  it  was  not  left 
for  this  moment  to  acquaint  Aigline 
that  it  was  from  her  hand  he  hoped 
happiness. 

Aigline  heard  him,  not  with  soft,  de- 
light-expressing blushes  :  she  stood  pale, 
trembling,  tearless.  Unwilling  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  her  seeming  insensibi- 
lity, yet  as  loth  to  let  him  believe  her 
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insensible  to  the  generous  passion  he 
professed,  with  difficulty  she  withdrew 
the  hand  he  was  clasping  persuasively  in 
his;  and  averting  her  face,  said,  in  an  in- 
ward voice,  "  This  is  not  a  time  for  such 
conversation,  Clarence  ;  —  my  mother 
dying  daily,  —  ruin  hanging  over  our 
whole  family,  —  my  sisters  helpless  from 
different  causes.  I  must  live  for  a  very 
different  happiness  in  life  than  that  of — 
making  myself  happy  !"  She  would  have 
said,  if  she  durst,  but  she  sighed  the 
words  away,  more  gravely  adding,  **  You 
will  not  renew  this  subject  again  ;  for  I 
must  not  hsten  to  it." 

"  And  why  not  listen  to  it  —  unless'* 
—  Clarence  asked,  and  stopt ;  regard- 
ing her  with  the  expression  of  a  checked 
heart. 

Aigline  was  all  confused  and  bewil- 
dered :  with  Clarence's  actual  words 
mixed  those  said  to  her  in  former  times 
by  her  mother,  and  by  the  nun  at  St.  Ge- 
nevieve's,  whose  solemn  w^arning  against 
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the  yielding  tenderness  of  her  nature 
often  thrilled  through  her  memory. — 
Scarcely  knowing  what  she  now  said,  and 
merely  solicitous  to  end  so  dangerous  a 
conversation  at  its  commencement,  she 
faltered  out  something  about  the  impro- 
priety of  making  or  hearing  such  ad- 
dresses, without  the  sanction  of  pa- 
rents. 

Clarence  caught  at  this  seeming  encou- 
ragement ;  joyfully  assuring  her  that,  he 
had  sought  and  obtained  his  father's 
sanction,  ere  he  would  presume  to  utter 
what  was  in  his  breast ;  suggesting  the 
long  friendship  between  their  parents  as 
a  reason  for  hoping  that  the  only  son  of 
Mr.  Willoughby,  with  or  without  an  ad- 
dition to  the  moderate  independence  in 
which  they  had  first  known  him,  would 
not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  pre- 
tending to  their  daughter. 

Aigline,  now  paler  than  before,  evaded 
this  remark  —  for  she  feared  it  would  be 
wrong    to    acknowledge    her    mother's 
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selfishness  —  exclaiming,  *«  What  avails 
those  conjectures,  dear  Clarence !  I 
tell  you,  that  I  am  self-destined  to  a 
single  life ;  and  you  need  not  regret  it. 
By  and  by,  when  you  are  elevated  to  the 
rank  we  all  hope  for  you,  you  will 
thank  me  for  this  seeming  unkindness.  I 
have  not  lived  in  the  ambitious,  busy 
world,  as  you  have  done  lately  ;  yet  I 
can  imagine  a  time,  when  even  you, 
might  repent  a  hasty  engagement,  and 
wish  —  " 

Aigline  was  not  permitted  to  finish 
the  ungracious  sentence  :  she  had  rather 
meant  it  as  an  evasive  pleasantry,  than  as 
an  accusation,  and  she  forced  a  smile 
\vhile  uttering  it ;  but  ere  the  last  words 
passed  her  lips,  Clarence's  flice  lost  both 
its  colour  and  its  ardent  expression. 

"And  you  think  this,  Aigline  ?"  he 
asked  with  a  swelling  heart;  "  I  have 
not  deserved  it  j"  and  drawing  back  al- 
most proudly  as  he  spoke,  he  left  her 
way  to  pass  him,  and  depart. 
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Aigline,  who  was  really  endeavouring 
to  get  from  him,  hesitated,  and  re- 
mained :  tears  started  into  her  eyes,  and 
her  first  impulse  was  to  unsay  the  inju- 
rious thing  she  had  uttered  from  mere 
dizziness  of  every  faculty ;  but  con- 
quering herself,  she  said  more  calmly, 
"  Believe  me,  I  do  full  justice  to  your 
present  sincerity  and  generosity ;  but 
surely  it  is  not  thinking  unkindly,  to 
suppose  that  you  may  be  mistaking  bro- 
therly affection  for  absolute  love,  and 
that  —'' 

**  Enough  —  enough,  Aigline  !"  Cla- 
rence exclaimed  passionately.  "  If  you 
felt  any  thing  like  what  I  feel  now,  you 
would  know  the  mistake  impossible  :  and 
unless  you  did  feel  thus  for  me,  —  I 
would  not  accept  the  gift  of  a  loveless 
heart,  even  though  it  came  in  the  dear 
shape  I  see  before  me  !" 

How  dear  and  how^  charming  Cla- 
rence thought  that  form,  his  eyes,  flooded 
with   tenderness,  distinctly  told,   as  he 
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tore  their  gaze  away.  Aigline  cast 
down  her  eyes,  with  a  throbbing 
mixture  of  self-distrust  and  delight :  she 
felt  her  own  w^eakness,  and  with  diffi- 
culty articulated,  **  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  feel  more  than  friendship  for 
you,  Clarence ;  you,  surely,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  be  displeased  at  my  re- 
fusing to  alter  the  terms  we  are  upon 
with  each  other.  When  my  mother  is 
taken  away,  must  I  not  live  for  my 
sisters  ?'* 

**  And  can  you  not  live  for  them  with 
me,  Aigline  ?"  Clarence  asked,  in  a  voice 
of  such  penetrating  tenderness  and  ge- 
nerous hope,  as  unnerved  all  Aigline's 
frame.  "  Do  you  not  believe,"  he  con- 
tinued, finding  she  did  not  answer,  **  that 
your  sisters  would  be  my  sisters  ;  that  I 
would,  for  your  sake,  share  with  them 
my  wealth  or  poverty  ?  O,  Aigline  !  how 
little  do  you  seem  to  know  me  now ! 
I  might  have  hoped,  that  in  the  avowal 
of  my  love  for  yourself,  you  would  have 
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found  every  promise  you  could  desire,  for 
them  that  belong  to  you." 

Clarence's  feelings  were  taken  by  sur- 
prize, therefore  wounded  more  keenly  : 
he  had  relied  too  confidently  upon  his 
early  power  over  Aigline,  and  yielded  too 
easily  to  the  expectations  natural  to  so 
sanguine  a  temper  as  his;  he  had  besides 
indulged  the  delight  of  a  generous  pas- 
sion, conscious  that  it  was  about  to  make 
a  willing  sacrifice  of  many  ambitious  ob- 
jects, for  the  attainment  of  a  single  one, 
valuable  only  to  private  afiection. 

Pained  and  disappointed,  something 
of  honourable  resentment  mixed  with 
the  sad  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Aigline's  heart  was  in  one  point  unlike 
his  ;  it  was  not  a  proud  one.  Its  humi- 
lity and  softness,  indeed,  had  ever  been 
exaggerated,  when  Clarence  was  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  now  dissolving  into  tears,  she 
said,  faintly,  '«  Your  generosity  over- 
comes me,  dear  Clarence,  but  it  can- 
not tempt  me  to  act  otherwise  than  is 
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right  in  my  situation.  For  God's  sake, 
do  not  destroy  my  chief  happiness  — 
that  of  talking  to  you,  and  telhng  you 
all  my  foolish  griefs,  as  I  would  wish  to 
do  to  rran9ois,  were  he  old  enough.  — 
Pray  suffer  me  to  forget  this  conversa- 
tion, and  when  next  we  are  together, 
let  us  be  as  we  used  to  be,  cheerful, 
confiding  friends." 

"No,  Aighne!"  exclaimed  Clarence, 
in  a  transport  of  impatient  fondness, 
**  I  can  never  again  see  you  with  the 
calm  pleasure  of  friendship :  your  society, 
from  this  hour,  must  be  misery  or  rap- 
ture to  me.  But,  I  am  a  fool  to  pro- 
ceed —  I  see  you  are  indeed  right,  about 
one  of  us  at  least  —  that  you  care  no- 
thing for  me,  and,  therefor^,  it  will  not 
afflict  you  much,  if,  rejected  by  you,  my 
destiny  fixes  me  for  ever  in  England." 

«  Unjust,  unkind  Clarence  !  when  did 
I  say  this?"  exclaimed  Aigline,  ready  to 
seize  the  arm  he  had  motioned  her  with 
to  silence,  and  weep  out  over  it  the 
confession  of  her  answering  tenderness  : 
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but  Clarence  was  gone  ;  leaving  only  the 
remembrance  of  his  generous  and  ardent 
love,  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  vio- 
lence into  which  disappointment  had 
wrought  him. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  how 
much  of  joy  mixed  with  the  poignant 
anguish  of  her  he  left  thus  abruptly. 
Only  they  who  have  never  loved,  can 
believe  it  possible  for  one,  circumstanced 
like  her,  to  be  grieved  at  the  testimony 
of  an  affection  she  shared,  but  durst  not 
accept.  The  heroism  of  tender,  inex- 
perienced youth,  could  go  no  further 
than  she  was  determined  to  go  —  namely, 
to  act  in  obedience  to  a  parent's  injunc- 
tions, even  though  inwardly  allowing 
that  they  were  hard  —  probably  selfish: 
—  and  while  she  exclaimed,  perhaps,  not 
exactly  in  these  measured  words,  — 

Well !  come  what  sorrow  may  —  one  blissful 

thought 
May  still,  in  secret,  to  this  heart  be  pressed ; 
Like  beggar-child  against  the  widowed  breast 
Of  its  poor,  houseless  mother  — 
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she  felt  that  the  consciousness  of  Cla- 
rence's generosity  would,  in  addition  to 
that  of  his  preference,  sweeten  all  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

After  a  short  period  of  such  mental 
exaltation,  depression  again  stole  upon 
her,  while,  with  a  sunk  heart,  she  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  his  immediate  departure 
from  Beam,  or  for  his  determined  absence 
from  lloche  Blanc.  But  Clarence  re- 
appeared the  next  day;  ashamed  of  his 
impetuosity,  and  seeking  pardon  by  peti- 
tioning looks. 

Pleased  with  his  contrition,  and  con- 
tented to  see  him  awhile  only  in  general 
society,  lest  his  passion  should  burst 
forth  again  ere  her  own  feelings  were 
manageable,  Aigline  received  him  with 
a  chastened  smile,  and  treated  him  with 
something  of  reserve,  more  distancing  in 
its  effect  than  she  absolutely  intended. 
Clarence  saw  that  she  carefully  avoided 
meeting  him  alone  :  and  once,  when  some 
of  the  Baron's  company  were  disputing 
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the  question  of  an  allegory  in  the  trans- 
gression of  our  first  parents,  he  bent  his 
face  towards  Aigline,  saying,  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice  —  "I  fear,  all  we  that 
suffer  in  this  world,  are  driven  from  ouf 
paradise  by  some  fault  or  folly  of  our 
own.  If  I  could  have  contented  myself 
with  your  friendship  — "  he  stopped  on 
the  entrance  of  a  visitor ;  and  his  eyes, 
suffused  nearly  to  overflowing,  averted 
themselves,  that  she  might  not  see  tears 
in  them  —  yet  he  added,  more  earnestly 
and  falteringly,  "  1  cannot  stand  this 
estrangement,  Aigline—  I  am  conquered 

—  I  accept  your  friendship." 

Aigline  answered,  by  putting  her  hand 
into  his  for  a  moment,  without  speaking 

—  the  liveliest  joy  radiated  from  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  cheeks  —  she  seemed 
to  have  found  again  the  friend  she  had 
lost,  and  her  pure  love  was  satisfied* 
The  next  moment  she  glided  from  him^ 
yet  quickly  returning,  established  herself 
by  his  side  with   much  of  their  old  free- 
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dom,  and  began  talking  to  him  of  Paris, 
and  his  friend  Adhemar,  and  of  his  ab- 
sent father,  until  happiness  reappeared 
upon  Clarence's  countenance  and  in  her 
own  heart. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


In  yielding  to  the  terms  Aigline  pre- 
scribed, Clarence  believed  himself  sin- 
cerely resolved  rather  to  abide  by  them, 
than  banish  himself  anew  from  her  so- 
ciety, by  moody  adherence  to  the  declar- 
ation that  he  would  rather  not  see  her  at 
all  than  see  her  merely  as  a  friend.  He 
soon  ceased,  however,  to  keep  this  last 
engagement.  Admitted  once  more  to 
her  little  confidences,  and  learning,  un- 
perceived  by  herself,  the  lively  interest 
she  had  taken  in  the  best  part  of  his 
welfare,  which  Pauline  St.  Maur  had 
taught  her  to  believe  was  in  danger,  he 
began  to  hope  that  some  false  notion  of 
unsteadiness,  or  susceptibility,  was  at  the 
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bottom  of  her  refusal,  to  hear  him  on  one 
important  subject :  —  this  flattered  his 
passion,  while  every  day's  observation 
of  her  character  increased  it.  Seduced 
by  such  appearances,  at  last  he  began  to 
insinuate,  and  finally  to  plead  again  his 
passion,  in  their  occasional  walks  under 
the  evergreen  shades  of  the  chateau. 

Aigline  at  first,  from  mere  shame- 
facedness,  affected  not  to  understand 
that  he  was  breaking  his  compact;  and 
at  length,  unable  to  continue  so  poor  a 
defence,  renewed  the  assurance  of  her 
displeasure,  and  withdrew  again  from  his 
particular  society.  Often,  during  this 
period,  had  she  gone  from  him,  resolved 
to  open  her  oppressed  heart  to  her  mo- 
ther —  sometimes  in  the  faint  hope  that 
his  disinterested  ardour  would  win  the 
favour  he  wished — sometimes  anxious 
only  to  relieve  herself  from  the  load  of 
concealment,  and  receive  an  accession 
of  strength  from  stronger  impressions 
of  duty :  —  but    ever    when    she  went 
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prepared  to  avow  lier  own  weakness 
and  Clarence's  importunity,  Madame  de 
Hoche  Blanc's  greater  indisposition,  or 
peculiar  mood,  or  complete  absorption 
in  Cecile,  made  her  daughter  recoil,  and 
hesitate  till  the  moment  passed  away. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  courage- 
ous act  in  life  than  that  of  a  young 
creature  voluntarily  confessing  an  attach- 
ment which  has  been  previously  de- 
nounced to  her  as  wrong,  or  ridiculous* 
It  ouglit  to  be  expected,  certainly,  bj 
all  to  whom  the  young  heart  owes  obe^ 
dience  with  reverence, — because  every 
right  act  is  demanded  of  us  —  but  it 
should  also  be  met  with  indulgence  and 
approbation:  sometimes  even  woo'd. — 
Neither,  of  these  soothers  could  Aigline 
hope  from  her  mother  ;  and  now,  less 
than  ever.  For  prejudiced  by  the  idle 
talk  of  Aurelie  St.  Maur,  Madame  de 
Roche  Blanc  concluded  Clarence's  Engv 
lish  prospects  visionary,  and  those  held 
up  to  him  in  France  vanished  with  the 
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power  of  his  patrons.  Soured  by  do- 
mestic vexations,  which  reasonably  made 
her  think  no  misery  comparable  to  that 
of  belonging  to  an  expectant,  Madame 
de  Roche  Blanc  often  animadverted  upon 
the  strange  protraction  of  Clarence  Wil- 
loughby*s  expectations  with  a  derisive 
smile,  which  showed  what  she  thought  of 
their  value ;  and  sometimes  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  having  saved  her 
daughter,  perhaps,  by  a  timely  w^arning, 
from  the  danger  of  attaching  herself  to 
him.  In  the  face  of  such  remarks,  what 
timid  girl  could  say,  unasked,  that  the 
warning  came  too  late ;  or  plead  for 
permission  to  accept  the  boon  thus  con- 
sidered? Aigline  still  purposing,  how- 
ever, to  do  so,  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
striving  to  make  the  confession,  and  as 
often  repelled  from  it.  She  drew  con^ 
solation  simply  from  the  sincerity  of  her 
own  resolution. 

Clarence    had    been    three    weeks  at 
L'etoile.  when    he    received  a  dispatch 
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from  Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  briefly  sum- 
moning  him  to  join  the  latter  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nerac,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  having  a  very  important  matter 
to  discuss ;  requesting  him  to  leave  all 
other  business  unsettled,  rather  than  fail 
in  this  appointment,  and  ending  with  the 
usual  expressions  of  perfect  affection  and 
confidence. 

What  this  important  matter  might  be, 
and  whether  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
one,  not  a  phrase  in  the  letter  enabled 
Clarence  to  judge:  it  might  relate  to 
himself,  or  belong  solely  to  Adhemar  — 
be  it  what  it  would,  Clarence  could  not 
hesitate  how  to  act.  Tortured,  however, 
by  Aigline's  total  change  of  conduct,  yet 
still  clinging  to  the  convictions  insepar- 
able from  her  former  manner,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  suspense  at  once 
by  frankly  stating  his  wishes  to  the 
Baron,  and  enquiring  whether  his  cir- 
cumstances or  himself  were  peculiarly 
disagreeable  to  Aigline's  family. 
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With  this  purpose  he  flew  to  Roche 
Blanc.  Aigline  had  lately  avoided  a 
tete-a-tete  with  him,  by  charging  the 
servants  never  to  admit  any  gentleman 
to  her  when  she  was  alone:  and  she  had 
softened  the  pain  of  this  partial  banish- 
ment by  making  him  understand  that  it 
was  a  general  order.  When  he  was  told, 
therefore,  that  the  Baron  was  out,  but 
Ma'mselle  in  the  parlour,  he  entered  it, 
expecting  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of 
visitors.  What  was  his  surprize  to  behold 
Aigline  standing  attentively  by  the  side 
of  Victor  St.  Maur,  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  while  he  was  earnestly  convers- 
ing with  her  yet  in  a  tone  modulated  to 
the;  most  seductive  softness ! 

Clarence's  instant  recoil,  the  look  which 
accompanied  it,  his  indiscreet  exclam- 
ation escaping  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  the 
mixture  of  consternation  and  vexation, 
in  short,  with  which  he  returned  the 
salutation  of  the  cool  and  courtly  St. 
Maur,  at  one  moment  informed  the  latter 
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Avhat  he  then  felt,  and  what  further  he 
was  capable  of  feeling. 

A  heartless  man  of  the  world  could 
not  resist  such  a  temptation  of  avenging 
many  a  mortification  inflicted  uninten- 
tionally by  this  unpolished  mountaineer 
in  the  circles  of  Paris :  and  seeing  Aigline 
all  lost  in  the  distress  of  being  found 
alone  with  him,  he  well  knew  what  ma- 
licious advantage  to  make  of  her  tremor 
and  his  own  calmness.  He  left  her  no  time 
for  explaining  that  he  brought  a  verbal 
message  from  her  brother  Fran9ois,w^hich 
she  was  listening  to  with  very  different 
feelings  than  the  delightful  one  jealousy 
imagined,  but  immediately  flowed  out 
into  the  most  graceful  tide  of  compliment 
and  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  renewing 
the  acquaintance  between  him  and  the 
Chevalier  Willoughby.  During  the  ten 
minutes  Clarence  remained  —  for  his  im- 
patient agony  could  not  brook  longer 
stay  —  St.  Maur  managed  to  throw  such 
an  air  of  security  even  to  carelessness. 
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in  his  particular  manner  of  addressing 
Aigline,  that  the  hateful  light  which  all 
at  once  had  broken  upon  Clarence  at  his 
entrance,  became  too  glaring,  he  thought, 
for  endurance  ;  and  scarcely  articulating 
some  broken  words  about  regret  at  not 
finding  the  Baron,  whom  he  could  not 
wait  for,  he  retreated  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  entered. 

Victor  St.  Maur  could  have  laughed 
when  he  saw  him  disappear — and  laughed 
with  contempt  unutterable  :  for  to  the 
unfeeling,  every  proof  of  strong  emotion 
is  a  subject  of  scorn.  But  St.  Maur  had 
the  full  gratification  of  turning  this  un- 
guardedness  into  a  mean  of  torturing  his 
victim. 

Thus  are  the  best  and  the  w^armest 
natures,  at  the  mercy  of  such  as,  ignorant 
of  all,  save  the  crouching  passions,  lay 
in  wait  to  spring  upon  their  prey,  when 
it  is  unconscious  of  danger,  or  incapable 
of  defence. 

Aigline  had  not  once  spoken  during 
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Clarence's  brief  visit  —  first,  because  she 
actually  had  not  voice  j  next,  because 
her  companion's  smooth  stream  of  compli- 
mentary welcome  left  her  no  room  for 
speech  ;  and  afterwards,  from  apprehen- 
sion of  appearing  too  soHcitous  for  Cla- 
rence to  know  all  her  actions,  and  their 
motives.  She  was  distressed  and  grieved 
—  but  simply  from  the  circumstance  of 
seeming  insincere  in  the  assurance  she 
had  made  before  him,  that  she  could  not 
spare  time  from  more  pressing  duties,  for 
receiving  any  male  visitors  when  her 
step-father  was  not  in  the  chateau.  She 
little  guessed  the  crueller  idea  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him. 

The  shock  of  seeing  Aigline  alone  with 
Victor  St.  Maur,  whose  return  seemed  to 
have  been  concealed  from  him,  at  once 
dislodged  the  saner  faculties  of  Clarence: 
His  perturbed  feelings  were  just  in  a 
state  to  catch  fire  at  any  thing.  And 
that  air  of  security  joined  to  empressemenf. 
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which  St.  Maur  thought  proper  to  affect, 
completed  the  fatal  impression. 

Aigline's  evident  embarrassment  was, 
however,  equivocal  :  for  why  should  she 
be  embarrassed,  unless  she  feared  giving 
Clarence  pain  ?  and  as  our  agitated  hero 
asked  himself  this  question,  he  regarded 
her  earnestly  for  a  moment.  But  her 
countenance,  all  changing  as  it  was,  told 
him  nothing.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  we  look 
into  the  eyes  of  those  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in,  for  a  knowledge  of  their  im- 
mediate feelings  :  our  own  emotion  gives 
the  expression  we  either  hope  or  fear  to 
iind.  It  is  precisely  when  the  meaning 
of  a  countenance  becomes  of  the  most 
importance,  that  it  ceases  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  us. 

Victor  St.  Maur  had  continued  talking, 
and  Clarence  had  broken  away  in  disgust 
and  despair.  Hurrying  from  the  chateau 
to  his  own  home,  he  hastilv  concluded 
all  his  dispositions  there  j  and,  after  seve- 
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ral  contradictory  resolutions,  at  last  wrote 
])er  these  lines:  — 

**  I  have  written,  and  torn  1  know  not 
how  many  mad,  unjustifiable  letters,  to 
you,  Aigline.  I  have  no  right  to  question 
your  right  to  love  another :  for  you  love 
Victor  St.  Maur ;  yet  I  cannot  help  re- 
proaching you  for  concealing  this  from 
one,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  w^as 
of  such  consequence.  No  —  you  could 
not  have  been  so  determined  with  the 
Clarence,  whose  companionship  you  prized 
so  dearly  in  our  childish  days,  if  you  had 
not  known  by  experience  the  difference 
of  such  lambent  love  as  that,  and  the  one 
which  burns  —  consumes  — ■  destroys  me 
at  this  moment !  You  need  not  fear  any 
further  importunity  from  me :  when  I 
can  no  longer  make  an  illusion  to  myself, 
about  the  cause  of  your  altered  conduct, 
I  should  despise  myself  if  I  went  on  re- 
monstrating against  it.  But  with  this, 
my  la^t  farewell,  let  me  intreat  you  by 
our  old  friendshi])  —  by  the  regard  you 
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have  for  my  father's  opinion,  by  your 
duty  to  yourself — learn  more  of  St. 
Maur,  ere  you  commit  your  fate  wholly 
into  his  hands.  I  know  him  too  super- 
ficially, to  dare  an  opinion  in  my  present 
agitated  state.  Heaven  bless  and  direct 
you  Aigline !  '* 

This  letter  was  put  into  Aigline's  hands 
the  morning  after  Clarence  left  L'etoile, 
She  was  ill  prepared  for  its  contents.  Her 
heart  was  still  heavy  with  the  pressing 
message  from  Frangois,  of  which  St. 
Maur  had  been  the  bearer.  This  design- 
ing person  had  purposely  gone  out  of  his 
way  on  his  return  home,  with  the  view 
of  extracting  from  Lolotte's  young  bro- 
ther the  secret  of  her  residence.  But 
Fran9ois  had  the  courage  to  refuse  an- 
swering a  direct  question,  and  the  good 
sense  to  be  on  his  guard  against  betray- 
ing ones.  He  confessed  that  he  saw  his 
sister  occasionally,  though  not  often, 
being  forbidden  to  re-awaken  her  sen- 
sibilities :  but  he  intreated  St.  Maur  to 
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apprize  Aigline  of  what,  he  feared,  she 
was  not  told,  from  overkindness  to 
her,  that  their  poor  sister  was  evidently- 
wasting  away,  through  mere  longing  for 
home  and  her  dearest  companion  there. 

When  Aigline  repeated  this  to  the 
Baron  —  for  she  would  not  disturb  her 
sick  mother  with  the  sight  of  her  dis- 
tress, he  strove  to  make  light  of  Lolotte's 
loss  of  health  and  spirits :  but  urged, 
that  even  were  she  really  ill,  she  must 
be  sure  of  better  advice  and  attendance 
at  St.  Genevieve's  than  could  be  afforded 
her  at  Chateau  Roche  Blanc  in  its  pre- 
sent hospital-like  state. 

With  this  miserable  consolation,  and 
no  hope  of  release  from  her  other  duties 
for  the  dearer  one  of  hastening  to  cheer 
this  forlorn  sister,  AigHne,  in  her  saddest 
mood,  received  the  letter  of  Clarence. 
Its  bitterness  was  aggravated  to  her  by 
her  other  griefs. 

That  Clarence  should  believe  her  in- 
capable of  what  is  called  love,  she  could 
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bear ;  but  that  he  should  imagine  any 
sentiment  of  her  heart  superior  to  her 
friendship  for  him,  gave  her  the  sharpest 
pang.  Jealous  of  St.  Maur  !  of  one  that 
she  had  forbidden  herself  to  like  beyond 
a  certain  point,  even  though  his  well- 
acted  sentiment  pleased  her,  ■ —  lest  it 
should  seem  to  encroach  upon  that  part 
of  her  heart  sacred  to  the  companion  of 
her  childhood!  How  often  had  she 
checked  momentary  mirth,  or  deep  in- 
terest, when  excited  by  the  very  St.  Maur, 
out  of  a  romantic  notion  that  either  was 
a  sort  of  infidelity  to  Clarence !  She 
could  have  wept  her  spirit  at  her  eyes, 
that  Clarence  was  gone  in  such  misap- 
prehension :  for  whither  might  his  despair 
or  his  indignation  hurry  him  !  She  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  for  him  and  for 
herself,  —  and  for  once,  absolute  distrac- 
tion gave  her  strength.  She  determined 
to  make  an  effort,  at  least,  of  opening 
her  mother's  eyes  to  the  merits  of  one 
who  was  willing  to  wed  her  whole  family 
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with  herself;  and  if  she  failed  in  this, 
she  hoped  to  induce  Madame  de  Roche 
Blanc  to  commission  her  husband  with  a 
fair  statement  of  her  maternal  reasons  for 
inclining  Aigline  to  a  life  of  singleness, 
and  so  convince  Clarence  that  Aigline, 
so  far  from  being  attached  to  Victor  St. 
Maur,  allowed  her  heart  no  other  object 
than  the  fulfilment  of  its  first  duties. 

At  this  hope,  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth 
sprung  up  again :  and,  drying  her  eyes, 
Aigline  hastened  from  the  garden,  where 
she  was  walking,  into  the  house  ;  in  the 
firm  resolution  of  throwing  herself  before 
her  mother,  and  repeating  all  that  had 
passed  of  late  within  her  own  timid 
bosom.  But  the  right  purpose  was  sus- 
pended. 

Upon  entering  the  chateau,  Aigline 
found  every  body  in  consternation  :  a 
messenger  had  arrived  from  Languedoc 
—  the  great  cause  was  decided,  —  and 
Lolotte  was  pronounced  incapable  of 
benefiting  by  the  will  of  her  ill-judging 
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protectress.  The  Baroness  was  in  a  fit ; 
and  the  Baron  absolutely  incredulous  of 
the  event. 

Love,  Clarence,  St.  Maur  —  every- 
thing was  forgotten  by  Aigline  at  such  a 
moment :  or,  perhaps,  she  thought  of  the 
two  first,  only  to  renounce  the  faint  hope, 
that  lingering  like  a  last  leaf  in  autumn, 
had  kept  her  heart  from  feeling  quite 
withered.  After  the  Baron's  late  waste- 
fulness, Lolotte's  beggary  rendered  her 
family  beggars :  and  was  Aigline,  who 
had  refused  to  hear  Clarence  when  she 
was  comparatively  prosperous,  to  woo  his 
generous  affection  now  ?  The  sighing 
answer  of  this  question  put  it  to  rest,  as 
she  believed,  for  ever :  and  crushing  his 
letter  into  her  breast,  she  started  away, 
to  see  and  succour  her  mother. 

Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  was  for  a 
long  time  too  ill  to  utter  complaint,  or 
hear  comfort ;  and  Aigline  forbore  offer- 
ing the  last  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of   silent  assiduities,    until    the  sufferer 
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herself  broke   out  into  audible   lament- 
ation. 

From  her  disjointed  apostrophes,  and 
half-irritable  replies  to  the  tumultuous 
questionings  of  her  daughter,  the  latter 
became  more  clearly  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  her  family  than  she  had 
ever  been  5  and  discovered  that  the  tri- 
fling property  the  Baron  had  lately  settled 
upon  her  with  such  solemnity  of  bounty, 
could  not  pass  into  her  power  until  after 
his  death.  She  learnt,  too,  that  as  Lo- 
lotte's  expected  fortune  must  have  en- 
riched the  family  during  her  life,  and 
after  her  death  devolved  upon  her  father 
as  her  natural  heir,  he  had  legally  bound 
himself  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  it  to 
Cecile  :  so  purchasing  his  wife's  acquies- 
cence in  many  follies  she  fretted  at.  This 
instrument  was  now  of  less  use  than  that 
which  affected  to  make  restitution  to 
Aigline :  and  Madame  de  Roche  Blanc, 
contemplating  with  horror  the  want  and 
humiliation  of  the  darling  and  delicate 
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eliild,  for  whom  she  had  fancied  the  most 
brilh'ant  destiny,  gave  way  to  absolute 
frenzy. 

As  this  passion  of  impatience  subsided, 
Aighne  cast  herself  at  her  mother's  feet, 
renewing  the  promise  of  obeying  her  in 
all  things  ;  yet  confessing,  that  situated 
as  she  and  her  sister  were,  and  might  be, 
she  thought  it  possible  for  her  mother  to 
see  cause  for  retracting  her  opinion  of 
Clarence  Wiiloughby's  unfitness  to  be- 
come a  protector  to  them  hereafter. 

With  surprize,  nay  displeasuse,  Ma- 
dame de  Roche  Blanc  enquired  what  she 
meant?  Aigline's  heart  half  fainted 
-within  her  at  the  question  :  but  reco- 
vering, and  avoiding  the  fixed  look  which 
seemed  denouncing  all  she  was  about  to 
say,  ere  it  could  be  uttered,  she  trem- 
bh'ngly,  though  faithfully  related  what 
had  passed  between  her  and  Clarence  on 
the  forbidden  subject. 

Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  was  so  silent, 
and  became  so  attentive  as  Aigline  pro- 
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ceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  to  her 
of  privacy  and  competence  at  Uetoile,  if 
higher  hopes  failed,  that  joy  began  to 
dawn  upon  Aigline's  heart ;  and  she  de- 
tailed with  more  open  admiration,  all  that 
he  had  promised  of  care  and  kindness  to 
both  her  sisters,  if  ever  she  would  make 
his  home  her  home,  and  theirs. 

When  her  daughter  ended,  Madame 
de  Roche  Blanc  was  so  engrossed  by  her 
thoughts,  that  she  let  her  remain  some 
time  on  her  knees  ere  she  addressed 
her.  **  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
thisl"  she  exclaimed  with  bitterness. 
"  But  if  my  child  is  to  be  houseless,  other- 
wise, (Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  spoke 
as  if  she  had  no  other  child  than  Cecile,) 
any  shelter  is  worth  securing.  Well 
then,  Aigline,  while  my  wretched  exist- 
ence is  protracted,  I  expect  you  will  not 
think  of  marrying  :  but  when  I  am  gone, 
if  this  young  man  —  who,  I  believe,  is 
not  one  of  the  worst  —  renews  his  suit, 
and  has,  indeed,  a  fixed  home  to  assure 
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to  you  and  Cecile,  (Lolotte,  of  course,  is 
included,)  I  must  be  reconciled  —  satis- 
fied!^' 

Madame  paused:  Aigline's  eyes  at 
first  involuntarily  raised  themselves,  and 
fixed  a  look  of  earnest  expectation  upon 
her  mother's  face ;  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  address,  they  fell  hopelessly  again 
under  the  shade  of  their  long  lashes. 
That  "  if  he  renew,"  had  gone  like  a 
blighting  air  across  her  soul :  yet  think- 
ing to  emulate  his  generous  love  by  the 
self-denial  of  hers,  she  repeated,  with  a 
wringing  sigh,  "  Yes !  —  if  he  renew  his 
suit."  She  then  rose,  tottering,  from 
her  knees,  with  a  heart  as  changed  as  her 
countenance:  wondering,  perhaps,  that 
her  mother  never  seemed  capable  of 
gratefulness  either  to  heavenly  or  mortal 
hand  for  any  alleviation  of  sorrow,  or  any 
blessing;  still  less,  thought  of  striving 
for  the  happiness  of  any  living  thing,  save 
the  heartless,  rebellious  Cecile. 

<*  Whither    is    Clarence    Willoughby 
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gone?**  Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  asked, 
after  long  and  gloomy  abstraction. 
«  When  does  he  return  ?" 

Aigline,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
referred  her  to  his  letter.  Madame  de 
Roche  Blanc  read  it  again ;  that  gave 
her  no  information ;  simply  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of 
his  attachment,  and  to  Aigline's  obe- 
dience :  but  the  first  natural  omission 
was  enough  for  such  a  nature  as  the 
Baroness's ;  always  ready  to  consider 
every  speck  in  the  horizon  as  portentous 
of  future  storm,  and  every  human  cha- 
racter as  verging  continually  upon  evil. 
All  at  once  she  abandoned  the  agreeable 
ideas  Aigline's  representations  had  con- 
jured up ;  saw  only  levity,  and  gladness 
to  have  an  excuse  for  giving  her  up,  in 
the  strain  of  his  letter ;  asserted  that  he 
must  have  heard  of  the  fatal  end  of  the 
Baron's  suit ;  and,  finally,  fell  back  into 
such  a  paroxysm  of  despair  for  Cecile,  of 
reproach  at  the  Baron,  and  resentment 
H  2 
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at  his  poor  aunt  for  having  left  her  pro- 
perty so  awkwardly,  that  she  soon  placed 
herself  in  a  condition  of  serious  alarm  to 
those  about  her.  Stimulants,  then  opiates, 
and,  lastly,  complete  quiet,  was  all  that 
could  be  attempted  for  her  preserv- 
ation. 

The  Baron,  when  he  saw  her  stretched 
in  total  exhaustion  upon  her  bed,  could 
not  help  muttering  the  first  moral  reflec- 
tion he  had,  perhaps,  ever  made :  it  im- 
ported, that  had  she  submitted  to  the 
mortification  Providence  tried  her  with, 
and  consented  to  receive  Lolotte  home, 
in  exchange  for  Cecile,  (as  their  kins- 
woman once  wished  her  to  have  done,) 
that  little  sharp-witted  girl  might  now 
have  had  sure  possession  of  the  estates 
taken  from  her  sister»  Aigline,  as  she 
closed  her  mother's  curtains,  and  sat 
down  to  watch  beside  her,  clasped  her 
hands  in  sad  and  spiritless  prayer  :  looked 
after  the  impatient  Cecile,  who  had  come 
reluctantly  into  the  room  with  her  father. 
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and  now  ran  rudely  out ;  thought  of 
the  banished  Lolotte ;  and,  shuddering 
at  the  prospects  of  her  whole  family,  re- 
signed her  own  separate  destiny  and  the 
constancy  of  Clarence  into  the  care  of 
unerring  wisdom. 

Clarence,  meanwhile,  hastened  not  to 
the  palace  of  Nerac,  but,  as  his  friend's 
letter  indicated,  to  the  lodge  of  a  Gascon 
noble  in  the  forest  of  Nerac,  whither 
Adhemar  had  accompanied  his  late  guest 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  under  pretext  of 
chasing  the  wild  boar  with  him  and  his 
host ;  but,  in  reality,  to  receive  the  oath 
of  new  confederates.  It  was  late  at  night 
when  Clarence  arrived ;  but  though  he 
heard  sounds  of  convivial  cheerfulness 
issuing  from  the  hall  where  he  was  told 
the  Vidame  and  a  party  were  at  supper, 
he  heard  that  Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  after 
having  been  out  for  some  hours  alone, 
had  returned,  and  declining  to  join  the 
tr-avellers,  had  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. 

H  3 
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Thither  his  friend  sought  him  :  the 
lofty,  dark  pannelled  room  into  which 
he  entered,  though  not  a  sleeping  cham- 
ber, had  no  other  occupant  than  the 
Chevalier ;  who  sat  by  an  open  hearth, 
where  piled-up  logs  that  had  once  glowed 
cheeringly,  were  now  smothered  by  their 
own  grey  ashes.  His  lamp  too,  for  lack 
of  oil  or  of  trimming,  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished. Adhemar  had,  therefore, 
been  sitting  thus  some  time :  yet  he 
still  retained  his  riding-cloak  and  hat. 

Clarence  remarked  these  circumstances 
to  him  with  something  of  the  affectionate 
pleasantry  common  between  them :  for 
Clarence,  like  many  other  persons  natu- 
rally chearful,  was  often  mechanically 
gay,  when  his  heart  was  in  fact  ill  at 
ease,  De  Bourbon  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  he  started  up,  saying, 
with  a  forced  smile,  *•  Men  of  my  tem* 
perament,  Willoughby,  are  rarely  caught 
indulging  in  such  day-dreams  as  come 
unsolicited  into  the  thoughts  of  such  as 
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you.  In  truth,  I  have  subjects  enough 
for  bitter  musing  —  and  you  are  most 
welcome,  just  now." 

«*  You  are  disappointed,  I  fear  !'*  ex* 
claimed  his  friend  ;  painful  sympathy 
clouding  the  exhilarating  look  he  would 
fain  have  assumed.  "  Completely !"  was 
the  laconic  reply. 

After  a  momentary  pause,  Clarence 
pursued  his  enquiries ;  and  de  Bourbon, 
often  stopping  short  to  rail  at  his  own 
weakness,  for  having  expected  such  a 
miracle  in  his  destiny,  as  the  regeneration 
of  his  parent's  good  name  —  as  often 
losing  himself  in  some  other  thought,  till 
it  glazed  his  eyes  with  tears,  confusedly 
acquainted  Clarence  with  the  particulars 
of  his  disappointment. 

The  Vidame  of  Chartres  positively  de- 
nied having  ever  reported  more  on  the 
subject  of  Adhemar's  father,  than  that  he 
knew  it  was  his  resolution  to  refuse, 
through  life,  all  proposals  of  matching 
H  4* 
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him  to  any  other  woman  than  Ma'mselle 
de  Briquemart :  aware,  that  without  the 
consent  of  his  royal  cousin,  no  ceremony 
that  was  intended  to  bind  him  to  her, 
would  be  of  any  use;  nay,  produce  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  incensing  the  king, 
to  the  destruction  of  their  eventual  hopes. 

The  aunt  of  Adhemar,  the  only  sur- 
viving  member  of  his  mother's  immediate 
family,  did  not  add  to  this  testimony. 
When  Clarence  arrived,  the  Chevalier 
had  just  returned  from  visiting  her :  and 
though  the  details  she  gave  him,  exas- 
perated some  of  his  darkest  passions,  they 
tended  to  soften  his  asperity  towards  the 
memory  of  his  mother. 

It  was  evident  from  this  lady's  state- 
ment, that  after  the  king  had  positively 
refused  his  consent  to  a  marriage  which 
he  justly  believed  would  dangerously  in- 
crease the  power  and  insolence  of  the 
Guises,— Ma'mselle  de  Briquemart's  guar- 
dians  (the  heads  of  that  proud  house,)  had 
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purposely  left  her  in  the  way  of  danger, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  tempt  the  frailty  of 
her  lover,  and  render  their  subsequent 
marriage  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience 
with  him.  In  both  designs  they  succeeded: 
but  Fran9ois  de  Bourbon  was  summoned 
to  camp ;  and  while  he  was  thence  in* 
treating  permission  to  repair  the  wrong 
his  criminal  passion  had  committed,  (a 
consummation,     the     Guises    presump- 
tuously   considered    certain,)    the    sad 
victim  of  ill-regulated  affection,  perished 
in  giving  birth  to  their  child.     That  son, 
after  above  three  and  twenty  years  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  revived  her  memory,  could 
no  longer  refuse  tears  to  the  description 
of  his  mother's  shame  and  contrition,  as 
given  by  a  sister  who  loved  while  she 
condemned  her ;  and  who  was  now  pas- 
sing  her  life   in  prayers  for    her   souL 
He  confessed  to  Clarence,  that  his  stern 
nature  dissolved;    and  that  in  pressing 
his  aunt's    hand  to   his  lips  and  to  his 
H  5 
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heart,  he  felt  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
in  identifying  her  for  the  moment,  with 
his  idea  of  his  mother. 

"  There  cannot,  however,*'  he  added, 
"  be  any  sweetness  to  me  in  the  memory 
of  my  parents  —  for  their  transgression 
has  poisoned  my  existence  :  and  thus,  is 
the  tremendous  sentence,  of  sins  visited 
upon  the  children,  fearfully  explained. 
O !  Wiiloughby,  ever  abhor,  flee  as  I 
do,  the  first  throb  of  lawless  passion  — 
even  of  the  purest,  if  it  cannot  be  vir- 
tuously blessed  !  —  What  is  the  gift  of 
life  to  the  wretched  creature  who  springs 
from  the  indulgence  of  such  passion,  but 
a  cui'se  —  a  space  for  them  to  wander  — 
struggle  —  or  sin  in?  —  perhaps,  to  do 
all!" 

The  last  words,  Adhemar  spoke  in- 
wardly ;  for  certain  engagements  thronged 
into  his  thoughts,  troubling  him  with 
doubt  of  their  rectitude.  The  remem- 
brance  of  those  engagements,  connected 
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with  ideas  of  danger  and  loss,  of  death,  or 
highest  fortune,  at  once  banished  those 
softer  and  sadder  images  which  had  their 
full  share  in  his  foregone  remark. 

Clarence  noticed  the  extraordinary 
change  in  his  friend's  countenance,  and 
looking  earnestly  upon  him,  exclaimed, 
**You  have  more  to  tellmeyet,  Adhemar!** 
At  this  address,  the  Chevalier  turned 
his  dark  eyes  towards  him ;  their  dark- 
ness and  flashing  movement,  more  strik- 
ing from  the  extraordinary  ghastliness 
and  stillness  of  the  rest  of  his  face.  **  I 
have  just  seen  Lolotte !  ** 

**  Lolotte  1  —  how  !  —  where  ?  " 
The  Chevalier  did  not  answer,  until  he 
was  able  to  command  his  voice,  but  al- 
though that  was  slow  and  steady,  his 
lip  quivered.  **  I  saw  her  to  my  amaze- 
ment, at  the  convent  of  St.  Genevieve, 
where  I  went  to  visit  my  aunt.  The 
dog  1  had  given  her,  scented  its  for- 
mer master,  I  suppose,  for  it  burst  into 
H  6 
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the  parlour,  where  I  was  talking  to  my 
aunt,  through  the  grate,  and  Lolotte  fol- 
lowed, to  regain  him.  J  thought  I  saw  her 
ghost  —  rather  let  me  say,  her  angel  — 
so  beautiful  —  so  transparent  —  so  un- 
earthly—  such  joy  flashed  over  her 
i^ce!  —  I  heard  her  give  a  faint  cry: 
—  I  think  it  was  her  sister  she  called 
upon  —  and  then  she  sunk  down  at  my 
feet." 

"  O  Heaven  !  and  what  became  of 
you  at  that  moment  ?"  — 

«*  Willoughby !"  de  Bourbon  said, 
crimsoning  as  he  spoke,  yet  determi- 
nately  keeping  his  eyes  from  receding, 
as  if  resolved  that  his  friend  should 
see  strait  into  his  breast.  **  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  even  you,  what  fran- 
tic purpose  was  for  the  moment  in 
my  heart,  as  I  lifted  her  to  it,  and 
held  her  there,  forgetful  of  every  thing 
but  herself! — all  that  this  world  con- 
tains besides,  was  vanished.  My  aunt's 
14. 
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thrilling  voice  recalled  me  to  reason  : 
never  shall  1  forget  the  words  with  which 
she  "adjured  me  —  the  names  she  em- 
ployed, to  fright  me  at  my  own  emotion  1 
Many  things  then  passed  between  us, 
over  the  unconscious  form  of  Lolotte, 
which  if  they  have  rooted  some  fond  re- 
grets more  strongly  than  ever,  will,  I 
trust,  prevent  me  from  sinning  against 
holier  convictions.*'  Adhemar's  voice 
shook  at  the  conclusion,  and  precipitating 
his  face  in  his  hands,  he  yielded  all  at 
once  to  one  of  those  passionate  bursts, 
the  more  violent  from  their  infrequency, 
which  never,  until  Clarence  became 
known  to  him,  had  he  suffered  human 
eye  to  witness. 

His  friend  waited  with  a  pitying  heart, 
until  the  tempest  died  away  of  itself; 
then  anxious  to  relieve  the  fears  he  felt 
for  Lolotte,  enquired,  whether  she  were 
altered  from  illness,  or  mere  dispirited- 
ness. 

"  Dejection  has  begun  it  —  death,   I 
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fear,  will  end  it !"  de  Bourbon  said  se- 
verely. "  So  barbarous  a  banishment  — 
and  to  a  convent,  seems  inexplicable  to 
me.  What  motive  can  justify  her  parents, 
or  excuse  her  sister  ?" 

Clarence  impetuously  took  up  the  de- 
fence of  Aigline  :  that  of  the  Baron  and 
Baroness,  he  abandoned.  Many  dangers 
had  certainly  threatened  their  child-like 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty 
and  fortune ;  but  from  these  she  might 
have  been  preserved  even  in  her  own 
home,  had  they  been  contented  to  un- 
dergo the  restraints  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  The  Baroness,  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved, did  not  know  exactly  the  state  of 
the  poor  exile  —  but  even  she  was  so 
earnest  to  keep  Lolotte's  place  of  resi- 
dence concealed,  that  when  he  made  suit, 
at  Aigline's  request,  for  permission  to 
visit  her  sister,  and  bring  her  an  account 
of  her,  he  had  been  decidedly  refused. 
He  now  repeated  his  enquiries  to  his 
friend  concerning  the  opinion  enter- 
19 
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tained  of  Lolotte  by  those  about  her  j  and 
finding  that  the  faithful  Thomasine  con- 
sidered her  rapidly  wasting  away,  from 
sorrow  of  heart  and  weariness  of  life, 
hastily  exclaimed,  —  "  Why  cannot  I  go 
back  on  the  instant  to  Roche  Blanc  with 
this  account  ?  —  a  letter  from  you,  would 
shame  and  awe  this  insensible  father  into 
his  duty:  at  any  rate,  I  might  save  Aigline 
her  after-life  of  regret  —  and  to  do  that'* 
— he  stopt,    sighed,  and  turned  away. 

The  Chevalier  was  too  much  occupied 
with  other  interests,  to  observe  anything 
peculiar  in  his  friend's  tone.  "  There  is 
other  work  cut  out  for  you,*'  he  said;  **  Z 
will  send  her  brother.  You  must  to  Blois, 
•—  to  the  English  ambassador.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  be  off  to-morrow  by  cock- 
crow." 

"  Good  God !  is  this  the  business 
you  wrote  of!  —  What  has  happened !  ^— 

My     father" Clarence's     blanched 

and  quivering  lips  could  utter  no  more. 

Adhemar    de    Bourbon    quieted    his 
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friend's  liveliest  fears ;  and  drawing  fortli 
a  letter,  gave  it  him  to  read. 

In  the  same  envelope,  were  a  few  lines 
from  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  Eliza- 
beth's representative  at  the  court  of 
France,  requesting  the  Chevalier  to  for- 
ward  the  enclosed  order,  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Clarence,  who  was  presumed 
to  be  in  his  society,  or  within  his  reach. 
The  order  itselfi  simply  purported  that  it 
was  the  Queen  of  England's  pleasure  for 
the  receiver  of  it,  immediately  to  despoil 
himself  of  every  outward  pretension  to 
relationship  with  the  noble  house  of  De 
la  Pole ;  such  as  armorial  bearings,  deco- 
rations, &c.  and  upon  no  account  to  pre- 
sume setting  foot  on  English  ground 
under  peril  of  his  life,  without  her  Ma- 
jesty's express  permission. 

Clarence  was  thunderstruck  at  this 
evident  reverse  of  fortune.  Unconscious 
of  meriting  it  by  a  single  indiscretion  or 
presumption  of  his  own,  he  naturally 
concluded,  that  he  owed  it  to  the  ill  offices 
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of  the  favourite  Dudley,  who  might  have 
discovered  the  ChevaHer  de  Bourbon's 
visit  to  the  queen,  and  her  flattering  re- 
ception of  him,  and  thus  wreak  upon  de 
Bourbon's  friend,  the  jealous  alarm  in- 
spired by  the  former.  He  expressed  this 
opinion  with  his  wonted  rapidity  of  judg- 
ment; and  with  even  more  than  his  ordi- 
nary warmth,  (for  his  feelings  yet  vibrated 
with  previous  irritation),  protested,  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  abate  of  his 
lawful  pretensions,  until  they  were  ac- 
tually decided  against,  by  the  form  of  jus- 
tice to  which  his  father  had  unluckily 
consented. 

De  Bourbon  suffered  him  to  exhale 
his  first  indignation  undisturbed,  after 
which  he  spoke  to  him  the  language  of 
sense  and  better  experience.  He  shewed 
him  that  obedience  to  this  harsh  man- 
date was  indispensable,  unless  he  meant 
to  brave  his  sovereign,  and  so  destroy  at 
once  the  hope  arising  from  some  new 
turn  in  his  favour.     To  submit  with  out- 
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ward  cheerfulness  to  the  command,  as 
taking  it  for  a  mere  form,  ordinary  in 
such  cases,  would  be  the  only  mode  of 
reconciling  dignity  with  duty  :  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  ambassador,  he  might 
enter  his  protest  against  having  his  obe- 
dience mistaken  for  an  admission  of  in- 
adequate pretensions  ;  and  state  that  he 
obeyed  now,  as  he  would  hope  ever  to 
do,  when  her  majesty's  commands  ex- 
tended only  to  the  badges,  not  the  body 
of  honour. 

"  Conduct  yourself  with  prudence,  for 
once  in  your  life,  when  your  interest  is 
at  stake,"  Adhemar  continued,  smiling 
kindly  though  sadly,  *^  and  you  will  hap- 
pily frustrate  the  main  aim  of  those  who 
may  have  reckoned  upon  thus  pushing 
you  into  an  open  shew  of  refractoriness. 
If  it  prove  simply  an  act  of  weakness  in 
Elizabeth,  veering  about,  at  the  breath 
of  her  favourite,  I  think  I  know  ar- 
guments that  will  right  you  again.  But 
if    there     be    displeasure     under    the 
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command  —  if  those  at  home  or  abroad 
have  got  scent  of  our  visit  to  England, 
the  mischief  is  desperate  !  —  it  will  im- 
port  me,  to  know  that,  on  the  in- 
stant." 

"  Kindest !  truest  of  friends !''  Cla- 
rence  exclaimed,  imagining  de  Bourbon 
spoke  solely  with  reference  to  his  for- 
tunes, suspecting  not  that  he  trembled 
for  his  own  stake  in  the  secret,  ^*  I  wish 
this  charge  may  liave  originated  in  a 
notion  that  I  have  blabbed  the  favour 
shewn  me  —  for  then  the  evil  ceases,  the 
moment  I  disprove  it." 

The  Chevalier  shook  his  head  with  the 
same  disturbed  look  ;  but  suddenly  try- 
ing to  clear  his  brow,  he  said,  evasively, 
"  Suspicion  once  roused,  is  not  so  soon 
lulled:  however,  I  exhort  you  to  press 
for  her  majesty's  reasons,  when  you  see 
the  ambassador.  Be  away  by  day-break: 
I  will  follow,  the  moment  some  of  the 
family  from  Roche  Blanc —  I  cannot  go 
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hence  till  then."  The  variations  of  de 
Bourbon's  complexion  completed  what 
his  words  left  unfinished ;  he  looked 
down,  and  sighed  profoundly. 

Clarence  affectionately  and  repeatedly 
pressed  his  hand  as  they  stood  together 
at  a  window,  whither  the  moon  had  at- 
tracted them,  almost  mechanically,  after 
both  the  lamp  and  the  fire  were  out.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  her  cold  beam, 
and  glancing  on  the  abstracted  expres- 
sion of  his  friend's  countenance,  said, 
hesitatingly,  — 

"  I  had  a  long  story  to  tell  you  of  my 
own  heart  —  a  foolish  one  enough  —  but 
this  is  not  the  time  for  it :  and  you  teach 
how  useless  regrets  are  to  be  mastered. 
I  will  not  trust  myself  back  to  Koche 
Blanc,  but  do  as  you  counsel ;  be  on 
my  horse  for  Blois  to-morrow,  ere  sun 


rise." 


*'  A  story  to  tell  me !"  repeated  Ad- 
hemar.  **  You  have  not  been  refused  ?*^ 
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The  manner  he  asked  this,  showed  that 
the  idea  of  an  attachment  between  Cla- 
rence and  Aigline  had  long  been  familiar 
to  his  thoughts. 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  was  the  ill  articu* 
lated  answer. 

De  Bourbon  expressed  his  surprize 
and  concern  with  a  tempered  earnestness, 
which  promised  indulgence  to  his  m.ore 
impassioned  companion's  weakest  regrets: 
the  latter,  however,  not  only  refused  him- 
self the  relief  of  complaint,  but  the  tempt- 
ing prospect  of  being  flattered  back  into 
self-delusion ;  and,  striving  to  smile,  de- 
precated further  conversation  on  the 
subject :  recurring  again  to  the  more  im- 
portant one  of  his  concerns  in  England. 

Adhemar,  who  had  yet  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Nerac  for  young  rran9ois, 
and  had  besides  to  see  one  of  the  guests 
in  the  house  ere  he  slept,  briefly  repeated 
what  he  most  wished  to  impress  upon  his 
friend's  mind  ;  and,  counselling  him  to 
take  a  few  hours  rest   ere  he  resumed 
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travelling,  bade  him  farewell,  till  they 
should  meet  again  at  Blois. 

The  hunting-lodge  where  he  left  his 
friend,  being  in  the  road  from  Beam  to 
Nerac,  Clarence  was  agreeably  surprized 
by  encountering  Fran9ois  la  Marot,  obey- 
ing, at  the  earliest  hour  possible,  the 
summons  of  his  first  patron.  A  joyful 
greeting  passed  between  them  :  for  Fran- 
cois, in  spite  of  many  unweeded  faults, 
had  a  warm  and  grateful  heart ;  and 
Clarence  rejoiced  in  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  seeming 
desertion  from  friendly  duty. 

A  short  parley  was  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint each  other  with  their  different 
purposes.  Clarence  learnt  that  Francois 
had  commissioned  Victor  St.  Maur  to 
inform  Aigline  of  his  uneasiness  about 
Lolotte;  and  Francois  was,  therefore, 
commissioned  to  tell  Aigline  that  Cla- 
rence repented  the  violent  letter  he  had 
written  to  her ;  since  he  now  understood 
why  this  new  acquaintance  was  received 
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by  her  in  private,  when  an   old  friend 
like   him  was    excluded.     Further  thatt 
this  Clarence  ventured  not  to  say;  not 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  own  his  pe- 
culiar affection  for  Aigline,  even  to  her 
young  brother  ;  but,  situated  as  he  now 
was,  with  a    threatening    cloud   before 
him,  he  knew  not  whether  it  might  not 
be  as  selfish  as  vain :  and  though  a  suffi- 
cient reason  was  given  for  the  appear- 
ance which  had  awakened  his  jealousy, 
still  the  actual  cause  for  such  jealousy  too 
probably  existed.      Some  words    which 
dropt  from  the  high-spirited  boy,  made 
him   see  that  he    suspected  Victor   St. 
Maur  of  a  tender  interest  in  one  of  his 
sisters.     Fran9ois  seemed  to  think  it  was 
Lolotte ;  and  although  such  a  suspicion 
fired  Clarence's  heart  with  equal  indig- 
nation, he  felt  how  preferable  it  was,  to 
the  fear  of  his  loving  and  being  beloved 
of  Aigline. 

"  1  was  a  fool,"  Fran9ois   said,  "  to 
give    my  commission    to  him;  but,  in 
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truth,  I  had  no  other  way  of  obeying  my 
father,  who  forbade  me  to  write  about 
Lolotte,  and  yet  of  letting  Aigline  know 
how  dismally  poor  Lolotte  was  going  on. 
And  I  did  not  observe  any  thing  par- 
ticular in  St.  Maur's  expressions,  until 
he  said  something  which  made  me  sus- 
pect that  he  either  admires  poor  Lolotte 
more  than  is  safe,  or  else  chooses  to 
show  great  anxiety  about  her  to  ingra* 
tiate  himself  with  Aigline.  But  I  have 
heard  things  of  him  I  don't  like ;  and 
shall  take  care,  if  the  Chevalier  sends  me 
to  Roche  Blanc,  to  put  them  all  on  their 
guard  against  his  plausibleness." 

This  determination  was  exactly  what 
Clarence  could  have  wished;  and  exhort- 
ing him  to  persevere  in  it,  he  charged 
him  anew  to  tell  Aigline  that  a  very  un- 
pleasant communication  from  England 
forced  him  to  proceed,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  English  ambassador ;  but 
that  his  friends  at  Roche  Blanc  would 
possess  his  thoughts,  and  have  his  prayers. 
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A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  was  then 
exchanged  between  the  smart  little  page 
and  his  indulgently-smiling  friend  ;  after 
which,  each  spurred  his  horse  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  on  their  separate  errands. 

The  human  heart,  if  it  is  formed  for 
any  thing  good,  is  early  susceptible  of 
concern  for  others,  and  blame  of  itself: 
young  Fran9ois,  after  parting  from  Cla- 
rence, rode  along,  condemning  himself 
for  not  having  more  strongly  remon- 
strated with  his  father,  against  the  cruel 
policy  of  keeping  Lolotte's  declining 
health  from  the  knowledge  of  her  mother 
and  sister :  and  many  an  affectionate  sigh 
did  he  give  to  the  expected  sorrow  of 
Aigline,  and  to  the  condition  of  poor 
Lolotte  herself!  Fran9ois,  indeed,  had 
remonstrated  oftener  than  he  remembered 
having  done ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  His 
inconsiderate  father  had  so  long  accus- 
tomed himself  to  regard  this  unfortunate 
daughter  as  a  mere  automaton,  by  whom 
change  of  place  and  persons  was  unob- 
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served,  that  he  never  deemed  it  part  of 
his  duty  to  provide,  with  her  personal 
safety,  against  the  effects  of  her  possible 
regret  at  separation  from  her  family. 
Each  time  he  visited  her,  which  was  not 
often,  he  saw  her  fading  more  obviously  : 
but  at  first  he  satisfied  himself  with  acci- 
dental causes,  such  as  a  hot  or  a  cold  day, 
and  then  admitted  that  she  wasted  sur- 
prizingly.  Her  life  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  them  all,  until  the  fate  of  the 
legacy  were  determined,  yet  he  scrupled 
to  bring  her  home,  lest  her  return  should 
increase  the  gloom  fast  spreading  there ; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  Aigline  to  know 
her  state, because  her  importunities  would 
be  unceasing  for  the  transfer  he  was  de- 
termined to  resist.  It  was  very  distress- 
ing, he  thought,  and  very  disagreeable ; 
and  he  was  very  sorry  for  poor  Lolotte  ; 
and  sorry  his  wife  was  so  ill  that  Aigline 
could  not  be  spared  from  her ;  and  sorry 
that  his  duty  to  the  rest  of  his  family 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  this 
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unfortunately-lovely  daughter  thus  out 
of*  harm's  way.  But  it  could  not  be 
helped  :  and,  as  a  sound  philosopher  and 
a  good  christian,  (to  which  characters 
the  Baron  had  an  equal  claim,)  he  must 
submit.  The  Baron  did  submit  so  com- 
pletely, that  from  the  moment  in  which 
he  thus  summoned  himself  to  the  bar  of 
conscience,  he  never  once  re-argued  the 
subject  J  until  it  was  all  at  once  brought 
back  to  his  recollection,  by  the  arrival 
and  mission  of  his  son. 

Ere  Fran9ois  presented  himself  to  Ad- 
hemar  de  Bourbon,  he  had  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  Nerac,  without  higher 
reference  than  to  the  governor  of  the 
pages.  His  turn  of  attendance  upon  tlie 
little  prince  of  Beam  having  just  ter- 
minated, he  was  allowed  full  liberty  to 
be  with  his  family  for  any  period  short 
of  a  month. 

The  Chevalier  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  his  interference    would  not  be  re- 
quired 5  and  having  coupled  much  com- 
I  2 
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mendation  of  the  boy's  fore-thought  with' 
the  instructions  he  gave,  (hiding  his 
wringing  anxiety  for  Lolotte,  meanwhile, 
under  a  cold  and  stately  demeanour,)  he 
dispatched  him  on  his  errand,  escorted 
by  one  of  his  own  trustiest  domestics. 

Francois  found  all  at  his  home  in  the 
first  pangs  of  their  recent  misfortune : 
the  very  name  of  Lolotte  was  a  sort  of 
knell  to  the  Baroness.  Yet  she  saw  in 
the  Chevalier's  interference,  and  the 
sternly-dignified  rebuke  contained  in  his 
letter,  a  destruction  to  other  hopes  :  and 
although  these,  grounded  upon  the  power 
and  stability  of  the  Bourbons,  were 
greatly  diminished  by  the  diminished 
consequence  of  that  house,  in  the  pre- 
sent blight  of  her  children's  fortunes, 
they  were  still  an  object  to  grasp  at. 
Her  ambition  had  long  secretly  coveted 
some  honourable  appointment  for  her 
darling  Cecile,  whenever  she  should 
reach  an  age  fit  for  gracing  and  profiting 
by  it:  except  through  the  medium    of 
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the  Vicomte  de  Limoges,  she  had  no 
channel  to  the  favour  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  The  Baron,  presuming  upon 
his  son's  place  in  the  palace  of  Anthony, 
had  more  than  once  risked  the  loss  of  it 
by  indiscreet  suits,  and  forward  conduct^ 
he  was,  therefore,  unlikely  to  obtain  of 
liimself,  patronage  for  any  other  branch 
of  his  family.  Madame  de  Roche  Blanc 
saw  no  alternative,  but  immediate  con- 
formity with  the  Chevalier's  instructions, 
to  send  Aigline  to  her  sister. 

Necessity  for  further  care  of  Lolotte, 
as  it  affected  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
her  family,  was  indeed,  over;  and  the 
Baroness  was  well  aware  that  the  ruinous 
state  of  her  husband's  finances  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
his  daughter  in  any  residence  where  he 
must  pay  separately  for  her  maintenance: 
but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Baron 
was  absent;  gone  to  meet. an  eminent 
civilian  at  Foix,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
chtsiin  encouragement  for  re-pleading  the 
I  3 
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cause  in  Paris.  Aigline's  anguish  on  the 
occasion  was  extreme :  her  sensibilities 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  under  her  own 
command ;  and  even  habitual  dread  of 
her  mother's  harsh  remarks,  could  not 
assist  her  in  tempering  the  exclamations 
of  distraction  with  which  she  heard  Fran- 
9ois  describe  the  changed  appearance  of 
their  once  blooming  sister.  It  was  im- 
possible too,  to  think  of  leaving  her 
mother  solely  to  the  care  of  servants. 
The  sullen  misery  into  which  Madame 
de  Roche  Blanc  had  fallen  after  her  first 
paroxysm  of  violence  when  the  law-suit 
ended,  had  aggravated  her  disorder  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  around  her  looked 
daily  for  her  dissolution.  In  distraction 
between  her  mother  and  her  sister, 
Aigline  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  praying 
aloud  for  the  Almighty  to  direct  her 
actions  and  her  wishes.  The  invalid 
herself,  sometimes  willed  her  to  return 
immediatelv  with  Fran9ois,  so  to  claim 
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merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier, 
and  bespeak  his  future  favour ;  some- 
times bodily  suffering,  and  roused  temper 
prevailed  j  and  wounded  by  Cecile's  cal- 
lousness, or  impertinences,  she  would 
exclaim,  "  No !  let  the  ruin  be  complete! 
—  let  her  fate  take  its  chance !  —  I  will 
not  strip  myself  of  my  only  dutiful 
child's  support  in  my  last  hour,  for  that 
ungrateful  girl !" 

Aigline  mediated  for  Cecile  ;  and  wept 
between  regard  for  a  mother,  whom  but 
an  instant's  tenderness  endeared,  and 
stronger  yearnings  towards  the  outcast 
Lolotte.  Fran9ois,  with  some  little  hu- 
mour at  his  mother,  and  sincere  concern 
for  his  two  elder  sisters,  (Cecile  he  openly 
professed  to  have  no  patience  with,) 
perhaps  increased  this  domestic  confu- 
sion. Insisting  strenuously  upon  the 
Vicomte  de  Limoges'  extreme  displea- 
sure, if  they  treated  him  with  such  appa- 
rent insolence  as  to  detain  him  in  Gascony 
longer  than  he  had  specified  j  and  assert- 
I  4 
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iiig,  that  the  loss  of  Fraii9ois'  place  in  the 
royal  household  of  Navarre,  together 
with  every  future  prospect  dependent  on 
it,  might  be  the  result. 

"  Let  Aigline  go  alone  —  I  mean  with 
one  of  our  own  people,  in  addition  to  the 
Chevalier's  servant  —  and  1  will  stay. 
Surely,  there  must  be  some  kind  friend 
or  neighbour  who  will  come  and  help  me 
to  nurse  you,  mother?" 

Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  did  not  an- 
swer :  she  knew  that  she  had  never  made 
a  friend  ;  and  remembered  how  often  in 
her  day  of  health,  she  had  repelled  the 
advances  of  an  acquaintance,  and  with- 
drawn from  acts  of  Christian  charity,  to 
such,  as  might  on  that  principle  alone, 
have  now  been  kind  Samaritans  to  her ! 
The  pastor's  wife,  indeed,  deemed  it  her 
especial  duty  never  to  be  wearied  in  well 
doing  ;  and  she  was  sure  to.  take,  cheer- 
fully, Aigline's  place  in  her  sick-room  : 
but  then  it  would  be  for  Aigline's  sake, 
—  or  God's  sake,  - —  and  Madame  de 
11 
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Roche  Blanc's  sullen  nature  rejected  the 
obligation.  She  persisted  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  excluding  every  one,  except  her 
own  children  and  her  own  servants,  until 
the  Baron,  or  Aigline,  should  return. 

Such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
consented  to:  Aigline  could  not  leave  a 
dying  parent  to  such  inadequate  attend- 
ants: the  best  intentioned  of  them  was 
but  a  heedless  boy,  somewhat  inflated 
with  ideas  of  his  own  consequence ;  and 
easily  provoked  by  what  his  keen  dis- 
cernment saw  was  wrong,  or  wilful, 
though  as  easily  made  ashamed  of  his 
petulance.  The  person  to  minister  to 
such  an  invalid  as  their  mother  must  be 
very  different.  They  must  "possess  their 
souls  in  patience,"  or  fatally  aggravate  all 
her  worst  symptoms. 

The  wretched  state  of  indecision  in 
Vv'hich  .  such  reflections  kept  Aigline, 
wasted  more  time  than  she  could  bear  to 
think  of  J  the  Baron's  return  could  not 
be  expected  for  many  daysj  yet  how  to 
I  5 
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go,  before  he  came,  to  take  the  invalid 
into  his  especial  care:  Fran9ois,  how- 
ever, continued  firm  in  his  expostulation ; 
Cecile  saw  fit  to  make  temporary  repar- 
ation for  her  fault,  by  a  few  forced 
caresses  and  scanty  tears;  and,  for  her 
possible  advantage,  (credulous  dotage 
refusing  to  read  consumption  in  her  hectic 
cheek,)  Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  deter- 
mined to  forego  her  own  comfort.  She 
decided  that  Aigline  should  set  off  the 
next  day  for  St.  Genevieve  to  bring 
Lolotte  back,  if  she  were  able  to  en- 
counter the  journey,  or  to  remain  with 
her  until  milder  weather  renovated  her 
strength.  Happily  for  Aigline,  old 
Godefroi,  who  had  been  at  L'etoile 
during  the  last  days  of  Clarence's  resi- 
dence there,  had  walked  down  into  the 
valley  to  see  the  dear  young  lady  of  the 
chateau,  and  when  he  heard  a  question 
of  what  servant  was  to  accompany  her, 
earnestly  offered  his  services. 

Godefroi  was  old,  but  he  was  hale  and 
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active,  and  used  to  fatigue  ;  used  also 
to  that  prevoyance,  sometimes  as  neces- 
sary to  a  traveller  as  to  a  soldier:  he 
pressed  his  offer  with  equal  respect  and 
kindness ;  and  Aigline,  who  secretly 
loved  to  consider  every  thing  and  every 
body  in  whom  Clarence  was  interested, 
as  parts  of  himself,  rejoiced  when  she 
was  permitted  to  tell  the  veteran  he  might 
accompany  her. 

With  a  divided  heart  did  she  prepare 
for  this  journey :  thought  of  herself  she 
had  none  ;  though  it  was  early  in  January, 
the  weather  unusually  severe,  with  storms 
of  sleet  and  rain  that  rendered  the  low- 
lands so  many  marshes.  She  took  leave 
of  her  mother  over  night,  hopeless  that 
they  should  ever  meet  again  j  and,  with 
this  impression  heavy  on  her  spirits,  she 
saw  Fran9ois  the  next  morning.  Her 
exhortations  to  him  to  quell  his  impatient 
temper,  and  remember  to  whom  he  was 
rendering  the  offices  of  affection  and 
I  6 
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duty,  were  enforced  by  the  solemn  as- 
surance that  she  believed  their  mother 
had  not  long  to  live;  and  that  as  he 
obeyed  this,  his  first  call  to  active  fulfil- 
ment of  their  heavenly  father's  will,  his 
own  future  lot  would  be  blessed  or 
blighted. 

Francois  heard  her  for  some  time  in 
silence :  there  was  a  sort  of  struggle 
within  him,  between  the  artless  feel- 
ings of  boyhood,  and  those  notions  of 
manliness  inseparable  from  his  picmature 
acquisition  of  ostensible  business  in  life, 
without,  in  reality,  being  called  upon  to 
wholesome  exertion  of  any  kind  :  at  last, 
impetuously  bursting  into  tears,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  her  breast,  he 
exclaimed,  kissing  her  between  every 
word,  "I  do  love  you,  Aigline ;  but  I 
own,  I  am  always  vexed  at  my  mother  ; 
but  I  know  it  is  wrong  —  and  I  promise 
you  to  do  my  best,  to  master  my  own  vile 
passionateness,  and  show  duty  to  her.  I 
wish  I  could  cut  myself  in  two,  that  half 
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of  me  might  stay   here,  and  the  other 
half  go  and  protect  you  !'' 

Aigline's  overflowing  sensibility  spoke 
in  the  fervent  kiss  she  printed  on  his 
forehead,  as  drowned  in  tears,  she  vainly 
attempted  to  answer  him.  Comfort, 
however,  was  in  her  breast;  and,  as  she 
thought  of  Cecile,  in  contrast  with  him, 
she  could  not  refrain  from  whispering  to 
herself,  "  even  an  erring  heart  is  better 
than  none  at  all." 

*'  My  sweet  brother,"  she  continued 
aloud,  regarding  him  with  endearment 
in  her  pensively  smiling  eyes,  "  I  will 
trust  to  you.  Only  promise,  that  if  any 
alarming  change  appears  in  my  mother, 
you  will  send  instantly  for  our  good 
divine.  I  have  already  sent  a  request  to 
his  excellent  wife,  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
comply  with.  Every  day  —  every  day  I 
miss  the  dearest  and  most  succouring  of 
our  neighbours,  more  and  more  !  But 
you  must  have  almost  forgot  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby."     Aigline  sighed  heavily,  fall- 
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ing  back  upon  her  own  thoughts  for  the 
repetition  of  scenes  in  which  this  honored 
friend  had  been  her  firmest  support. 

Fran9ois  assured  her  he  had  not  for- 
gotten Mr.  Willoughby  ;  and  detaining 
her  hand,  as  she  would  have  ghded  from 
him,  perhaps,  to  conceal  increasing  emo- 
tion, he  delivered  the  message  from  Cla- 
rence. At  that  name  Aigline  was  arrested. 
Young  as  Francois  was,  he  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  court  of  a  gallant  monarch, 
to  be  quick  at  divining  love-secrets :  he 
wsLS,  also,  at  that  age,  when  forward  youth 
piques  itself  upon  such  confidences  and 
such  discoveries ;  and,  with  something  of 
arch  affection,  he  now  made  his  sister 
sensible  that  her  present  confusion,  and 
Clarence  Willoughby's  earnestness  when 
he  gave  him  the  commission,  had  not 
passed  without  due  comment. 

Aighne  answered  she  knew  not  what ; 
and  hurrying  away,  carried  with  her  only 
the  sweet  consciousness  that  Clarence, 
angry  and  jealous  as  lie  had  gone  fi'om  it, 
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would  have  returned  to  Roche  Blanc  if 
he  could.  In  the  sort  of  dizziness  which 
great  agitation  so  often  produces,  she 
had  imperfectly  heard  those  particulars, 
which  were  meant  to  acquaint  her  that 
she  would  find  only  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourbon  at  Nerac. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Cruel  circumstances  conspired  against 
Aigline's  journey.  By  the  time  she 
reached  the  confines  of  Gascony,  a  river 
which  was  extraordinarily  swollen  by 
heavy  rains,  and  other  causes  incidental 
to  mountainous  countries,  had  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  swept  away  the  only  bridge 
that  crossed  it  in  their  direct  road.  Her 
careful  guardian  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  suffering  her  to  dare  its  im- 
petuous current  in  a  boat ;  and  they  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  go  some  leagues 
down  its  left  bank,  ere  they  found  a  safe 
passage  to  the  opposite  one.  Similar  im- 
pediments, the  consequence  of  a  pecu- 
liarly inclement  season,    hindered  their 
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progress.  So  that,  wearied  more  in  spirit 
than  in  body,  Aigline  did  not  reach  St. 
Genevieve  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  after  quitting  Roche  Blanc. 
The  sight  of  the  gloomy  pile  recalled  to 
her  the  feelings  with  which  she  had  first 
and  last  seen  it ;  now  they  appeared  pro- 
phetic. "  O  my  poor  Lolotte,"  she  ex- 
claimed, inwardly  ;  "  if  ever  I  have  you 
again  in  these  arms,  never  shall  you  leave 
them  while  they  have  power  to  hold 
you !"  But,  while  Aigline  said  this,  she 
felt  how  little  of  permanent  comfort  it 
would  be  in  her  ability  to  bestow  upon 
one  circumstanced  like  her  sister.  She 
could  not  doubt  what  was  the  individual 
sentiment  which  had  occasioned Lolotte's 
despondency ;  and  though  she  believed 
herself  regretted,  happily  she  imagined 
not  to  what  degree.  But  they  were  now 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  another 
five  minutes  would  place  this  sister,  sick 
and  wasted  as  she  expected  to  find  her, 
upon  her  breast. 
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No  such  woeful  joy  awaited  Aigline  : 
upon  entering  the  convent  parlour,  and 
eagerly  enquiring  for  her  sister,  the  abrupt 
communication  of  the  abbess  struck  her 
as  with  a  thunderbolt ;  and,  when  she 
recovered  from  the  long  insensibiUty  into 
which  the  unexpected  tidings  had  thrown 
her,  her  distracted  faculties  were  a  much 
longer  time  of  acquiring  steadiness  to 
attend  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
her  sister's  disappearance.  They  were 
briefly  these  :  — 

After  the  transporting  sight  of  Adhe- 
mar  de  Bourbon,  Lolotte's  silent  dejec- 
tion, had  changed  into  a  wild  and  restless 
feverishness  of  look  and  manner ;  her 
faithful  attendant  was  unhappily  con- 
fined to  her  bed  with  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism ;  and  during  the  period  of  a 
procession  of  all  the  religious  communi- 
ties in  the  province,  to  commemorate 
ancient  privilege  or  blessing,  the  poor 
girl  had  either  found  means  of  getting 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  place,  and 
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SO  fled  alone,  none  knew  whither  ;  or 
been  seized,  and  carried  off  by  some  de- 
signing wretch. 

Suspicion  of  Victor  St.  Maur,  and  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  immediately 
entered  the  mind  of  Thomasine,  who  sent 
boldly  to  the  former,  through  the  means 
of  his  aunt,  equally  shocked,   and    far 
more  interested  than  she  could  be,  in 
having  his  innocence  proved.     De  Bour- 
bon's manner,  when  he  obeyed  the  dar- 
ing  summons,     required    no    collateral 
testimony.  As  amazed  and  more  afflicted 
than  either  of  them,    he  instantly  took 
measures  for  tracing  the  poor  run-away, 
whose   peculiar   circumstances  of  mind 
and  body,  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  take  any  means  for  her  own  preserva- 
tion.    Two  days   had   elapsed,  and   no 
tidings  were  received  of  Lolotte. 

Aigline's  first  death-like  swoon  upon 
hearing  these  grievous  things,  was  nearly 
followed  by  another,  when  she  was  re- 
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minded  that  Clarence  Willoughby  was  no 
longer  in  Gascony.  Her  soul  had  flown 
like  the  child  to  its  mother's  arms,  to 
his  idea  for  succour  and  support.  All 
remembrance  of  love  sought,  and  love  re- 
jected —  of  jealousy  on  his  side,  and  con- 
sequent apprehension  on  hers  —  was 
forgotten  :  she  thought  of  him,  but  as  the 
being  upon  whom  her  spirit  must  lean  for 
earthly  support,  so  long  as  it  could  suffer 
wrong,  or  feel  consolation ;  and  now  that 
she  was  reminded,  that  he  was  far  away, 
she  seemed  abandoned  of  all. 

The  shock,  the  agony,  the  sudden 
going  out  of  a  last  hope,  was  too  much 
for  one  so  young,  and  so  poorly  disci- 
plined  :  a  sort  of  stupor  succeeded  to  the 
insane  desperation  of  her  first  feelings, 
and  not  even  the  awful  adjurations  of  sis- 
ter Josephine  (theaunt  of  Adhemar,)  nor 
the  plainer  exhortations  of  the  disabled 
Thomasine,  were  of  power  to  re-animate 
her.  How  long  this  alarming  numbness 
of  mind  might  have  continued,  is  difficult 
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to  say,  had  not  tidings  of  comparative 
comfort,  arrived  and  roused  her. 

The  second  morning  after  Aigline's 
arrival  at  St.  Genevieve,  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourbon,  sent  to  say,  that  Lolotte  was 
found,  and  that  he  was  wath  her,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  court  physicians 
from  Nerac. 

Poor  Lolotte  had  wandered  by  herself; 
thinking  only  of  getting  back  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  the  objects  of  her  innocent  ido- 
latry, whose  late  presence  had  heightened 
it  into  passionateness.  She  had  gone  on,  at 
random,  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
where  stood  the  hunting-lodge  of  the 
noble  Gascon,  with  whom  de  Bourbon 
was  staying.  One  of  the  under  rangers 
found  her  there,  and  conveyed  her  home 
to  his  wife.  Her  delicate  flesh,  as  well  as 
her  cloaths,  was  all  torn  by  the  briary 
undergrowths,  among  w-hich  she  had 
mechanically  pursued  her  way ;  perhaps 
imagining  they  were  the  thickets  of 
I/etoile ;  she  was  exhausted  from  fatiarue 
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and  want  of  food,  having  only  winter  ber- 
ries to  subsist  on.  Nearly  distracted  with 
terror,  impatience,  and  suffering  from  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of 
other  shelter  than  the  sno\v-roofed  trees, 
she  could  scarcely  utter  intelligible  sounds 
except  the  names  of  her  sister  and  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Bourbon. 

The  ranger  conjecturing  that  she  might 
be  some  unfortunate  youig  creature  led 
astray,  and  deserted  by  an  attendant  of 
the  illustrious  person  upon  whom  she 
called  (he  thought),  for  justice,  set  forth 
at  once  for  the  house  where  he  knew  the 
Vicomte  de  Limoges  was  to  be  found. 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon's  noble  custom  of 
personally  attending  to  the  suit  of  the 
humblest  peasant,  wherever  he  might  be, 
made  this  bold  step  a  successful  one  ;  and 
luckily  confined  the  distressing  tale  to 
fewer  breasts. 

Pierced  at  the  same  instant  w^ith  grief 
and  joy,  what  might  be  his  heart's  fate 
afterwards,  if  he  should  dare  the  sight 
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of  Lolotte  again,  de  Bourbon  scarcely 
ventured  to  ask.  Dizzy  from  the  rush  of 
contrary  passions,  and  every  pulse  throb- 
bing with  a  mixture  of  dread  and  eager- 
ness, he  paused  only  a  moment ;  then 
resolutely  cast  himself  into  the  desperate 
resolution  of  braving  every  consequence. 
He  could  but  be  miserable,  he  thought : 
and  the  luxury  of  seeing  himself  so  be- 
loved, might  never  again  be  offered  to 
to  him.  He  would  drink  deep  then,  of 
the  lelicious  cup: — the  draught,  given 
by  a  dying  hand,  might  indeed  carry 
death  with  it ;  but  it  could  not  convey 
guilt :  —  and  de  Bourbon  internally  eja- 
culating a  prayer  for  the  strengthening 
of  virtuous  resolutions,  (as  he  thought  of 
the  joy  his  appearance  would  excite  in 
Lolotte)  delivered  up  his  soul  to  emotions 
of  transport. 

No  sooner  did  Aigline  hear  where  and 
how  her  sister  w^as  to  be  found,  than  re- 
vived suddenly  by  hope,  she  hastened 
along  with  Josephine,  to  the  forest.  The 
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rules  of  St.  Genevieve  were  neither  strict 
nor  inflexible  ;  and  the  aunt  of  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon,  on  a  mission  of  Christian 
charity,  was  absolved  from  all  sin  in  its 
mode  of  performance. 

As  Aigline  entered  the  first  room  in. 
the  ranger's  house,    she  heard  from  an 
adjoining  chamber,  the  low,  deep  voice 
of  Adhemar  de    Bourbon,   speaking  in 
tones  of  penetrating  tenderness  to    the 
object    of   his     solicitude.     There    w^as 
something  in  that  voice,  which  expressed, 
like  fine  music,  without  the  aid  of  words: 
she  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  his 
tone  assured  her,   that  the   speaker  be- 
lieved himself  addressing  one,  for  whom 
there  had  been    pronounced,    no  hope. 
All   at  once,    she   recollected,    that   his 
message  mentioned  having  a  skilful  phy- 
sician in  his  company  :  —  her  knees  smote 
each  other  ;  and  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  had  not  Josephine  staid 
her.     The  hand  of  death  seemed  resting 
upon  Aigline's  heart,  for    the    moment 
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or  two,  in  which  she  paused,  to  recover 
and  fortify  herself:  —  all  the  colour 
passed  away  from  her  face  :  —  she  bent 
her  head  upon  her  breast ;  —  murmured 
a  short  address  to  Heaven,  then  looking 
up,  with  fixed  submission  in  her  coun- 
tenance—motioned Josephine  to  lead 
on. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  chamber, 
she  beheld  Lolotte,  half  stretched  upon 
a  mattress,  half  supported  by  the  Che- 
valier. He  did  not  withdraw  the  sup- 
port on  Aigline's  entrance  :  for,  what 
sentiment  could  be  in  man's  breast,  at 
such  a  moment,  which  he  would  have 
feared  to  testify  ?  His  dark  cheek,  as 
completely  divested  of  colour  as  that  of 
Lolotte,  whom  he  continued  holding  ; 
having  just  turned  his  eloquent  eyes  to- 
wards Aigline,  and  then  returned  them 
to  the  object  that  absorbed  him. 

**  Lolotte  !  — my  dear,  dear  sister  !*' 
faintly  ejaculated  Aigline,  choaking  with 
tears,  as  she  sunk  down  apprehensively  on 
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one   knee   by  her  low  resting-place  — 
"  You  remember  your  Aigline  ?" 

At  the  question  and  the  voice,  Lolotte 
raised  herself,  as  by  miracle.  Like  light 
shining  through  some  exceedingly  white 
and  transparent  medium,  the  transport  of 
Lolotte,  brightened,  though  it  could  no 
longer  tint,  her  celestial  countenance. 
She  spoke  not — but  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck,  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  rapturous  tears ;  at  first  gratifying 
as  a  proof  of  conciousness  ;  and  at  length 
terrifying,  from  their  violence  and  dura- 
tion. As  if  assuring  herself  that  it  was 
the  real,  living  Aigline  she  held,  not 
the  dear  visionary  form,  that  had  so  often 
cheated  her  in  dreams,  and  sad  awaking, 
she  covered  her  whole  person  with  eager 
kisses  :  sometimes  holding  her  lips  fixed 
to  her  neck,  her  arms,  her  hair,  her  very 
garments,  as  though  they  would  fasten 
there  for  ever. 

Aigline  yielded  to  this  mute,  this  ago- 
nizing testimony  of  her  sister's  present 
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joy,  and  past  misery,  in  the  same  silent 
wringing  of  every  feeling.  Her  tears  had 
little  joy  in  them  ;  and  her  thronging  sobs 
threatened  suffocation  every  breath  she 
drew.  Meanwhile,  one  deep  and  smo- 
thered sigh  from  Adhemar,  yet  deeper  and 
more  dismal  than  any  sound  of  sorrow  Ai- 
gline  had  ever  listened  to,  intimated  what 
was  passing  within  him  j  or  rather,  signified 
the  woeful  conclusion  with  which  he  had 
ended  the  conflicting  arguments  of  dis- 
tempered passion  and  sounder  reason. 
Lolotte  must  die  !  —  why  then  need  he 
struggle  further  with  the  giant  passion 
that  would  fain  break  from  him  and 
seize  its  beauteous  object !  A  few  short 
hours,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  Adhemar  de  Bourbon 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  mastery  of 
himself;  or,  forgetting  family,  reputation, 
nay,  the  visible  prohibition  of  Deity, 
match  himself  with  a  creature,  to  whom 
the  rational  soul  was  denied ! 

Aigline,  as  she  occasionally  noted  the 
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sparkling  and  saddening  of  his  eyes,  de- 
fined his  feelings,  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  equal  compassion  and  respect.  She 
feared  he  blamed  himself,  and  she  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  «<  God  will  bless 
yoUf  Chevalier  !  —  O  may  he  forgive  us  ! 
—  my  dear,  my  ill-used  sister  !"  Again 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Lolotte  ;  and 
de  Bourbon  required  no  other  proof  than 
what  her  present  affliction  afforded,  that 
she  was  innocent  of  the  wish  to  abandon 
her  sister. 

Soothed  by  this  conviction,  and  grate- 
ful for  her  blessing  on  himself,  he 
stretched  his  hand  to  his  aunt,  who  had 
hitherto  considerately  withdrawn  to  the 
further  end  of  the  chamber,  and  taken 
the  place  of  the  ranger's  wife,  whom  she 
had  cautiously  motioned  away. 

Josephine  advanced  :  she  bent  her  ear 
to  him,  and  he  whispered  the  instructions 
left  by  the  physician  :  accustomed  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  his  aunt  softly 
drew  back,  preparing  to  act  as  she  was 
12 
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instructed.  Adhemar  well  remembered 
what  the  physician  had  said  to  him  ;  and 
dreaded,  therefore,  to  hear  again,  that 
sharp,  short,  continued  cough,  which  he 
was  told  betokened  inward  inflammation, 
and  which  the  slightest  movement  at  his 
first  appearance,  roused.  Lolotte  coughed 
no  more  :  pain  also  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly ceased  in  her,  and  if  she  soon  ap- 
peared feebler  than  before,  the  force  and 
restlessness  of  fever  was  gone  :  every 
moment  she  became  quieter,  calmer  — 
easier;  —  were  these  changes  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  already  administered  by 
his  medical  companion  ?  De  Bourbon 
hardly  ventured  to  impart  so  blissful  an 
idea  to  Aigline — yet  at  last  he  intimated 
it ;  and  seizing  at  the  comforter,  Aigline 
devoutly  sought  to  prepare  her  soul  for 
joy  or  grief. 

As  Lolotte's  stronger  emotions  mode- 
rated,   the  most  touching  expression  of 
timidity,  tenderness,  and  happiness,  dif- 
fused itself  over  her  countenance,  illu- 
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minating  its  lucid  whiteness,  not  with 
the  hue  of  roses,  but  the  light  of  love. 
Her  eyes  only  now  and  then  stole  a 
glance  at  Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  and  her 
hand  trembled  softly  as  he  more  softly 
held  it  within  his :  her  other  hand  clasped 
that  of  Aigline :  she,  still  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  and  more  profoundly  affected 
by  her  sister's  happiness,  than  by  her 
situation,  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
still  her  vibrating  hopes  and  fears. 
What  indeed,  was  she  to  hope  for  this 
sister?  What  wish,  what  pray  for?  — 
Her  life  granted,  would  scarcely  prove  a 
blessing,  since  after  the  present  circum- 
stances, Adhemar  de  Bourbon  must  be 
more  closely  entwined  with  her  dearest 
recollections,  than  ever :  [yet  must  he 
be  equally  incapable  of  yielding  to  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  and  fondness.  And 
if  she  died,  what  opiate  could  medicine 
the  remorse  of  Aigline,  who  falsely  called 
herself  criminaljfor  not  having  acted  as  sis- 
terly affection  dictated,  even  though  in  de- 
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fiance  of  parental  authority.  The  anguish 
of  such  unfounded  self-blame,  with  none  to 
reprove  its  irrationality,  may  be  imagined ; 
and  whenever  Aigline  turned  her  eyes 
upon  her  sister's  heavy  lids,  or  held  some 
restorative  to  her  erring  lip,  or  pressed 
her  finger  on  the  wan  wrist  where  she 
sought  in  vain  to  find  a  regular  pulse,  her 
own  life  seemed  passing  away.  But 
Adhemar  looked  hope,  now  and  then ; 
and  Josephine  whispered  it;  and  her 
heart,  rousing  again,  enabled  her  to  get 
through  the  anxious  hours. 

The  Chevalier's  keen  anxiety  had  pro- 
vided the  only  support  to  hope,  which 
their  melancholy  situation  afforded  ;  he 
had  secured  a  second  visit  from  his  royal 
uncle's  physician  :  and  in  the  evening, 
this  skilful  person  re-appeared. 

He  considered  his  patient's  pulse  and 
countenance  but  a  moment ;  listened  to 
what  Josephine  repeated  concerning  her, 
with  attention,  and  such  stillness  of  look, 
that  even  Aigline's  searching  gaze  could 
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not  discover  what  it  meant ;  then  with- 
drew to  the  outer  apartment  with  the 
Chevalier.  The  opinion  he  then  deli- 
vered to  him,  extinguished  hope :  in- 
flammation, consequently  suffering,  was 
over ;  but  mortification  was  begun,  and 
death  was  inevitable.  As  her  death 
might  be  accelerated  by  extraordinary 
emotion,  the  physician  cautioned  him 
against  permitting  any  one  to  approach 
her  that  could  not  command  their  emo- 
tions, or  any  one  to  quit  her,  whose  ab- 
sence would  cause  her  concern.  The 
Chevalier  could  not  restrain  a  profound 
sigh  at  this  last  caution:  well  did  he 
know  that  there  was  one  beloved  person 
who  would  not  quit  her,  till  life  was  gone 
—  though  his  own  life,  nay,  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  multitudes  now  trusting  to 
him  for  their  preservation,  were  to  be  the 
forfeit.  He  dismissed  the  physician  with 
an  embarrassed  command  to  secresy ; 
and  staying  awhile  to  conquer  his  own 
struggling  agony,  returned  to  the  cliam. 
ber  he  had  left. 
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By  this  time,  serenity  almost  to  sleepi- 
ness, was  stealing  over  the  angelic  fea- 
tures of  Lolotte  :  Aigline,  therefore,  on 
the  Chevalier's  re-entrance,  ventured 
only  to  question  him  with  her  eyes. 
— Those  dark  and  earnest  eyes  well- 
nigh  bhnded  with  tears,  went  to  his  soul; 
he  wished  to  answer  their  piteous  ques- 
tioning with  a  cheating  smile,  but  even 
while  he  attempted  it,  his  heart  rent  in 
twain,  and  sinking  his  head  on  his  breast, 
he  remained  dismally  silent.  Aigline 
half  uttered  a  cry:  directly  after  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked 
upwards  with  saintly  appeal :  the  rebel- 
lious feeling  had  lasted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  bowed  her  head  again  ;  and 
repentant  tears  then  trickled  over  her 
hands,  as  she  rested  her  eyes  on  them. 

Lolotte,  whom  her  voice  had  startled, 

made   a  movement  as  if  uneasy  on  her 

homely  pallet ;    at    the    same    instant, 

Aigline  and  the  Chevalier  hastened  to 
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adjust  her  pillow,  and  when  the  latter 
had  done  so,  finding  the  cheek  of  Lo- 
lotte  sunk  upon  his  arm  instead  of  on 
the  bed,  he  softly  seated  himself  close 
to  her,  that  he  might  not  withdraw  it. 
Aigline  re-took  her  station  on  the  ground, 
fondly  drawing  one  of  her  sister's  hands 
into  her  own,  while  she  fixed  her  gaze 
upon  her  face.  Lolotte  lifted  her  droop- 
ing lids  for  a  moment,  and  looked  up  at 
both  her  dear  attendants  :  the  expression 
of  her  sweet  and  innocent  countenance 
was  equally  full  of  love  and  satisfaction 
as  she  regarded  them  alternately:  her 
eyes,  however,  lingered  longest  upon  the 
noble  aspect  of  the  Chevalier,  now  bare 
of  all  concealment,  for  his  soul  could  no 
longer  brook  any.  She  then  restored  her 
head  to  the  honoured  pillow  it  had  mo- 
mentarily  risen  from,  and  as  she  did  so, 
de  Bourbon  was  sensible  to  the  faint 
pressure  of  her  lips  against  his  arm :  it 
was  a  kiss,  pure  and  grateful  as  that  of 
spotless  infancy,  yet  it    ran    shivering 
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through  his  veins,  blazing  and  extin- 
guishing  there,  between  transport  and 
agony.  Aigline,  at  the  same  moment, 
felt  an  affectionate  movement  of  her  sis- 
ter's hand  in  hers,  and  returning  the 
pressure  with  new-springing  hope,  watched 
for  some  additional  proof  of  life  in  her 
sister's  heart  and  frame. 

Lolotte,  however,  was  evidently  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  rapidity,  confusion,  and 
blissfulness  of  her  recent  feelings,  that 
nature  seemed  graciously  withdrawing 
her  from  them,  into  gradual  sleep  ;  her 
composing  features  were  now  but  faintly 
touched  with  the  light  of  inward  joy  : 
her  fading  smile  became  fluctuating,  like 
the  tremulous  beam  of  some  solitary  star 
seen  at  intervals  through  gathering  mists; 
and  those  lively  emotions  which  had 
hitherto  flashed  through  her  transparent 
cheek,  as  the  Aurora  Borealis  streams  over 
the  heavens,  settled  finally  into  white- 
ness and  stillness.  Her  sleep  soon  be- 
came profound :  so  profound  that  ft 
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alarmed  Aigline :  she  looked  at  the  Che- 
valier, seeking  for  a  re-assuring  glance 
from  him,  but  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon 
Lolotte ;  gazing,  lost  in  thought  of  her, 
till  the  actual  image  was  blotted  out 
from  before  him,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
ideal  one.  There  was  something  awful  in 
the  stillness  of  his  face  and  figure  :  never 
had  Aigline  been  so  deeply  interested  for 
him — never  so  entirely  forgot  the  prince 
in  the  sufferer — never  before  had  she  so 
lamented  the  perfect  impossibility  of  her 
sister's  attachment  being  returned.  When 
she  asked  herself  again,  what  was  to  be 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  her  mind  fled 
from  the  enquiry ;  endeavouring  to  rest 
solely  upon  the  blessed  conviction,  that 
at  least,  Lolotte's  happiness  had  been 
perfect,  from  the  moment  the  Chevalier 
and  her  sister  were  re-united  to  her. 

Upon  this  idea  Aigline  leaned;  and 
making  her  silent  prayer  to  Heaven, 
solely  confessions  of  her  own  inability  to 
ask  what  was  best  for  those  she  prayed 
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for,  she  suffered  no  sound  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  sleeper,  or  the  centered 
thoughts  of  her  fellow-watcher. 

The  pitying  and  considerate  Josephine 
sat  at  the  remotest  end  of  the  chamber, 
to  assist  when  required ;  but  careful  not 
to  distract  the  spirit  of  Lolotte,  by  crowd- 
ing more  objects  into  it,  than  could  be 
avoided,  did  not  approach  nearer.     Now 
and  then,  she  directed  her  saintly  eyes  to 
her  nephew,  with  an  expression  of  Chris- 
tian satisfaction    softened   by   pity  j    or 
fixed  them  kindly  upon  Aigline  ;  —  then 
crossed  herself;  and  clasping  her  rosary 
to  her  breast,  appeared  to  pray  for  them 
all.     Once  the  Chevalier,  startled  out  of 
his  abstraction  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
looked  towards  his  aunt :  either  the  sa- 
vage blast,  or   her   mournfully   habited 
figure  in  the  gloom  of  distance  and  twi- 
light, or  the  sand  running  swiftly  away 
from  the  hour-glass   she  watched,  gave 
him  a  thrill  of  horror,  for  he  shuddered, 
and  hastily  withdrew  his  eyes. 
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Day  was  gone,  and  evening  coming 
on  J  hollow  blasts  began  to  rush  through 
the  forest,  with  that  dreariness  of  sound 
which  is  heard  among  trees  when  their 
leaves  are  dry  as  in  autumn,  or  their 
branches  quite  stripped  as  they  were  now 
in  winter.  The  melancholy  monotony 
of  such  sounds,  affected  the  spirits  of 
Aigline  beyond  endurance :  and  once  or 
twi'  e,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
was  sensible  to  feverish  impatience  as 
louder  gusts  pealed  suddenly  over  all, 
threatening  to  awake  her  sister.  But 
Lolotte  slept  on  5  and  Aigline  recovered 
herself. 

Every  thing  in  the  outer  chamber  was 
as  still  as  in  that  of  the  sick  person  j  and 
as  hour  succeeded  to  hour,  Aigline  had 
only  to  complain  of  the  kindless  elements. 
The  wind  rose  into  storm  ;  the  sharp, 
short  hail  shower,  settled  into  a  continued 
tempest  of  sleet  and  rain :  yet  as  the  out- 
ward din  increased,  Lolotte's  sleep  ap- 
peared   sweeter    and   sounder.     Often, 
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during  that  sleep,  had  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon  gazed  at  her  with  sudden  wist- 
fulness;  and  once  the  nun  softly  ap- 
proached,  bent  silently  over  the  bed  for 
an  instant,  and  returned  again.  Aigline's 
eyes  were  distracted  between  these  dif- 
ferent  objects  of  question  and  interest : 
every  movement  of  her  companions 
alarmed  her ;  yet  she  had  kept  her  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  Lolotte,  till  the  sense  of 
feeling  was  almost  benumbed,  —  and  that 
still  beat,  though  intermittingly,  and 
scarcely  perceptibly.  It  beat  once  again 
—  and  was  suspended.  Aigline  waited 
breathlessly  for  the  return  of  the  stroke : 
she  pressed  her  finger  harder  on  the 
artery ;  hoped  her  hand  had  strayed  from 
the  proper  point;  sought  movement  — 
warmth  —  life  again,  in  vain.  She  looked 
up  wildly  at  the  Chevalier,  to  read  in  his 
face  blessed  contradiction  of  her  own 
convictions  —  but  he  had  seen  her  ac- 
tions, and  their  ejBTect  upon  her,  and  as 
suddenly  pressed    his  cheek   to  that  of 
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Lolotte  :  he  gave  a  mortal  shudder,  but 
did  not  raise  his  face  again, 

Aigline  needed  no  more;  she  flung 
lierself*  on  the  body  of  her  sister,  calling 
upon  God  to  pardon  and  comfort  her 
parents.  Josephine  hastened  forwards, 
yet  to  neither  of  the  living  sufferers  be- 
fore her  could  she  offer  religious  consol- 
ations as  she  was  accustomed  to  offer 
them,  and  she  stood  over  both  for  some 
time  in  silent  sorrow.  AdLx^mar  de 
Bourbon  was  now  standing  struggling 
with  those  powerful  feehngs  which  long 
held  back  by  his  utmost  effort,  threat- 
ened, if  once  they  broke  loose,  to  deso- 
late himself  and  all  around  him.  He  yet 
held  them  tightly  reined ;  motioning 
only,  to  be  left  alone.  The  sound  of  his 
stifled  grief  acted  as  a  chastiser  to  that 
of  Aigline  :  her  heart,  ever  prone  to  pity 
others  more  than  itself,  yearned  to  reward 
his  late  goodness  by  the  consolation  he 
seemed  to  require.  She  raised  herself 
suddenly  from  the  body  of  Lolotte,  and 
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precipitating  herself  upon  the  bosom  of 
Josephine,  gasped  out  —  "Take  me, take 
me  away,  while  I  have  strength  to  bid 
you." 

Even  while  she  spoke,  the  Chevalier 
flung  himself  upon  the  bed.  His  move- 
ments and  countenance,  over-informed 
with  life  and  its  sharpest  suffering,  con- 
trasted with  the  motionless  features  of 
Lolotte,  fixed  in  peace  by  the  hand  of 
death, formed  a  fearful  contrast;  Aigline's 
instant  impulse  w^as  to  throw  herself  be- 
side them ;  but,  ere  she  could  do  so, 
Josephine  had  withdrawn  her  from  the 
chamber. 

Merciful  to  her  was  the  impassioned 
forgetfulness  of  the  Chevalier !  while  it 
left  him  free  to  indulge  those  gusts  of 
anguish  which  he  would  have  shrunk 
to  remember  as  having  been  witnessed 
by  any  eye,  it  afforded  her  deeper-seated 
sorrow  opportunity  for  salutary  vent,  un- 
checked by  the  consideration  of  so  in- 
creasing his.    In  the  midst  of  her  severest 
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struggles,  her  ear  caught  the  sounds  of 
fervent  prayer :  she  turned,  and  beheld 
the  ranger  and  his  wife,  together  with 
the  nun  and  the  venerable  Godefroi  on 
their  knees,  imploring  happiness  for  the 
parted  spirit. 

At  such  a  moment  creeds  were  for- 
gotten :  Aigline  saw  only  fellow-mortals 
before  her,  seeking  the  same  God,  through 
the  same  Mediator  j  and,  as  she  thought, 
for  the  same  blessedly-attainable  purpose 
■—  consolation  for  the  survivors.  She 
sunk  on  the  floor  beside  them,  though 
remote  from  the  symbols  before  which 
they  were  prostrate;  and  Heaven  re- 
jected not  her  prayers ;  for  comfort  de- 
scended into  her  soul. 

Immediately  after  the  loss  of  a  dear 
relative,  pious  survivors  are  generally 
conscious  to  a  species  of  unearthly  ele- 
vation, which  bears  their  spirits  up  above 
present  affliction.  Merciful  is  the  ordin- 
ation;  since  in  this  earnest  communion 
with    the   divine  dispenser  of  trial  and 
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blessing,  they  gather  strength  for  after 
support,  when  they  must  fall  back  to 
earth. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Aigline  met  the 
slow  advance  of  Adhemar  de  Bourbon, 
when  after  long  indulgence  of  his  feel- 
ings he  appeared  from  the  inner  chamber. 
His  look  was  that  of  a  man  risen  himself 
from  the  dead.  Twice  did  he  press  his 
quivering  lip  upon  Aigline's  hand,  ere 
he  attempted  to  speak;  but  utterance 
wholly  failed  him :  and,  with  a  look  that 
said,  "reckon  on  me  for  life"  —  he 
waved  back  those  that  would  have  de- 
tained  him,  and  regardless  of  storm  and 
darkness  and  the  labyrinths  of  the  forest, 
broke  away  at  once  from  observation. 

The  sight  of  him  had  renewed  Aigline's 
sorrow :  she  disengaged  herself  from  the 
preventing  grasp  of  the  ranger^s  wife, 
and  flying  into  the  other  chamber,  threw 
herself  on  the  dismal  bed;  there  to 
mingle  prayers  with  lamentations,  over 
the  beauteous  clay  which  had  lost  none 
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of  its  mortal  coldness,  in  the  long  and 
frantic  embrace  of  Adhemar  de  Bourbon. 
Afraid  of  trusting  himself  again,  in  a 
scene  where  his  heart  had  so  completely 
betrayed  itself,  the  Chevalier  re-appeared 
no  more  :  all  that  he  could  otherwise  per- 
form  for  the  service  of  Lolotte's  family, 
he  did  promptly.  He  had  learned  the 
fate  of  her  disastrous  legacy ;  and  he 
took  upon  himself,  therefore,  the  charges 
of  her  honourable  interment.  Aigline's 
consolation  he  trusted  to  God  and  his 
saintly  aunt.  The  political  schemes  into 
which  he  had  lately  plunged  deeper  than 
ever,  called  for  every  faculty  of  his  mind : 
and,  although  that  passionate  desire  of 
self-aggrandizement,  which  had  chiefly 
hurried  him  on,  was  quenched  by  pre- 
sent sorrow,  that  very  sorrow  gave  a 
more  restless  character  to  his  soul,  a 
keener  edge  to  his  sensitiveness ;  aggrav- 
ating his  never-ceasing  sense  of  injury 
and  suffering ;  and  presenting  life  to  him, 
rifled  of  the  heart's  enjoyments,  oflTered 
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Ilim  no  compensation,  except  ambition. 
He  remained  at  the  hunting-lodge  only 
until  he  learnt  that  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc 
had  joined  the  forlorn  Aigline  at  th^ 
house  of  the  ranger,  where  the  corse  of 
the  once  lovely  Lolotte  still  lay;  watched 
with  weeping  affection  by  her  sister,  and 
th..  compassionate  Josephine.  Thence 
it  was  now  to  be  removed  to  the  family 
burial  place  at  the  chateau.  He  staid 
not  to  witness  the  sad  procession  —  he 
did  not  even  take  leave  of  his  aunt. 
Shrinking  from  a  renewal  of  what  he  had 
suffered,  and  eager  to  lose  vain  regrets 
in  agitations  of  a  stormier  character  and 
a  gloomier  dye,  he  hastened  to  meet  new 
confederates  on  his  way  homewards,  ere 
he  rejoined  Clarence  Willoughby  on  the 
Loire. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Meanwhile  Clarence  had  pursued  his 
journey  to  Blois,  with  all  the  impatience 
natural  to  a  character  ever  inclined  to 
dare  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  evils, 
rather  than  suffer  one  moment  of  sus- 
pense. His  own  mortification  from  the 
change  in  the  queen  of  England's  hu- 
mour affected  him  little,  in  comparison 
with  the  anxiety  it  excited  lest  his  father 
was  a  personal  sufferer,  through  the  en- 
mity of  those  that  sought  to  injure  him. 
Aigline's  refusal  to  hear  and  answer  his 
affection,  rendered  the  idea  of  wealth  and 
power,  for  the  present,  distasteful  to  him. 
Yet  what  contradictory  passions  ruled 
him  as  he  thought  of  her !  Sometimes 
pride  and  resentment  j  for  he  felt  like 
11 
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one  cheated  into  more  ardent  attachment 
by  a  false  show  of  it  in  her :  sometimes 
hope,  that  he  had  taken  alarm  without 
sufficient  cause,  and  that  her  rejection 
was  solely  in  obedience  to  the  worldly 
calculations,  or  blind  policy  of  her  mo- 
ther 5  then  relapsing  into  desponding 
doubt,  but  with  more  generous  tender- 
ness he  fervently  desired  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Victor  St.  Maur  might  be  far 
superior  to  what  he  feared. 

Accompanied  by  such  thoughts,  yet 
still  pressing  on  to  his  place  of  destin- 
ation, our  hero  sped  forward  on  such 
horses  as  the  poor  accommodations  for 
travelling,  in  those  times,  afforded;  he 
had,  therefore,  ample  time  for  bitter 
imaginations.  And  had  not  the  prospect 
of  being  soon  rejoined  by  the  only  friend 
whose  influence  could  cope  with  tLat  of 
Aigline,  and  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
hear  of  her,  and  the  poorLolotte,  cheered 
his  darkened  mind,  dismal,  indeed,would 
have  been  his  progress. 
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As  he  rode  along,  he  observed,  with 
concern,  the  tumultuous  state  of  the 
provinces  lying  between  the  Garronne 
and  the  Loire.  The  spirit  of  retaliation 
in  the  Protestants,  roused  by  some  local 
oppressions,  not  unfrequently  made  him 
find  whole  districts  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Tumultuous  bodies  assembled  continu- 
ally ;  not  merely  resisting  arbitrary  vio- 
lence, but  too  often  taking  advantage  of 
their  own  temporary  strength,  to  visit 
former  sins  upon  the  heads  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  show  that  not  only  Catho- 
lic but  Protestant  followers  of  the  meek 
Jesus  could  disobey  his  law  of  love.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Etienne,  a  village 
in  the  Agenois,  just  as  evening  began 
to  fall,  he  found  himself  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  affray.  A  Teligious 
procession  had  been  met  by  a  party  of 
armed  Hugonots,  who,  refusing  to  bend 
the  knee  to  the  host,  followed  up  their 
refusal  by  falling  upon  the  Monks  and 
their  followers.      Assistance  had  poured 
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in    to    both     parties.       The    Catholics 
were  losing  ground  ;  several  desperately 
wounded,  or  driven  ignominiously  away. 
While  learning  the  cause  of  the  blood- 
shed before  him,  Clarence  threw  back 
his    cloak,    and    proclaiming  himself  a 
Protestant  officer  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's, 
which  the  badge  of  service  on  his  arm 
testified,   vehemently    protested    in    his 
princely  master's  name,  and  in  his  own 
person,  against  the  outrage.     Strife  and 
uproar,  however,   still  raged  j  men  fell  j 
and  men  fled.      Clarence  stood  over  the 
body  of  a  young  man  whom  he  saw  drop, 
after  gallant  resistance,  and  evident  en- 
deavour to  cover  the  flight  of  the  Monks: 
his  sword  put  back  more  than  one  weapon 
that    would    otherwise    have    wantonly 
pierced  the  fallen  cavalier.    Fairly  trans- 
ported out    of   himself   by  indignation 
at  this  conduct,   his  loud  and  generous 
rebukes    at    length    took   effect  on  the 
rioters,  or  their  revenge  was  satiated,  for 
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one  by  one  they  disappeared  after  the 
Catholics  were  put  to  fliglit. 

In  a  few  minutes  not  a  living  creature 
capable  of  movement,  except  Clarence 
himself,  remained  on  the  ground  —  but 
several  were  stretched  upon  it.  He 
looked  round  in  vain  for  some  one  to 
assist  him  in  succouring  such  as  he  might 
find  alive.  **  Good  God,  what  will  be- 
come of  these  poor  fellows!*'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

'*  Charitable  stranger!  "  faintly  gasped 
a  voice  below  him  ;  Clarence's  eyes  were 
instantaneously  directed  downwards  to 
the  young  cavalier,  over  whom  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  leaping  from  his  own 
horse  —  they  were  met  by  the  half  open- 
ing ones  of  the  person  in  question. 
-Touched  with  benevolent  joy,  he  dropt 
on  one  knee  by  his  side,  inquiring  his 
condition,  and  proffering  assistance.  The 
wounded  man  re-opened  his  eyes  and 
fixed  them  wistfully  upon  his  face,  as  if 
trying  to  read  the  character  there  ;  then 
1^ 
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pressing  his  assisting  hand,  falteringly 
desired  to  be  withdrawn  some  paces  from 
the  rest. 

*'  I  have  not  a  moment's  life  to  waste," 
he  said,  hiirryingly ;  "  seek  help  after- 
wards for  those  poor  people  there,  (and 
he  pointed  to  the  distant  monastery,)  — 
but  now,  for  God's  love,  attend  to  me. 
I  have  a  boon  to  beg  —  you  are  a  Hugo- 
not,  I  know  —  but  honour  and  humanity 
—  if  you  have  a  father  —  dare  I  ask  for 
his  sake  ?'* 

«  I  have  a  dear  father  !'*  Clarence 
exclaimed,  impatient  lest  the  speaker 
should  expire  ere  he  knew  how  to  gratify 
him.  "  Where  can  I  find  yours  ?  What 
do  for  you  ?  On  the  faith  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  I  promise  to  do  your 
bidding  faithfully." 

The  wounded  man  raised  himself  from 
the  bath  of  blood  in  which  he  was  lying, 
and  stanching  the  most  grievous  of  his 
wounds  with  one  hand  and  a  scarf)  while 
with  the  other  he  drew  forth   a  small 
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packet,  he  first  looked  eagerly  round, 
then  whispered  in  a  voice  rendered 
strong  by  a  powerful  motive  —  '*  If  these 
papers  were  to  fall  into  some  certain 
hands,  my  father's  life  would  pay  the 
penalty  —  on  my  dead  body,  who  knows 
by  whom  they  might  be  found  ?  WUl 
you  undertake  to  deliver  them  where  1 
shall  direct  ?  As  you  would  purchase 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  man,  say  you  will 
do  so?" 

The  stranger  wrung  Clarence's  hand 
hard  and  persuasively  as  he  spoke  j  the 
latter,  after  a  single  instant's  am.aze 
and  hesitation,  said,  **  First  assure  me 
that  they  contain  nothing  prejudicial  to 
the  government  of  this  country,  or  to 
the  honour  of  the  prince  whom  I  serve." 

"  Nothing,  on  my  soul,"  was  the 
reply. 

Clarence  then  returned  the  pressure  of 
the  stranger's  hand,  and  gave  the  pro- 
mise required  :  adding  to  it,  at  request, 
the  additional  one  of  concealing  the  whole 
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transaction  from  his  dearest  intimates. 
What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  was 
then  instructed  to  repair,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  the  royal  residence  of  France, 
wherever  the  court  might  be,  and  watch 
the  young  queen  to  and  fro  to  chapel ; 
as  she  passed,  still  presenting  to  her 
sight,  yet  cautiously,  a  medal  suspended 
to  a  cord  of  woman's  hair,  which  the 
dying  man  now  took  from  his  neck,  and 
gave  wuth  a  grievous  sigh  into  Clarence's 
hand.  This  memorial,  together  with  the 
eventful  packet  itself,  Clarence  was  to 
deliver  but  to  her,  whenever  she  should 
appoint  him  to  do  so ;  waiting  respect- 
fully for  it,  after  having  assured  himself 
that  she  had  seen  and  noticed  the  medal. 
"  Tell  her  majesty,''  the  stranger  said, 
gasping  between  every  word,  and  life 
welling  fast  from  the  wound  his  feeble 
pressure  could  no  longer  staunch  —  « tell 
her  to  commend  my  dear  love  to  my  fair 
cousin  beyond  sea,  with  this  her  own 
sweet  lock  —  so  long  coveted — so  sadly 
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if 


given.  Jesu,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
With  the  last  abrupt  exclamation  came  a 
short,  tremulous  sigh,  and  the  stranger 
sunk  down,  evidently  to  rise  no  more  in 
his  mortal  body, 

Clarence  was  roused  from  the  stupor 
of  awe,  and  concern,  and  perlexity,  in 
which  this  sudden  termination  had  fixed 
him,  by  the  increasing  groans  of  the  other 
wounded,  lying  a  few  paces  beyond.  He 
started  on  his  feet;  remembering  their 
claims  on  his  humanity ;  and  calling  out 
to  them  that  he  went  to  seek  help  for 
them,  regained  his  horse,  and  rode  at 
full  speed  to  the  monastery.  His  errand 
was  soon  told,  and  charitably  listened  to. 
Having  especially  recommended  the  corse 
of  the  young  man  who  had  thus  breathed 
his  last,  to  their  care  for  pious  interment, 
he  reluctantly  denied  himself  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  staying  to  assist  at 
it  himself,  speeding  forward  on  his  own 
anxious  business. 

At  another  time,  abating  the  distress- 
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ing  recollection  of  having  seen  a  fellow- 
creature  perish  without  fault  of  his  own, 
Clarence  would  have  felt  his  spirits  ex- 
hilarated, and  his  imagination  winged, 
by  the  singular  adventure  in  which  he 
was  now  engaged,  and  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  it :  even  as  it  was,-  he  did 
not  contemplate  it  with  feelings  untinc- 
tured  by  curiosity.  The  secret  interview 
which  he  was  taught  to  expect  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  queen,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  approached  respectfully,  and 
with  great  distance,  revived  something 
of  its  old  romance-shaping  expectation 
in  his  breast.  He  blushed  the  next  mo- 
ment at  such  excitability  :  —  yet  was  the 
feeling  an  innocent,  an  allowable  one. 
There  was  too  much  youth  still  in  the 
heart  of  Clarence,  to  let  him  paint  any 
dubious  future,  in  portentous  colours  : 
and  far,  therefore,  from  imagining  vex- 
atious consequences  likely  to  result  to 
himself  from  his  present  activity  in  the 
L  4 
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service  of  a  stranger,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  that  youth  he  felt  buoyant  assurance 
that  the  performance  of  a  benevolent 
action,  must  bring  a  blessing  upon  his 
own  concerns. 

The  apprehension  which  crossed  him, 
when  the  dying  stranger  spoke  first  of 
the  beautiful  queen,  had  given  place  to 
better  thoughts  of  her  and  him,  as  he 
mentioned  his  ''fair  cousin  beyond  sea.'* 
The  plaited  hair  to  which  the  model 
appended  (one  of  a  popish  saint)  was  not 
of  an  auburn,  but  a  pale  amber  colour. 
It  could  not  then  be  the  hair  of  the  royal 
Mary.  He  contemplated  it  by  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon,  as  he  rode  slowly 
along,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy : 
for  he  thought  how  gladly  he  would  pur- 
chase, even  by  a  similar  death,  such  tears 
from  Aigline  as  this  unhappy  lady  would 
most  likely  shed  over  the  fate  of  the 
dear-loved  wearer.  But  soon  dismissing 
the    selfish    sentiment,    he   returned  to 
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former  musings ;  weaving  a  romance, 
ingenious  enough  to  interest  himselfi  and 
so  lull  his  own  cares  for  awhile  to  sleep^ 

Having  decided  from  the  foreign  ac- 
cent with  which  the  stranger  had  spoken 
French,  that  he  must  be  one  of  Mary's 
Scottish  subjects,  Clarence  no  longer 
wondered  that  the  person  of  one,  evi- 
dently of  such  quality  from  his  close 
connection  with  royalty,  should  be  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  Recalling  his  engaging 
physiognomy,  he  gave  some  sincere  sighs 
to  his  memory :  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  stranger  had  fallen,  were 
in  themselves  grievous  j  and  his  gallant 
conduct  during  the  affray,  evidently 
striving  to  prevent  rather  than  to  in- 
crease destruction,  enhanced  his  charac- 
ter in  the  estimation  of  one,  to  wliom 
personal  bravery  was  still  an  object  of 
partial  regard. 

Having  reached  Blois,  he  staid  only  to 
make  respectful    alteration    in   his  dis- 
ordered dress,  ere  he  proceeded  to  the 
L  5 
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residence  of  the  English  ambassador. 
Upon  being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
what  was  his  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
severe  order  he  had  just  received,  was 
the  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  believing 
him  so  vain  or  imprudent  as  to  have 
boasted  of  his  gracious  reception,  when 
she  had  expressly  commanded  him  to 
secrecy.  Throckmorton  did  not  choose 
to  say  how  the  information  had  reached 
her.  It  went  through  his  own  hands. 
Immediately  after  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourbon  and  his  friend  set  forth  for  their 
different  purposes  to  the  south  of  the 
kingdom,  Catherine  de  Medicis  began 
her  systematic  resolution  of  ruining  the 
latter  in  the  confidence  of  her  new  dupe. 
A  billet,  fabricated  by  her  means,  was 
thrown  into  the  window  of  the  ambas- 
sador, bidding  him  caution  his  country- 
man, young  Willoughby,  to  discretion  — 
for  that,  by  his  idle  boasting,  the  writer 
of  that  billet  knew  he  had  been  four  hours 
in  the  palace  of  Westminster  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  11th  of  December,   accom- 
panied  by    the    Chevalier  de   Bourbon. 
Suspecting  that  the  Chevalier  de  Bour- 
bon's secret  visit  to  London  must  have 
had    some    further    aim   than    that     of 
merely  furthering  the  wishes  of  a  favorite 
companion,  and  guessing  that  they  were, 
from  sound  policy,  concealed  even  from 
her  ambassador    by  Elizabeth,    Throck- 
morton deemed  it  wisest  to  forward  this 
anonymous  accusation  to  the  queen  her- 
self, ere   he  took   notice    of  it    to    the 
persons  concerned.     Elizabeth's  first  act 
was  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  favour  ;    and  then  send  over 
peremptory  orders  to  his  son  of  the  na- 
ture before  described :  privily  intimating 
to  her  representative  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  young  man's  indiscretion 
to  the  French    Protestants,   and  conse- 
quently to  her  relief  from  the  dangerous 
intrigues    of   her    Catholic    subjects    in 
England.     She  exhorted  Throckmorton 
to  rebuke  him  sharply  j  nay,  bitterly :  — 
L  d 
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and  when  he  should  see  the  Chevalier 
de  Bourbon  in  private,  admonish  him, 
to  confide  nothing  higher  than  a  love- 
secret  to  the  prudence  of  one  so  light 
and  audacious. 

How  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter 
came  by  their  knowledge,  Clarence  pre- 
tended not  to  guess ;  confident  in  his 
own  innocence,  with  ready  truth  he 
offered  to  disprove  the  false  accusation 
against  himself,  either  with  the  sword 
before  the  royal  presence  itself,  or  by 
refuting  any  alleged  proof,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  his  accuser.  Satisfied  with  the 
ambassador's  dry  assurance,  that  no  other 
evil  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Willoughby 
from  her  majesty's  displeasure,  than  the 
prolongation  of  his  suspense  about  the 
hearing,  and  the  chagrin  inseparable  from 
knowing  his  son  charged  with  contempt- 
ible vanity  of  discourse,  Clarence  felt 
the  most  painful  of  his  fears  relieved. 
He  besought  Sir  Nicholas  to  lose  no  time 
in  investigating  the  falsity  of  his  accuser  5 
11 
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and  when  Throckmorton  gravely  re- 
marked that  an  anonymous  accuser  was 
not  a  tangible  one,  he  turned  on  him 
with  a  smile  of  frank  confidence,  exclaim- 
ing, **  Then  I  am  sure,  neither  her  ma- 
jesty nor  her  representative  will  feel 
justified  in  admitting  such  testimony 
against  a  plain  man's  word." 

Sir  Nicholas  smiled  in  return,  and  dis- 
missed him. 

Clarence  withdrew  with  cheerful  con- 
fidence ;  he  had  promised  the  obedience 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon  counselled,  and  in 
the  terms  he  counselled  ;  and  trusting  to 
his  arrival,  for  further  assistance  in  the 
present  delicate  predicament,  went  to 
establish  himself  in  the  residence  ap- 
pointed for  his  princely  master,  and  learn 
such  particulars  as  were  necessary  to 
direct  him  in  executing  the  commission 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  dying  stranger 
at  Etienne. 

His  impatience  to  rid  himself  of  the 
mysterious  errand,  was  not  destined  for 
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immediate  gratification.  Tlie  young 
queen,  in  consequence  of  attendance 
upon  her  sick  consort,  kept  her  chamber 
from  indisposition  in  her  own  person ; 
consequently  went  not  to  chapel ;  so  that 
Clarence,  upon  false  information,  fixed 
himself  two  or  three  times  in  the  passages 
leading  from  her  apartments  to  the  royal 
chapel,  and  returned  disappointed. 

During  this  period,  so  irksome  to  him 
who   watched  every  moment  of  it,  the 
Clievalier  de  Bourbon  rejoined  the  court. 
The  first  person  he  sought  was  Clarence 
— for  he  had   a  dismal  history  to   tell, 
and  his  soul  languished  for  the  relief  of 
complaint.     From  the  solitary  habits  of 
his  life, — for  the  revolving  satellites  of 
the  great,  are   not   like    kindred,    with 
claims  and  privileges, — De  Bourbon  was 
unaccustomed  to  think  of  the  painful  ef- 
fects, emotion  in  him,  might  produce  upon 
another :  when  once  he  was  impelled  to 
show  what  was  passing  within  him,  rare 
as  the  impulse  was,  he  did  it  unresistingly. 
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Faithful  now  to  this  habit,  he  gave  way 
to  his  pent-up  feelings  with  a  violence 
■which  laid  waste  the  heart  of  his  friend 
along  with  his  own. 

Clarence  could  not  hear  of  the  death 
of  the  innocent  creature  for  whom  he  felt 
the  tenderest  concern,  and  whom  he 
knew  so  mournfully  endeared  to  the 
woman  he  loved  best,  without  such  afflic- 
tion as  a  brother  would  have  felt.  Lo- 
lotte  was  evidently  the  victim  of  a  hard 
and  short-sighted  policy:  her  fate  in  con- 
sequence ;  the  Chevalier's  unintentional 
share  in  it  5  the  fatal  termination  of  her 
family's  pecuniary  hopes ;  but,  above  all, 
the  desolation  of  Aigline,  and  his  own 
inability  to  give  her  comfort,  nearly 
crushed  the  spirit  which  its  own  imme- 
mediate  vexations  had  only  depressed  for 
awhile ;  and  he  might  be  truly  said  to 
mourn  with  his  friend  —  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  calm  him. 

The  Chevalier  himself  was  the  first  to 
recover  5  and    suddenly    starting    away 
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from  the  subject  he  had  covenanted  with 
his  own  heart  never  to  think  of  without 
anguish,  he  enquired  the  result  of  his 
friend's  visit  to  the  ambassador.  The  al- 
legation against  Clarence,  of  course  he 
treated  with  disdain,  as  far  as  it  regarded 
his  character  for  truth  and  discretion  ; 
but  as  it  proved  that  their  secret  was 
known,  he  became  impatient  to  see  and 
question  the  ambassador  himself;  and 
obscurely  remarking  upon  the  evils  likely 
to  result  from  this  piece  of  mischief^  he 
hastened  away,  leaving  Clarence  asto- 
nished at  his  friend's  alarm,  when  he  was 
himself  nearly  certain,  that  the  evil  could 
only  prove  temporary. 

Adhemar  de  Bourbon's  disturbance  of 
mind  was  increased  by  his  interview  with 
Thockmorton  —  the  latter  not  merely 
repeated  what  has  been  told,  but  added, 
—  "I  know  the  duty  and  policy,  of  not 
permitting  myself  to  imagine  what  mo- 
tive led  the  Vicomte  de  Limoges  to  the 
feet  of  my  sovereign  lady  in   London 
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I  allow  myself  only  to  warn  him  against 
trusting  important  matters  to  a  green 
head  and  inflammable  heart.  He  may 
do  well  to  inquire  also,  what  purpose 
carries  the  Protestant  subject  of  the  royal 
Elizabeth  so  often  to  the  chapel  of  the 
queen  of  France  and  Scotland."  This 
hint,  ibllowed  up  by  Adhemar's  ques- 
tion, brought  forth  the  serious  fact,  that 
Throckmorton  saw  fit  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  young  Willoughby,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence he  found  he  had  of  late  fre- 
quented the  chapel  of  the  young  queen. 
Amazed  and  indignant,  de  Bourbon 
abruptly  took  his  leave :  all  his  feelings 
were  chafed  and  roused.  When  he  had 
quitted  Gascony,  the  woeful  and  tender 
scenes  he  had  gone  through,  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  perturbed  anticipations 
excited  by  his  approach  to  places  and 
persons  among  whom  he  was  so  soon  to 
throw  for  honour  and  life,  dubious  of  the 
event ;  dubious  even,  of  the  fairness  of 
the  game.     Oppressed  by  sorrow,  when 
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he  turned  his  back  upon  the  country 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Lolotte, 
shrinking  from  those  stormy  scenes  in 
which  he  was  about  to  act,  the  Chevalier 
had  resolved  not  to  bear  either  sorrow  or 
dangers  singly,  but  to  seek  consolation  for 
the  one,  and  assistance  through  the  other^ 
in  the  faithful  bosom  of  his  friend. 
What  then  was  his  vexation  and  disap-. 
pointment  to  find  these  intentions  frustra- 
ted,— by  his  friend's  folly  perhaps  —  at 
all  events,  by  some  untoward  accident 
which  rendered  his  conduct  suspected 
by  those  with  whom  the  Chevalier  had 
to  act,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  for 
Argus-eyed  circumspection.  For  the  first 
time  since  their  acquaintance,  when  de 
Bourbon  rejoined  Clarence  and  repeated 
the  substance  of  his  interview  with 
Throckmorton,  he  expressed  some  hu- 
mour at  that  constitutional  openness  of 
character  which  so  perpetually  laid  its 
possessor  open  to  accusations  of  impru- 
dent speech,  and  which  would,  therefore, 
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make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  per- 
suade Queen  Elizabeth  of  his  innocence 
in  this  affair.  Clarence  had  no  love  for 
his  own  faults  ;  and  far  from  defending 
the  one  specified,  owned  that  it  was  a 
fault,  since  on  doubtful  occasions,  it 
could  render  him  suspected  of  a  worse 
one  —  breach  of  faith.  He  could  only 
console  himself,  he  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent mischief  fastened  on  him  for 
awhile,  in  consequence  of  his  •  unwise 
reputation,'  injured  not  the  friend  whose 
interests  were  dearer  than  his  own: 
de  Bourbon's  dark  cheek,  instead  of 
flushing  at  this,  lost  all  its  colour  from 
the  instant  sense  of  being  in  a  degree, 
unworthy  that  generous  remark,  Clarence 
naturally  imagined  his  friend's  vexation 
and  exertions  were  solely  roused  for  his 
sake ;  and  de  Bourbon  knew,  that  they  were 
more  keenly  edged  by  his  own  interests. 
With  a  sort  of  instinctive  seizure  at  some- 
thing to  abate  this  stinging  thought,  he 
abruptly  turned  upon  Clarence,  ex- 
claiming,— 
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**  I  beseech  you  have  prudence.  I 
am  told  you  have  been  at  mass." 

**  Never!"  Clarence  exclaimed  as  in- 
stantly   

**  You  really  have  not  been  there  ?" 

"  No,  on  my  soul !  —  on  my  word  ! — 
I  should  have  said,"  interrupting  his  own 
impetuosity,  with  graceful  scorn  of  it. 

"  Yes,  your  word  is  at  any  time  suf- 
ficient for  me,"  resumed  Adhemar, 
recoverincj  his  accustomed  di^nitv  of 
composedness. 

"  I  must  have  some  extraordinary  and 
infamous  enemy !"  Clarence  added, 
losing  in  the  astonishment  and  perplexity 
of  such  a  discovery,  all  thought  of  con- 
nection between  his  occasional  loiterings 
in  the  passage  of  the  royal  chapel,  with  this 
story  of  his  frequenting  mass :  "  but 
perhaps  evil  may  bring  forth  good  ;  and 
when  her  majesty,  by  investigating  the 
charges  against  me,  discovers  their  false- 
ness, she  may  be  the  more  likely  to  bal- 
sam the  wound  with  justice  and  favour." 
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«*  How  happy,  how  enviable  is  your 
buoyant  spirit  1"  ejaculated  the  Chevalier, 
his  own  spirit  sinking  into  sadness  and 
reverie.  At  once  snatched  back  to  scenes 
past  for  ever,  he  wandered  in  thought 
over  the  first  hours  he  had  seen  Lolotte, 
and  been  ravished  with  her  strange  and 
touching  devotedness:  thence  tearful  me- 
mory glided  to  her  grave.  Sad  thought 
of  her,  was  inseparably  associated  now 
with  the  image  of  her  sister ;  and  so 
the  chain  went  on,  that  made  him  ab- 
ruptly wake  from  his  long  abstraction, 
with  another  exclamation  to  Clarence,— 
"  You  will  love  again  —  love,  and  be 
happy  !  —  a  scorned  heart  is  curable-— a 
bereaved  one  knows  no  cure!"  —  He 
sighed  once  and  again,  then  resumed  — 
''  Yes,  shake  off  a  slighted  passion  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  to  nurse  that,  is 
to  nurse  a  man's  shame.  Be  more  wary 
as  econd  time.  But  I  caution  you  not 
to  settle  your  love  upon  one,  that  with- 
out being  a  coxcomb,  you  have  some  right 
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to  suspect  of  an  inclination  for  you.  —  I 
mean  my  uncle's  fair  widow." 

Clarence  protested  against  such  pre- 
sumption  :  adding  a  few  confused  words, 
expressing  the  contrary  purposes,  of 
loving  none  but  Aigline  de  Venzeles 
through  life,  and  passing  life  in  trying 
to  conquer  that  continued  affection. 

De  Bourbon  explained  the  motive  of 
his  exhortation.  The  Duke  de  Longue- 
ville,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  re- 
spected of  the  Catholic  nobles  had  loved, 
rather  adored  the  beautiful  Maria 
d'Estouteville  from  the  first  hour  she  ap- 
peared at  court,  but  his  timid  flame  burnt 
inward;  and  ere  he  had  courage  to 
make  it  known  to  himself,  she  had  given 
her  young  heart  and  hand  to  her  cousin 
the  Comte  d'Enghien.  Since  his  death 
Longueville's  modest  passion  kept  res- 
pectful silence,  until  other  suitor's  sur- 
rounded her,  and  then  he  ventured  to 
let  it  appear  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  hum- 
ble services  :  as  yet,  he  presumed  not  to 
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plead  it  openly.  Conde  openly  ap- 
proved it;  and  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  so,  warmly  urged 
his  friend's  merits.  This  was  the  reason 
why  Adhemar  now  saw  fit  to  lay  an  inter- 
dict upon  Clarence's  affection  for  the  same 
object:  —  deeming  it  the  only  way  of 
inclining  him  to  discontinue  that  amia- 
ble intimacy  between  him  and  the  Coun- 
tess, which  he  feared  was  the  secret  bar 
to  Longueville's  success.  De  Bourbon 
was  however  mistaken;  the  beautiful 
Countess  was  very  far  from  that  age  of 
subdued  sensibility  in  w^hich  a  w'oman 
may  safely  indulge  the  most  romantic 
friendship  with  one  of  the  other  sex  ;  yet 
she  proved  that  friendship  may  subsist  in 
thefemale  breast, without  such  protection. 
She  regarded  Clarence  Willoughby  with 
tender  gratitude  on  her  husband's  ac- 
count; but  still  constant  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  wished  neither  to  love,  nor 
to  w^ed  again.  Clarence  strove  to  make 
this  fact,  as  evident  as  it  appeared  to  him; 
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andde Bourbon,  pleased  that  he  consider- 
ed  it  so,  assured  him  he  would  still  hope 
then  for  the  faithful  Longueville. —  "I 
have  long  since,"  he  added,  "  made  up 
unjust  quarrel  with  my  fair  aunt.    When 
I  aspired  to  her  hand  —  I  confess  it  was 
without  the  sentiment,  which  not  seeing 
in  me,  she  could  not  be  said  to  encou- 
rage, by  refusing  to  believe  my  assiduities 
meant  aught  beyond  the  kindness  war- 
ranted by  our  relationship.    So  had  you 
loved  her,  Willoughby,  I  should  not  have 
thought  you  had  chosen  ill —  but  I  re- 
joice you  did   not  —  for  if  you  did,    it 
would  vex  my  uncle —  perhaps   gall  his 
pride." 

**  Gall  his  pride  1"  repeated  Clarence, 
forgetting  himself  for  an  instant  — 
"What!  a  descendant  of  the  Plantage- 
netsl  —  but  I  am  a  fool  and  an  insolent 
for  saying  this,"  —  and  crimsoning  over 
with  immediate  repentance,  he  besought 
Adhemar  to  forget  the  impetuous 
burst. 
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Adhemar  smiled,  and  dismissed  it  then 
from  his  mind :  he  recalled  it  often 
enough  afterwards.  Returning  to  their 
principal  subject  of  interest,  Clarence's 
affairs  in  England,  they  re-discussed  them, 
and  the  steps  needful  in  consequence, 
after  which  they  separated. 

During  his  interview  with  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,   Clarence   had   earnestly 
intreated   him   to  take    the   trouble   of 
transmitting   (with  his  justifying  state- 
ment to  the  queen)  a  sum  of  money  to 
Mr.  Willoughby,  which  must  otherwise 
pass  through  a   slower  and  less  secure 
medium,  and  which  his  father  might  now 
require  more  pressingly  than  before.  The 
request  having  been   granted,   Clarence 
hastened  to  swell  his  moderate  harvest  at 
L'etoile,  by  the  private  disposal  of  some 
jewels  which  made  parts  of  his  ordinary 
and  gala  attire.      They  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  his  father  5  and,  as  they 
might  have  some  local  value,  in  addition 
to  their  intrinsic  worth,  lie  left  it  in  his 
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option  to  redeem  them  at  a  happier 
period.  Condemning  his  youthful  vanity 
to  the  penance  of  appearing  without  one 
sparkling  ornament  in  circles  where  the 
fashion  of  dress  was  splendid  to  gorge- 
ousness,  he  prepared  for  himself  a  keener 
mortification  than  he  had  expected.  Like 
many  others,  Clarence  suffered  by  the 
past  faultiness  and  present  improvement 
of  his  character.  When  he  first  came 
into  possession  of  power  by  his  flattering 
station  with  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  his 
friendship  with  the  Chevalier,  his  natural 
kindliness  and  vivid  sense  of  his  own 
happiness  made  him  actually  squander 
good  offices.  All  that  asked  him  to  make 
suit  for  them,  were  sure  to  be  obliged. 
Sometimes  their  conduct  made  him  re-. 
joice  at  his  success,  sometimes  caused 
him  to  regret  it.  Sometimes  the  kind- 
ness was  abused  —  or  the  word  he  pledged 
forfeited,  or  the  petitioner  proved  unfit 
for  the  place  he  had  attained.  In  short, 
Clarence  became  circumspect  through 
11 
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vexatious  experience,  in  what  he  asked 
and  tor  whom  he  asked  :  and  when  he 
ceased  to  be  so  facile,  the  persons  he  had 
once  rashly  served  considered  themselves 
ill  used,  and  behaved  accordingly. 

Amongst   these    ingrates,   Beaurevoir 
was  foremost ;  and  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  humiliating  his  unguarded 
companion  was  impossible.    He  first  ridi- 
culed  his   poor   attempt,    as    he   called 
Clarence's  sudden  plainness  of  attire,  at 
regaining  that  station  of  "  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mold  of  form"  —  from 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon's  noble 
simplicity    suiting    his    graver    style  of 
manly  beauty,  had  so  completely  driven 
him  —  then   seizing   a  bitterer   scandal, 
whispered  that  the  disappearance  of  jew- 
ellery from  the  cap  and  vest  of  the  young 
Englishman  was  part  of  his  queen's  order 
to  discontinue  wearing  those  other  badges 
of  high  birth,  armorial  bearings.     Beau- 
revoir  took  good  care  to  give  Clarence 
no  opportunity  of  tracing  such  reports  to 
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him,  upon  whom  he  well  knew  they  would 
be  visited  by  instant  chastisement;  but 
he  stimulated  some  coquets  whom  Cla- 
rence's disregard  had  piqued,  to  insinuate 
to  himself  the  wounding  belief  of  his 
being  disgraced  ;  yet  against  them,  the 
generous  Clarence  forbore  to  use  even 
the  privileged  weapon  of  sarcastic  and 
biting  pleasantries. 

Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  now  more  deeply 
engulfed  than  heretofore  in  his  own  mo- 
mentous concerns,  observed  not  the  slight 
change  in  his  friend's  fashion  of  dress ; 
and  Clarence  yet  too  young  to  endure  the 
imagination  of  being  indebted  for  pecu- 
niary aid  even  to  his  dearest  friend  or 
loftiest  patron,  rejoicing  at  his  inattention 
to  such  fopperies,  swallowed  this  his  bitter- 
est mortification  ;  consoling  himself  witli 
the  consciousness  of  having  satisfied  his 
conscience,  and  performed  a  duty. 

Glad  of  aught  that  rid  him  of  an 
anxiety,  he  heard  with  joy  that  the  young 
queen  had  left  her  chamber,   and  was  to 
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attend  early  service  the  following  morn- 
ing.  As  he  was  dressing  himself  in  haste, 
to  be  in  time  for  securing  a  good  station 
in  her  passage  to  the  chapel,  the  Cheva- 
lier  de  Bourbon  entered  his  room  with 
the  freedom  he  was  wont,  to  read  him 
some  inspiriting  passages  from  a  letter 
he  had  just  received  from  his  uncle  Conde, 
on  the  subject  of  Clarence's  clouded  fa- 
vour in  England.  Conde,  to  whom  the 
secret  of  Adhemar's  visit  there  was  com- 
paratively of  small  importance,  thought 
it  accidentally  betrayed  without  fault 
of  any  one ;  and  though  he  admitted 
that  Clarence  must  have  an  enemy  in 
France,  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  since 
it  was  an  anonymous  one,  and  Ehzabeth 
was  too  noble-minded  to  listen  long  to  a 
concealed  informer.  The  pleasure  this 
gracious  encouragement  afibrded  him, 
Clarence  vividly  expressed  —  yet  witli 
such  eager  prosecution  of  his  desire  to 
be  speedily  dressed  and  out,  that  in  stoop- 
ing to  adjust  his  shoe-knots,  the  medal 
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he  had  thrust  into  his  breast,  upon  his 
friend's  entrance,  sh'pped  from  it  and  fell 
upon  the  ground. 

Adhemar  de  Bourbon  mechanically 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  him  :  he  might 
not  have  noticed  what  it  was  he  lifted, 
liad  not  the  trepidation  with  which  Cla- 
rence tried  to  recover  it,  and  the  crimson 
which  dyed  his  face  as  he  restored  it  to 
him,  fixed  his  observation.  **  A  woman's 
gift,  doubtless  !*'  he  said,  with  compas- 
sionate pleasantry,  as  his  eye  glanced  on, 
and  away  from  it;  "but  I  hope  not, 
Ma'mselle  de  Venzeles.  I  forget,  though, 
—  her  hair  is  black,  and  she  is  not  Ca- 
tholic." 

Clarence  did  not  utter :  he  felt  like  a 
criminal,  and  guessed  that  he  looked  like 
a  fool.  He  put  up  the  unlucky  medal, 
with  an  attempt  at  carelessness,  which  a 
mind  less  seriously  occupied  than  the 
Chevalier's  must  have  taken  cognizance 
of.  The  latter,  however,  habitually  in- 
different to  matters  of  gallantry,  so  that 
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no  criminality  were  mixed  with  them, 
had  already  dismissed  the  incident  from 
his  thoughts ;  and,  after  repeating  some 
previous  account  of  their  engagements 
for  the  day,  withdrew  to  read  and  answer 
memorials. 

Candour  was  so  natural  to  Clarence, 
that  this  trifling  incident  disturbed  him 
exceedingly  ;  making  him  see  how  neces- 
sary it  is,  for  the  man  who  considers  a 
promise  sacred,  (which  all  men  of  honour 
■do),  to  consider  well  before  he  gives  one. 
Resolving  to  rid  himself  as  speedily  as 
possible  of  any  concern,  in  a  business 
which  he  could  not  communicate  to  his 
dearest  friend,  he  proceeded  to  the  royal 
chapel,  and  stationed  himself  as  directed. 

On  the  queen's  approach,  he  took  a 
lesson  from  his  late  mischance,  suffering 
the  heavy  medal  to  fall,  as  if  by  accident, 
at  her  feet.  At  the  sound  it  made,  the 
beautiful  Mary  naturally  directed  her  eye 
downward,  and  seeing  the  medal  and 
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plaited  hair,  changed  colour,  throwing  a 
glance  of  alarm  over  his  figure.  That 
trembling  glance  seemed  to  enquire 
whether  the  person  that  dropt  this  memo- 
rial could  really  be  the  Protestant  Wil- 
loughby  with  whom  her  eye  was  familiar? 
Recollecting  herself,  she  passed  on.  No 
other  sign  of  recognition  was  afforded  him : 
yet  determined  not  to  be  left  burthened 
with  a  vexatious  secret,  Clarence  reso- 
lutely remained  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
passages,  until  matins  were  over,  and  the 
queen  on  her  way  back  to  the  royal 
apartments.  She  passed  him  this  time, 
as  she  did  others  ;  but  though  she  looked 
not  towards  him,  the  Comtesse  d'Etighien, 
who  bore  her  train,  purposely  let  it  fall 
upon  the  ground  j  and,  as  Clarence  pre- 
cipitated himself  on  one  knee  to  assist 
in  recovering  it,  she  managed  to  ask  if 
he  had  aught  to  say  from  the  owner  of 
the  medal,  and  to  learn  that  he  had  pa- 
pers to  deliver  from  him.  "  Be  here  then 
at  midnight,"  she  whispered  j  and  waiting 
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not   reply,  gathered    up  the    robe   and 
moved  on. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Clarence  was 
on  the  same  spot:  with  what  feelings 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  either 
know  from  its  present  glow,  or  by  its  re- 
membrance, the  vivacity  of  youth's  inte- 
rest in  all  that  stimulates  expectation,  or 
awakens  awe.  A  sad  and  solemn  inters 
view  with  the  most  beautiful  of  queens, 
upon  a  mysterious  business,  amid  the 
gloom  of  shrines  and  aisles,  had  some- 
thing too  romantic  in  it  not  to  indemnify 
one  enamoured  from  boyhood  of  "  the 
wonderful,  the  wild,'^  for  every  future 
consequence.  Clarence,  therefore,  waited 
impatiently  for  the  moment  he  expected. 
That  moment  came :  as  he  stood  in  the 
passage,  the  door  near  which  he  loitered 
opened  cautiously  from  within,  and  a  fair 
hand,  extended  from  the  long  foldings  of 
a  veil,  beckoned  him  in.  He  entered, 
and  found  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
Comtesse  d'Enghien  and  the  king's 
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confessor,  in  the  presence  of  Mary  her- 
self. 

Satisfied  with  being  found  guarded  by 
a  man  of  God,  and  a  woman  of  unspotted 
fame,  the  young  queen  assumed  no  greater 
degree  of  majesty  than  was  common  to 
her  graceful,  almost  virgin  manner  ;  but 
motioning  Clarence  forward,  withdrew 
a  little  aside  with  him,  questioning  him 
upon  his  possession  of  a  medal  belonging 
to  a  trusty  friend  and  servant  of  her  own. 
At  Clarence's  plain  narration  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  person  in  question,  the 
manner  of  the  stranger's  death,  and  the 
message  he  had  charged  him  wuth  to  the 
lady  beyond  sea,  the  tender-hearted  Mary 
shed  tears;  still,  however,  carefully  guard- 
ing the  secret  of  her  servant's  name  and 
quality,  while  eyeing  her  companion  at 
intervals  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
countenance  which  he  had  no  key  to 
explain.  She  received  the  medal  and  the 
packet  with  great  sensibility :  the  seals 
of  the  latter  she  had  no  cause  to  examine, 
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after  such  proof  of  honour  as  the  bearer's 
conduct  afforded ;  and  assuring  him  he 
had  done  her  most  signal  service  by  pre- 
venting probable  calamity  to  one  of  her 
truest  friends,  she  bade  him  demand  any 
grace  for  himself  in  her  power  to  bestow 
now,  or  hereafter  5  reminding  him,  that 
his  fortunes  even  in  England  might  de- 
pend upon  her  gratitude. 

Clarence,  somewhat  boldly,  yet  he 
managed  to  do  it  respectfully  and  gal- 
lantly, begged  permission  to  think  of  no 
queen,  save  the  queen  of  France,  upon 
French  ground  5  protesting,  that  to  her, 
he  as  a  subject  of  England  could  have 
no  selfish  suit  to  prefer. 

Mary's  was  a  generosity  to  be  piqued 
by  delicacy  and  nobleness;  and  she 
pressed  favour  on  him.  So  repeatedly, 
so  persuasively  did  she  press  it,  that  the 
wild  mountain  heart  was  re-created  in  a 
breast  now  almost  tutored  into  Parisian 
disbehef  of  warm  impulses  in  ermined 
bosoms.  A  rash,  and  daring,  and  daz- 
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zling  hope  glanced  through  his  mind  :  it 
coloured  his  cheek ;  it  shortened  his 
respiration  while  it  lasted.  But  he 
quenched  it  in  soberer  thoughts,  and 
drew  back  into  silent  respect. 

Mary  had  noticed  his  emotion :  with 
the  impatience  of  a  royal  mind,  conscious 
of  gracious  purpose,  and  with  that  be- 
witching softness  of  look  and  speech 
which  she  could  neither  will  to  them  nor 
from  them,  she  won  him  to  tell  her  what 
fancy  so  disturbed  his  complexion  and 
his  voice.  She  asked  him  if  there  were 
any  thing  he  would  ask  for  a  friend, 
if  nothing  for  himself?  He  answered, 
**  Nothing.'* 

"  Had  he  nothing  to  wish  then  for  a 
friend?" 

Clarence  owned  he  had  a  wish  for  the 
Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  the  friend  of  his 
soul :  and,  thus  urged,  thus  wrung  by 
the  softest  hand,  his  heart  yielded  its 
secret. 

Mary  started  at  so  hardy  an  avowal, 
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since  she  was  now  obliged  to  register  it 
as  a  petition.  The  Vicomte  de  Limoges 
admitted  into  the  list  of  princes  !  —  that 
Adhemar,  displeasing  to  her  uncles,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  Catholics  !  She  paused; 
thought  of  her  influence  with  her  consort, 
and  his  share  in  the  matter  young  Wil- 
loughby  had  just  snatched  from  ruin  for 
them.  Then  clearing  her  countenance, 
told  him  she  loved  the  zealous  friend, 
and  would  consider  further  what  she  had 
indiscreetly  tempted  him  to  ask  j  and  so 
bade  him  good  night.  The  Comtesse 
d'Enghien  echoed  the  good  night  cheer- 
ingly. 

Clarence  then  rose  from  the  kneeling 
position  in  which  he  had  replied  to  the 
queen's  questions,  bowed  low  to  her  and 
her  two  companions,  and  so  withdrew 
from  the  chapel. 

His  irksome  charge  was  now  got  rid 
of,  but  not  a  particle  of  the  curiosity 
it  excited  satisfied.  What  the  young 
queen's  connexion  with    the   bearer  cf 
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those  papers   could    have  been,  he  was 
puzzled  to  imagine :  honourable  it  must 
be ;    since  she   brought    her    husband's 
confessor  to  witness  her  interview  with 
him    to    whom     they    were    entrusted. 
Speculation  might  be  infinite,   but  must 
be  useless :  Clarence  had  other  occupation 
for  his  thoughts ;  and  one  most  blissful, 
the  astonishing  hope  of  procuring  for  his 
friend  what,  hitherto,   all  his  noble  kin- 
dred had  attempted  in  vain.    Transported 
with  the  mere  possibility  of  this,   he  trod 
on  air ;  till  hope,  kindling  into  certainty, 
gave  him  for   the  short  period  of  such 
intoxication,  a  full  compensation  for  all 
the  vexations  he  had  suffered  from  his 
adventure. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

While  Clarence  continued  allaying  with 
this  generous  hope  the  pain  of  so  many 
disappointments  and  anxieties  as  he  was 
yet  labouring  under  —  for  he  could  not 
banish  uneasy  thought  of  his  father  — 
deceit  and  malice  were  busy  with  his 
fate.  The  queen  mother  was  distilling, 
drop  by  drop,  the  poison  of  suspicion 
upon  the  diseased  heart  of  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon.  De  Bourbon's  political  tie  with 
her,  had  obliged  him  to  the  disagreeable^ 
duty  of  telling  what  had  occurred  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  his  incognito 
visit  there.  Catherine  feigned  surprize 
—  disturbance  —  painful  doubt  of  his 
friend's   discretion,    and  then  complete 
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reliance  on  him.  For  when  Adhemar 
urged,  as  a  proof  that  his  friend  was 
calumniated,  the  utter  falsehood  that  had 
been  told  of  his  attending  mass,  which 
Clarence  unhesitatingly  denied,  she  ex- 
pressed perfect  conviction.  In  subse- 
quent interviews,  however,  she  spoke  with 
more  reserve  on  the  subject ;  intreating 
her  ally,  to  be  over  wary,  when  such  a 
secret  as  theirs  was  at  stake,  and  not  con- 
fide a  word  of  it  to  one  so  young  and 
volatile.  Then,  as  if  in  mere  gladness 
of  heart,  remarked  how  fortunately  Cla- 
rence's passion  for  his  friend's  society  had 
declined  to  more  temperate  seeking,  since 
had  he  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  kept  him  from  conjectur- 
ing something  of  what  was  in  agitation. 
This  idea  had  never  occurred  to  Adhemar, 
so  relieved  had  he  been  by  Clarence's 
unsuspiciousness,  from  the  necessity  of 
inventing  reasons  for  affecting  solitude. 
The  remark  struck  at  present,  w^ithout 
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wounding,  the  heart  she  aimed  at :  it 
rested,  however,  and  in  time  sunk  deeper 
—  sunk  to  that  heart's  core. 

Catherine  followed  up  her  blow  by 
after  sallies,  uttered  in  seeming  sportive 
good  humour,  upon  the  enthusiasm  which 
caught  fire  at  any  thing  extraordinary : 
noting  Clarence's  rhapsodies  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  ;  his 
avowed  reverence  of  the  sage  Coligny ; 
and  his  late  fashion  of  going  about  like 
them,  in  a  sort  of  mourning  for  public 
calamities,  by  discarding  all  ornament 
from  his  habiliments. 

The  Chevalier  would  have  revolted 
from  a  direct  attack  upon  his  friend's  in- 
tegrity, had  she  ventured  to  make  it; 
but  having  studied  her  auditor  well,  the 
deceitful  Italian  knew  what  advantage 
was  to  be  drawn  from  his  extravagant 
craving  for  exclusive  devotedness  ;  and 
that  to  unsettle  his  belief  in  Clarence's 
preferring,  adoring  friendship,  would  be 
to  destroy  his  trust  in  his  virtues.     Such 
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an  apprehen&ion  once  created,  increased 
by  feeding  on.  The  morbid  state  in 
which  late  events  placed  de  Bourbon's 
mind,  left  him  without  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  face,  and  either  conquer  or  sub- 
mit to  new  evils.  In  his  anxiety  to 
convince  himself,  while  convincing  the 
queen-mother  of  his  friend's  unaltered 
character,  he  entered  more  minutely  than 
was  his  custom  into  the  subject  of  Cla- 
rence's private  history.  Clarence's  dis- 
appointment at  Roche  Blanc,  and  his 
admirable  resignation  of  the  recompens- 
ing affection  which  appeared  to  tempt 
him  from  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien,  were 
naturally  adduced  as  instances  of  his 
stability.  Catherine  playfully  refused  to 
believe  in  the  last  instance.  She  per- 
sisted in  this  refusal,  until  de  Bourbon 
called  it  obstinate  incredulity  and  looked 
offended  :  she  was  then  forced  to  defend 
herself  (she  averred) ;  and  first  apologiz- 
ing for  so  venial  a  fault  in  a  susceptible 
young  man,  as  gratitude  to  a  beautifui 
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woman,  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  knew 
Willoughby  met  the  Comtesse  in  private, 
where  none  were  likely  to  seek  him,  — 
in  the  chapel  of  the  young  queen.  She 
offered  to  call  in  one  of  her  people  who 
had  seen  him  issue  thence  at  midnight, 
and  heard  the  Comtesse's  voice  from 
within,  wishing  him  good  night.  This 
person  appeared :  his  evidence  was  posi- 
tive ;  and  he  added  to  it,  that  he  had 
twice  before  crossed  Mr.  Willoughby  in 
the  passage  leading  direct  to  the  chapel. 
Catherine's  spies  never  slumbered ;  and 
lier  hand  was  never  slack  to  reward  their 
vigilance. 

So  glaring  a  proof  of  insincerity  in 
his  friend,  de  Bourbon  believed  shocked 
him  more  than  the  unfriendly  conceal- 
ment itself:  —  why  was  it  necessary  ? 

Catherine  pleaded  an  excuse ;  affect* 
ing  great  charity  for  youthful  errors. 
The  Comtesse's  difference  of  religion, 
she  said,  opposed  their  union:  and  hoping 
to  convert  him,  and  fearing  his  friend's 
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counter^influenee,  she  might  have  urged 
him  to  secrecy.  He  would  naturally  be 
loth,  also,  to  act  at  once  in  open  opposi- 
tion to  his  patron's  wishes.  These  "were 
excuses  :  she  admitted,  however,  unwil- 
lingly, that  they  proved  his  friend  re- 
garded him  less  devotedly  than  he  had 
done  twelve  months  before,  when  their 
friendship  was  newer.  But  it  was  the 
natural  course  of  such  hearts  as  began 
the  race  of  life  too  ardently,  to  slacken 
more  in  their  progress  than  such  as  went 
slower  from  the  first.  Adhemar  sighed 
his  shattered  heart  nearly  in  twain  :  then 
suddenly  recollecting  the  English  am- 
bassador's corroborating  testimony,  rose 
to  seek  Clarence,  and  charge  him  with 
his  unfaithfulness.  The  queen-mother 
again  interposed.  She  represented  the 
certain  effect  of  his  friend*s  seeming 
truth  and  vehement  protestations;  she 
instanced  their  power  on  the  two  occa- 
sions which  had  obviously  deceived  him 
they   were    meant    to  blind.      She  still 
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styled  the  fault  a  venial  one  ;  prayed  him 
only  to  watch  the  offender  narrowly, 
without  betraying  his  suspicion ;  and 
then  manfully  cast  him  from  his  soul,  or 
freely  hold  him  there,  as  after  observ- 
ation and  later  explanation  might  war- 
rant. In  fact,  she  wrought  so  skilfully 
upon  the  Chevalier,  and  seemed  so  ami- 
ably desirous  to  shield  him  from  his  own 
generous  s^lf,  vi^hich  hurried  him  on  to 
the  deceiver's  toils,  that  she  made  him 
promise  to  take  no  important  step  in  the 
business,  such  as  taxing  Willoughby  with 
his  offence,  until  he  had  consulted  her 
cooler  judgment. 

Adhemar,  in  fact,  was  not  himself — 
love  and  regret  had  previously  mastered 
him  :  — for  Lolotte  in  her  grave,  hurried 
there  by  love  for  him,  was  an  image  he 
no  longer  sought  to  avert  his  eyes  from. 
In  this  state  a  new  blow  fell  upon  him, 
and  found  him  without  strength  to  resist 
it.  Divided  between  sudden  resentment 
and    yearning    affection  j    between   the 
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most  perfect  confidence  in  faith  and 
friendship  man  had  ever  awakened  him 
to ;  distracted  between  that  and  former 
habits  of  distrust,  he  knew  not,  of  himself, 
what  course  to  take.  But  there  was  one 
by  to  prompt  him;  and  her  counsels  were 
to  be  his  load-star.  His  thoughts  mean- 
while, agitated  by  a  single  idea,  moved  to 
and  fro  like  restless  waves,  finding  nor 
pause  nor  hght.  When  he  next  saw 
Clarence,  he  met  him  with  restraint  and 
inward  agony.  These  increased  upon 
him  at  every  interview ;  till  their  com- 
panionship became  so  painful  to  him, 
that  he  took  refuge  in  solitary  readings 
and  in  public  business. 

So  implicit  was  Clarence's  confidence 
in  what  he  loved — so  fearless  of  being 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  when 
he  deserved  it  not,  that,  in  spite  of  this 
sad  estrangement,  which  would  have 
abated  confidence  in  a  man  more  expe- 
rienced, he  went  on,  sure  of  Adhemar's 
affection,  attributing  his  singularly-chan- 
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ged  habits  to  any  thing  but  the  right 
cause.  The  countenance  and  convers- 
ation of  his  friend,  were  certainly  deep- 
ening every  day  into  a  darker  hue  :  at 
times  their  gloom  gave  place  to  sudden 
storms  of  irritation  and  avowed  disgust 
of  life,  almost  affrighting  by  their  vio- 
lence. Clarence  sought  a  reason  for 
these  in  the  Chevalier's  impatience  at; 
the  wrong  conduct  of  those  for  whom  he 
was  acting,  who  by  harsh,  nay  w^anton 
acts  of  retaliation,  (such  as  Clarence  had 
himself  witnessed,)  furnished  arguments 
to  their  oppressors. 

He  believed  him  unhappily  displeased 
with  his  uncle  Conde*s  line  of  conduct; 
goaded  by  apprehension  of  so  losing  the 
object  he  coveted :  and  he  judged  by 
his  own  heart,  that  he  mourned  to  agony 
the  fate  of  Lolotte,  and  blushed  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Upon  the  first  of  these 
subjects  Clarence  often  made  occasions 
of  urging  the  arguments  calculated  to 
dissipate   vexation  y  and,   in   doing    so, 
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unavoidably  added  fuel  to  fire.  With 
perverted  understanding,  Adhemar  list- 
ened to  his  pleadings  on  the  side  of 
Conde's  generous  and  discerning  policy  ; 
construing  each  eulogium  upon  his  uncle 
into  condemnation  of  his  own  opinions. 
On  the  subject  of  the  legitimating  act, 
Clarence  forbore  to  speak  ;  he  feared  to 
betray  his  hopes  ere  they  were  embodied 
in  actual  certainty ;  and  when  he  would 
have  drawn  his  friend's  sorrow  for  Lolotte 
into  salutary  indulgence,  by  pouring 
forth  his  own  weaker  regret  about  Aig- 
line,  he  was  warned  by  the  shuddering 
repulse  of  Adhemar,  never  to  touch  sub- 
jects of  love  again  :  he  guessed  not  that 
such,  revived  the  idea  of  his  supposed 
apostacy. 

"  Good  God  1"  he  one  day  exclaimed, 
"  is  ours  friendship,  Adhemar? — if  it  be, 
why  do  you  thus  devour  your  griefs 
alone  ?" 

"  I  trust  them  to  no  other  man  !"  was 
the  Chevalier's  reply:  "  let  that  content 
12 
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you ;"  and  afraid  of  looking  again  upon 
the  open  brow,  and  the  fixed  eyes,  which 
spoke  to  him  only  of  truth  and  tenderness, 
he  choaked  a  convulsing  sigh,  and  passed 
from  him. 

"  It  is  ! — it  must  be  Lolotte,  for  whom 
he  thus  abandons  his  noble  selfl"  Cla- 
rence exclaimed,  gazing  after  his  agitated 
steps.  "  Wretch  that  I  am,  to  aggra- 
vate his  sufferings  by  my  childish  dis- 
contents !  —  Patience,  foolish  Clarence, 
and  he  will  return  to  himself  and  thee  !*' 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution, 
Clarence  observed  his  friend's  varying 
looks  with  silent  commiseration  and  un- 
doubting  confidence  :  meanwhile,  push- 
ing his  daring  suit  more  vigorously  with 
the  young  queen  ;  the  grace  he  sought 
was  one  of  the  first  magnitude  j  and  when 
he  had  named  it  he  marvelled  at  his  own 
audacity, —  much  more  did  he  wonder  at 
its  being  actually  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Mary  pledged  herself  to  obtain  it 
upon    certain  conditions :    such    as   the 
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Chevalier's  embracing  the  Catholic  faith, 
or  at  least  outwardly  conforming  to  it ; 
or  binding  himself  to  let  the  king  dispose 
of  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  direct  the 
religious  education  of  his  children.  These 
propositions,  separately  made,  and  urged 
through  the  medium  of  the  only  person 
trusted  by  the  young  queen  in  the  affair, 
obliged  Clarence  to  proceed  in  a  species 
of  correspondence  with  the  Comtesse 
d'Enghien,  although  not  one  word  of  it 
related  to  their  own  individual  concerns. 
He  w^as  careful,  however,  to  keep  his 
word  to  the  Chevalier,  using  his  many 
opportunities  of  public  conversation  with 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
timid  passion  of  the  Duke  de  Longue- 
ville.  About  this  time  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  drew  Adhemar  to  the 
verge  of  explanation. 

A  celebrated  Hugonot  teacher  was  to 
perform  the  service  of  the  Reformed  pri- 
vately, in  the  house  of  Coligny,  and  de 
Bourbon,  purposing  to  attend  there,  asked 
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Clarence  if  he  chose  to  accompany  him. 
Clarence  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
adding  something  about  the  livelier  na- 
ture of  religious  impressions  when  the 
heart  was  not  quite  at  ease. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  this  of  our 
religion,"  observed  Adhemar,  turning 
aside  to  conceal  his  further  agitation  ; 
"  for  I  am  still  haunted  with  the  rumour 
that  you  frequent  the  Royal  Chapel,  and 
are  turning  Catholic  ;  therefore,  if  you 
ever  resort  there,  /  should  rather  suspect 
you  of  going  to  gaze  on  my  fair  aunt.'* 

*'  You  don't  suspect  that  !*'  exclaimed 
Clarence,  crimsoning  at  first  with  appre- 
hension for  the  stranger's  secret,  but 
almost  instantly  relieved  by  the  turn 
given  to  his  stolen  visits.  "  After  the 
pledge  I  gave  you,  Adhemar  —  nay,  after 
what  1  told  you  of  my  disappointed  hopes 
in  another  quarter,  you  can  never  suspect 
me  of  such  insincerity,  —  ingratitude  to 
my  p  ;nce  I  will  put  out  of  the  question." 
N  2 
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"  Bravo!"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  in 
a  tone  of  biting  irony.  <«  I  may  now 
contradict  the  slander  of  your  having  ever 
entered  that  temple  of  idols." 

Clarence's  face  suffused  again,  both 
with  indignation  and  shame  ;  and  he  he- 
sitated, ere  his  thoughts  could  frame  an 
evasive  sentence,  or  decide  whether  it 
were  part  of  his  enforced  duty  to  utter 
one.  Abruptly  determining  upon  bold 
fidelity  to  his  secret,  he  said  at  once,  "  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  have  entered  the 
queen's  chapel ;  but  never  when  mass 
was  performing.  I  am  not  a  little  vexedj 
Adhemar,  that  tale-bearers  and  eves- 
droppers  should  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  give  you  my  word,  that  I  neither  went 
thither  to  worship  an  image  of  stone,  nor 
one  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Stung  by  his  friend's  obvious  doubt  of 
his  honesty,  and  perhaps  the  more  irritable 
from  vexation  at  himself  for  having  heed- 
lessly got  entangled  in  another  person's 
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mysteries,  Clarence  drew  proudly  up,  and 
bit  his  lip  J  but,  recollecting  himself^  he 
smoothed  his  look,  inquiring  in  a  milder 
tone,  who  was  the  Chevalier's  informant? 

**  You  are  in  one  of  your  towering 
passions,"  de  Bourbon  said,  with  a  calm 
voice,  yet  jaundiced  cheek ;  "  and  a  poor 
chatterer's  name  would  not  be  safe  with 
you,  —  in  truth  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence." 

<*  Of  little  consequence  !"  repeated 
Clarence  vehemently,  passionately,  al- 
most reproachfully  ;  *<  what !  when  my 
reputation  for  loyalty  to  my  God,  and  to 
my  friend  !  —  My  grateful  conformity  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde's  wish  is  called  in 
question  !  —  Of  little  consequence  !  when 
the  accusation  proves  that  I  am  dogged 
and  watched  through  the  very  hours  of 
night !" 

De   Bourbon  started  at  this  confirm- 
ation :  the  last  expression  let  in  broader 
light,  as  he  supposed,  upon   his  friend's 
N  3 
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character  :  it  supported  the  testimony  of 
Catharine's  witness. 

«<  Come,  come,  Willoughby  !"  he  said, 
with  stern  composure  ;  for  growing  con- 
viction rendered  him  friglitfully  calm  ; 
"  this  heat  rather   makes  against  your 
cause.     He  that  need  not  care  for  beino; 
watched   only  laughs   at   the   watchers. 
Be  honest,  now,  —  tell  me  at  once  that 
you  love  my  fair  kinswoman,  in  return 
for  her  delicate  wooing,  and  I  will  make 
your  peace  with  my  uncle ;  but  do  not 
poorly   endeavour    to    conceal  from   us 
what  your  very  success  at  last  must  be- 
tray.    On   my  life,    I  suspect  you   are 
unwisely  ashamed  of  owning  that  a  dis- 
appointment from  one  woman,  is  easier 
cured,  by  the  favour  of  another,  than 
your  romantic  imagination  liked  formerly 
to  believe  !" 

**  The  interpretation  is  most  kind !" 
exclaimed  Clarence,  returning  at  once 
to   confidence   and  contrition  j    «<  I  am 
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ashamed   of  my   intemperance ;    and    I 

desist  from  asking No  !'*  he  abruptly 

exclaimed,  magnanimously  interrupting 
himself,  "  I  will  not  claim  a  merit  I  do 
not  deserve.  At  present  I  am  afraid  to 
push  the  inquiry  of  who  has  tried  to  do 
me  this  ill-office  with  you.  Time  will 
prove  my  sincerity  on  all  points,  I  hope, 
and  enable  me  to  explain  wliy  I  cannot 
demand  the  name  of  my  enemy.  Under 
present  circumstances,  I  can  but  repeat 
most  solemnly,  that  so  far  from  wishing 
to  obtain  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien's  par- 
ticular affection,  ever  since  you  men* 
tioned  the  Duke  de  Longueville  to  me, 
I  have  introduced  the  subject  of  his  merits 
whenever  I  could  do  so  without  imper- 
tinence :  and,  on  my  soul,  I  believe  she 
cares  for  me  simply  as  an  object  of  kindly 
interest  1  —  Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  be  so,"  was  Adhemar's 
reply. 

Clarence  looked  at  him  as  though  he 
would  have  looked  into  his  soul :  he  then 
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started  away,  and  took  one  or  two  turns 
up  and  down  the  room.  He  saw  the  im- 
prudence of  pressing  the  inquiry  he  would 
have  urged,  but  for  the  apprehension  of 
hazarding  the  unknown  secret  he  was 
connected  with  so  innocently  and  unfor- 
tunately, and  he  still  looked  to  the  tri- 
umphant consummation  of  procuring  his 
friend  the  object  of  his  long  desire. 

"  Adhemar,"'  he  said,  at  length,  "  deal 
with  me  as  I  would  deal  with  you  in  my 
case  :  rely  on  my  word  ;  —  judge  me  by 
my  future  conduct." 

"  I  ££?/// judge  you  by  your  future  con- 
duct,'* de  Bourbon  answered,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  him  :  the  softer-hearted 
and  more  impetuous  Clarence  flung  himself 
upon  the  breast  of  his  friend  ;  the  latter 
involuntarily  returned  that  tight  grasp  by 
a  momentary  pressure,  then  disengaging 
himself,  though  with  a  relenting  smile, 
broke  away,  as  if  to  recover  from  such  un- 
wonted disorder. 

By  one  of  those  accidents,  common  in 
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life,  which  are  perhaps  ordained  to  try  our 
characters,  when  we  think  they  occur  to 
justify  our  habitual  weaknesses,  Adhemar 
encountered  the  page  of  his  fair  kins- 
woman on  the  staircase,  which  led  straight 
to  Clarence's  quarter  of  their  mutual  re- 
sidence. The  youth,  in  his  haste  and 
confusion,  dropt  a  billet  from  the  hand 
with  which  he  lifted  his  hat  j  de  Bour- 
bon's quick  glance  caught  the  name  on 
the  cover,  and  recognized  the  hand-writ- 
ing. He  turned  sternly  away  :  the  fact  was 
ascertained.  Clarence,  in  defiance  of  his 
solemn  assertions,  was  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien. 
Too  much  irritated  by  this  seeming  in- 
sincerity, to  ask  himself  by  what  right  he 
received  the  concealment  of  a  secret,  as  a 
proof  of  changed  affection,  he  exclaimed, 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  The  fire  has, 
indeed,  blazed  out !  —  be  it  so,  Clarence ; 
—  I  can  return  to  that  miserable  solitude 
of  the  soul  from  which  your  flatteries 
drew  me  !  —  Fool  that  I  was,  ever  to  be- 
N  5 
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iieve  stability  and  truth  were  to  be  found 
on  earth  !*' 

In  some  natures,  the  fall  from  perfect 
confidence  to  an  absolute  chaos  of  opinion 
upon  the  same  subject,  is  rapid  beyond 
calculation.  De  Bourbon's  was  this  na- 
ture :  for  when  attachment  declined  from 
idolatry,  he  doubted  its  continuance.  He 
considered  not  how  graciously  Providence 
has  ordained  tenderness  to  supply  the 
place  of  adoration,  when  we  are  forced 
to  find  the  objects  of  our  misdirected 
worship,  frail  and  mortal  like  ourselves ! 

While  he  was  gnawing  on  such  poison- 
ous thoughts,  Clarence  was  glowing  with 
expectation  and  friendly  pleasure.  The  un- 
lucky billet — banishing  every  unpleasant 
remembrance  —  informed  him  that  an 
entertainment,  about  to  take  place  at 
court,  had  a  kinder  purpose  than  mere 
amusement.  The  young  queen,  wish- 
ing to  revive  the  memory  of  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon's  military  taleni;.  and  suc- 
cesses, ere  she  pressed  on  her  husband 
11 
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the  arguments  which  might  render  the 
security  of  his  gratitude  an  act  of  poUcy, 
had  issued  a  command  for  what  she  styled 
her  Ball  of  Heroes ;  at  which  only  mili- 
tary men  were  to  appear,  and  precedence 
be  given,  not  according  to  ordinary  he- 
raldic forms,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  campaigns  in  which  the  inferior  officers 
had  served,  and  the  number  of  victories 
gained  by  commanders. 

In  this  martial  fete,  he  that  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  achieved  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, and  since  then  sustained  his  cha- 
racter for  chivalric  bravery,  was  peculiarly 
distinguished.  Clarence  had  made  only 
two  campaigns  ;  but  this  he  regretted 
not,  so  that  his  friend  shone  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  that  night's  worship. 
Those  lighter  parts  of  their  armour, 
which  the  male  half  of  the  company  were 
obliged  to  wear,  in  compliment  to  the 
queen,  and  so  give  due  character  to  her 
pageant,  ennobled  their  dress :  few  of 
them  ever  looked  so  well  before ;  for  the 
N  6 
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consciousness  of  high  desert,  and  just 
estimation,  animated  many  a  brave  breast. 
To  none  was  either  the  fashion  or  the 
feeUng,  more  becoming  than  to  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon :  his  white  and  carnation 
habit  bore  gracefully  the  gilding  of  his 
breast-plate,  and  the  sparkling  of  his 
jewelled  sword.  The  dark  glow  of  his 
complexion,  heightened  by  pleasurable 
emotion,  set  off  the  delicate  splendour  of 
such  a  habit ;  and  if  his  mien  were  less 
composed  than  ordinary,  that  circum- 
stance only  enhanced  the  interest  of  his 
appearance.  To  many  an  admiring  wo- 
man's glance,  not 

"  The  poet's  incarnation  of  his  God, 
In  all  his  marble-sculptured  beauty," 

could  look  more  god-like.  De  Bourbon's 
appearance  on  this  night  reminded  Cla- 
rence of  his  air  and  countenance  when 
they  were  first  seen  by  poor  Lolotte. 
But  Lolotte's  eyes  were  closed,  never  to 
open  on  that  form  again  j   while  other 
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eyes,  dearer  than  her's  to  Clarence's  re- 
membrance, were  too  probably  weeping 
still  —  perhaps  at  this  moment  weeping, 
over   her  grave !     Such   painful   fancies 
nearly   cHsenchanted   the   whole   scene ; 
they  were,   however,  yielded  to  only  a 
moment.     Clarence  had  learned  to  com- 
mand the  current  of  thought  and  feeling 
upon  some  occasions  ;  and  this  evening 
he  wished  to  enjoy.     He  was  not  disap- 
pointed :    the   young   queen's   felicitous 
arrangements  made  honor  to  the  Cheva- 
lier indispensable  ;  till,  by  degrees,  that 
unsteadiness  of  fire  and   colour,   which 
had  marked  Adhemar's  look  at  entering, 
fixed  into  a  genial  light  and  a  complacent 
glow. 

Clarence  partook  his  friend's  gratifica- 
tion too  sincerely  not  to  increase  it  by 
the  vividness  of  his  looks  and  occasional 
whispers  •,  and  at  supper,  when  a  band  of 
musicians,  habited  as  minstrels,  sang  al- 
ternately to  their  harps  the  fame  of  the 
heroes  present,  matching  them  with  the 
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renown  of  heroes  gone,  as  a  stanza  de- 
voted to  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourbon,  compared  him  with  the  great 
and  irreproachable  Bayard,  Clarence's 
eyes  fell,  but  his  complexion  suffused  so 
expressively,  and  every  feature  quivered 
with  such  delightful  emotion,  that  de  Bour- 
bon's eyes  were  caught  and  fixed  by  it. 
This  emotion  could  have  but  one  source 
— joy  in  his  triumph.  Was  he  then  still 
dear  to  Clarence?  —  were  all  those  things 
deceptive  spells  that  had  evidenced 
otherwise?  Adhemar  unwillingly  re- 
membered his  rencontre  with  Comtesse 
d'Enghien's  page,  and  the  popish  medal 
held  by  a  lock  of  hair  as  light  as  hers  : — 
these  things  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  consequently  could  not  be  deceived. 
Yet  even  so,  he  thought  with  moment- 
ary leniency,  were  they  not  pardonable  ? 
Clarence  might  be  more  susceptible  of 
tender  fancies,  or  of  vanity,  than  he  had 
hitherto  imagined  him ;  and  one  or  the 
other,  might  at  first  have  entangled  him 
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in  a  connection  he  might  now  sincerely 
intend  to  break,  yet  could  not  with  ho- 
nor confess  to  a  third  person ;  if  so, 
weakness  was  not  deliberate  deception  j 
and  if  Adhemar  would  have  patience, 
and  curb  accidental  alarms,  he  might  be 
recompensed  by  seeing  his  friend  return 
to  him  with  his  whole  heart.  Had  they 
been  alone,  or  even  near  each  other,  he 
might  have  uttered  this  :  but  situated  as 
they  were,  he  could  only  beam  u{X)n 
him  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  table 
at  which  they  sat,  that  full  light  of  soul 
which  leaves  so  little  for  speech. 

Upon  rising  from  the  banquet,  Cla- 
rence, who  had  designedly  avoided  more 
than  the  conversation  of  a  moment  with 
the  Comtesse  d*Enghien  as  they  re- 
passed e^ch  other  during  the  ball,  found 
himself  invited  to  her  side  by  a  soft 
movement  of  her  hand  5  it  would  have 
been  uncourteous  to  refuse:  and  though 
loth  to  cause  an  instant's  pang  to  the 
brave    and    virtuous   Longueville,    who 
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was  standing  pensively  at  a  distance,  he 
obeyed  the  summons.  There  were  other 
eyes  however  besides  those  of  Longue- 
ville  that  watched  Clarence's  rumoured 
favor  with  the  lovely  widow  :  the  Comte 
de  Mirecourt,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Guises,  an  arrogant  turbulent  young 
man,  was  one  of  the  pretenders  to  her 
hand  ;  her  cold  avoidance  only  rendered 
his  passion  more  determined,  from  its 
piquing  his  pride  j  and  when  he  suspected 
himself  of  being  rivalled  by  the  man 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  style  an  obscure 
adventurer,  his  wrath  amounted  to  fury. 
Equally  enraged  at  Clarence  for  his  pre- 
sumption, and  at  Adhemar  de  Bourbon, 
whose  example  must  have  taught  the 
Comtesse  so  to  forget  herself^  he  had 
lain  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  through 
the  whole  evening,  of  insulting  one  or 
both  of  them  :  the  blood  of  either  of- 
fender would  have  been  sweet  to  him. 
He  now  stood  observing  the  many  and 
charming  expressions  which  passed  and 
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repassed  ov^r  the  Comtesse's  amiable 
features,  mirrored  as  eacli  seemed  to  be 
in  Clarence's  earnest  eyes,  till  the  dead- 
liest resentment  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  harried  away  to  seek  the  Chevalier 
de  Bourbon  and  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him. 
De  Bourbon  was  quitting  the  ball,  mag- 
nanimously resolving  not  to  remain  as  a 
spy  upon  his  friend's  conduct: — absorbed 
in  his  own  relenting  thoughts,  he  either 
saw  not,  or  cared  not  to  notice  the  rude- 
ness with  which  this  person  crossed  and 
recrossed  him  in  his  passage  to  the  en- 
trance, and  passing  through  it  he  left 
him,  baffled  and  furious.  Mirecourt  now 
strode  back  to  his  former  station  :  —  the 
conference  between  Clarence  and  his  fair 
companion  was  ending;  for  the  Comtesse 
herself  was  beginning  to  feel  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  modest  passion  of  the 
Duke  de  Longueville  to  avoid  giving 
him  pain ;  and  having  executed  the 
commission  of  kindly  encouragement 
entrusted   to   her   by   the   royal    Mary, 
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smilingly  bowed  to  Clarence,  and  coldly 
bending  to  Mirecourt,  glided  away. 

This  distinction  in  her  manner,  drop- 
ped  the  last  spark  upon  the  accumulated 
mortifications  of  Mirecourt.  Having 
joined  the  French  army  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  campaign,  he  had  one  of 
the  lowest  stations  in  the  present  gala  ; 
his  young  competitor  ranked  higher ; 
consequently  he  was  doomed  to  the  bit- 
terness of  seeing  a  foreigner  of  doubtful 
rank  take  precedence  of  him  in  place  as 
in  love.  Drunk  with  passion,  and  care- 
less how,  or  upon  whom  he  wreaked  it, 
Mirecourt  rushed  back  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  saloon;  he  darted  like  a  hawk  to 
secure  the  entrance,  when  he  perceived 
Clarence  leisurely  directing  his  course  that 
way  in  the  midst  of  some  fellow-officers. 

When  Clarence  drew  nigh,  he  had 
planted  himself  in  the  door- way :  the  ex- 
tension of  his  arms,  and  the  deriding 
expression  of  his  countenance,  denoted 
his  intention  to  bar  the  latter's  progress. 
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"  Your  excellency  must  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  way,"  he  said,  some- 
what proudly,  for  he  had  marked  with 
extreme  indignation  while  engaged  with 
the  Comtesse,  Mirecourt's  insolent  at- 
tempts to  chafe  De  Bourbon. 

"  After  1  have  taken  it  myself,'*  was 
the  answer.  *^  Do  you  pretend  to  go 
before  a  son  of  Lorraine?  " 

**  Here  I  certainly  do,  by  favor  of  her 
majesty,"  was  Clarence's  rash  reply ; 
"  and  in  the  field,  I  hope  ever,  by  fa- 
vor of  this  good  arm  !  " 

"  You  shall  account  for  this ! "  ex- 
claimed Mirecourt,  nearly  choked  with 
rage,  and  looking  round  on  the  women, 
whose  presence  enforced  peace,  as  though 
he  would  have  annihilated  them.  "  My 
lord,"  he  added,  calHng  upon  the  grave 
director  of  court  ceremonials,  "  the  order 
extends  only  to  the  ball  and  banquet 
room ;  it  ceases  at  the  door  ?" 

"  At  the  gate  of  the  palace,"  was  the 
tranquil  answer.      Ere  this  was  uttered, 
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the  Comtesse  d'Engliien,  thinking  to 
prevent  dangerous  altercation,  too  hastily 
put  herself  forward,  and  giving  her  hand 
to  Clarence,  bade  him  lead  her  into  the 
gallery,  where  her  pages  waited  to  light 
her  to  her  ow^n  apartments. 

To  pass  before  a  lady  was  impossible  ; 
and  quivering  in  every  limb  with  inw^ard 
fury,  the  fierce  Mirecourt  suffered  Cla- 
rence to  lead  her  into  the  passage.  He 
followed  however  closely,  his  head 
turning  more  and  more  with  frantic  jea-^ 
lousy. 

As  the  Comtesse  stood  a  moment 
while  one  of  the  pages  trimmed  his 
torch,  he  fixed  his  eyes  fiercely  upon 
Clarence,  exclaiming  aloud  to  one  of  his 
companions,  "  It  sorts  well  with  the 
noblest  and  fairest  lady  in  France,  to 
consort  thus  with  the  servant  of  one 
proud  kinsman  and  the  sycophant  of 
another !  And  what  must  he  be,  that  con- 
descends  to  flatter  yon  base-born  pre- 
tender ?  "  and  he  actually  pointed  to  the 
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figure  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  who 
detained  by  some  acquaintance,  was  seen 
through  the  vista  of  passages  conversing 
in  the  entrance  hall. 

Had  Clarence  obeyed  a  first  impulse, 
Mirecourt  would  have  been  struck  to  the 
earth  on  the  instant ;  but  the  terrified 
grasp  of  the  Comtesse,  who  was  leaning 
on  his  arm,  kept  his  senses  together.  He 
could  not  however  deny  himself  the  gra- 
tification of  saying,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
from  the  strength  of  its  curb,  "  Means  he 
the  Vicomtede  Limoges?  Truly,  if  the 
Bourbon  blood  had  not  divine  alchymy 
in  it,  there  is  a  portion  in  his  veins  base 
enough." 

*'  Speak  you  thus  of  the  blood  of  Lor- 
raine?" cried  Mirecourt,  losing  his 
reason  at  once,  and  striking  at  liim  with 
his  undrawn  sword. 

Some  laughed  at  this  besotted  acknow- 
ledgement of  family  disgrace ;  but  the 
Comtesse  shrieked,  and  fell  half  fainting 
li'om  the  arm  of  Clarence  upon  that  of 
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de  Longueville,  who  had  flown  at  her 
voice  to  the  scene  of  contest.  Clarence 
softly  strove  to  disengage  himself  from 
both  ;  hastily  demanding  the  forbearance 
of  Mirecourt  until  they  could  remove  to 
a  fit  place  for  deciding  their  quarrel. 
The  latter  heard  him  not,  or  attended 
not ;  heaped  on  him  the  names  of  coward, 
impostor,  slave  —  completing  the  outrage 
by  seizing  the  collar  of  his  habit. 

"  Bear  W'itness,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed 
Clarence,  tearing  himself  back  from  the 
gripe,  with  a  force  which  rent  his  collar 
in  twain,  and  grasping  his  sword,  "  that 
violence  forces  me  to  this! — the  pre- 
sence of  these  else  —  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  —  "  he  spoke  the  reverential 
lan^Tuai^^e  of  his  times  when  thus  mention- 
ing  women,  and  the  residence  of  a  queen  : 
he  could  articulate  no  more ;  for  his  own 
indignation  and  his  antagonist's  fury 
rendered  him  breathless. 

The  clash,  the  clamour,  the  cries 
brought  forth  some  persons  of  authority 
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from  tfie  ball  room;  but  ere  their  words 
could  be  heard,  Clarence  had  disarmed 
and  overthrown  his  adversary.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  returning  the  sword  he  had 
wrested  from  him  ;  and  doing  so,  w^ith  a 
stern  admonition  to  use  it  in  juster  quar- 
rels, when  both  that  and  his  own  weapon 
were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  palace, 
and  tlie  wearers  themselves  arrested  for 
contumacious  disregard  of  royal  precincts. 
Both  were  hurried  away  before  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon  heard  of  the  affray,  and 
hastened  back  from  the  portal  to  learn 
how  he  could  interpose  successfully. 

With  a  generosity  which  advanced  his 
cause  more  in  five  minutes  than  had 
been  done  by  five  years  of  humble  assi- 
duities, the  Duke  de  Longueville  came 
forward  to  testify  before  the  fair  object 
of  contention,  Clarence  Willoughby's 
forbearance. 

De  Bourbon  having  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  particulars,  and  learned  that 
Clarence  suffered  through  excess  of  zeal 
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for  his  honor,  hastened  away  to  make 
representations  where  he  was  told  they 
were  to  be  proffered. 

The  nobleman,  whose  office  it  was  to 
regulate  the  decorums  of  the  palace,  and 
punish  offences  against  them,  was  natu- 
rally a  creature  of  the  Guises;  little  in- 
clined therefore  to  show  any  favor  to 
one  who  had  given  mortal  offence  to 
one  of  their  race.  He  seized  the  excuse 
of  a  slight  scratch  from  Clarence  Wil- 
loughb}'s  sword  upon  the  cheek  of  Mire- 
court,  to  condemn  the  former  to  the 
most  rigorous  confinement,  until  the 
nature  of  the  wound  was  ascertained: 
meanwhile  neither  friend  nor  acquaint- 
ance were  to  be  admitted  to  him. 

De  Bourbon  was  indignant  at  this  par- 
tiality, vainly  indignant ;  —  he  felt  more 
than  ever  the  mockery  of  his  birth,  which 
like  the  part  of  a  player-king,  gave  him 
the  pomp  and  habiliments  of  a  prince 
without  the  power.  He  ran  to  the 
queen-mother,  demanding  her  inter- 
im 
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ference.  She  mediated,  she  said,  and 
unsuccessfully  j  feigning  the  liveliest  ad- 
miration of  Clarence's  indiscreet  zeal  in 
the  protection  of  his  friend's  name  from 
insult.  She  was,  in  reality,  quiescent; 
while  the  proud  relatives  of  the  real  cul- 
prit showed  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion of  disgracing  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
if  possible,  in  the  person  of  his  officer. 

Complaisant  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
Comte  de  Mirecourt  was  soon  at  his 
service  from  many  a  party-minion  ;  and 
even  the  Chevalier  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  turn  the  business  might  take,  and 
thought  seriously  of  dispatching  inform- 
ation of  it  to  his  uncle  at  Meaux,  when 
the  young  queen,  insisting  upon  her  right 
to  decide  in  a  case  which  had  occurred  on 
her  particular  ground,  issued  a  clement 
order  for  the  release  of  both  offenders. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  the  same  ba- 
nishment from  court  for  a  certain  terra  ; 
and  both  interdicted  from  wearing  swords 
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in  the  royal  presence  for  a  yet  longer 
period. 

The  command  was  softened  to  the 
Comte  de  Mirecourt,  by  his  receiving  an 
honorary  errand  to  Brussels  :  but  though 
indulgent,  it  was  so  peremptory  to  Cla- 
rence, that  he  had  not  time  to  exchange 
greetings  with  his  friend  Adhemar  ere  he 
was  obliged  to  take  horse  for  Meaux, 
whither  he  thought  it  best  to  repair 
during  his  exile.  He  was,  however, 
followed  and  overtaken  by  a  few  cordial 
lines  from  Adhemar,  enclosing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Willoughby,  just  arrived,  and 
promising  to  join  him  and  the  prince  in 
a  few  days. 

Clarence  was  not  greatly  disturbed  by 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
Comte  de  Mirecourt :  the  young  queen's 
clemency  proved  that  it  had  not  made 
her  his  enemy,  and  he  had  nothing  but 
generous  imprudence  with  which  to  re- 
proach himself.     The  unwonted  glow  of 
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Adhemar's  note  had  infused  a  kindly 
warmth  through  his  heart ;  and  in  this 
mood,  he  was  fortified  against  the  pos- 
sible contents  of  his  father's  letter. 

The  letter  was  indeed  not  animated, 
—  yet     it     was    consolatory;    dweUing 
lightly    on    the    distress   occasioned   to 
the   writer  by  the  queen   of  England's 
wrath    at  his  son's  imagined  boasting ; 
beseeching    him    to   be    on    his    guard 
against  the  machinations  of  enemies,  for 
such  he  must  have ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
one  in  the  house  of  his  noble  patron,  who 
might   violate  the   sacredness  of  a  seal, 
to  put  himself  in  possession  of  important 
facts.     Mr.  Willoughby  noticed  the  large 
sum  of  money  Clarence  had  transmitted 
to  him,  with  affectionate  chiding,  suspect- 
ing how  it  had  been  so  increased ;  con- 
cealing   from    him    still,    with    unwise 
tenderness,    the    alarming    coldness    of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  to  their  interests ; 
and  trying  to  cheat  him  into  the  security 
he  no  longer  felt  himselfl 
o  2 
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Clarence  was  in  the  mood  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness ;  and  at  his  father's  fond 
augury  of  future  happiness  for  him,  he 
not  only  ventured  to  believe  that  Eliza^ 
beth's  anger,  for  want  of  just  fuel,  must 
die  away,  and  his  affairs  be  then  speedily 
concluded  j  but  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  comfort  and  bless  Aigline  de 
Venzeles. 

How  differently  do  we  behold  the  same 
facts  vmder  different  lights  of  humour  I 
How  widely  different  is  the  inference  we 
draw  from  them  1  Clarence,  in  a  state 
of  happily-excited  feeling,  believing  his 
friend  quite  reconciled  to  him,  and  his 
hope  for  that  friend  in  the  road  to.  ac-? 
complishment,  now  considered  the  sus- 
pension of  his  English  prospects  as  a 
vexation  not  a  calamity;  and  the  contra- 
dictory conduct  of  Aigline,  rather  as  a 
proof  that  her  heart  was  at  variance  with 
her  supposed  duty,  than  as  an  assurance 
that  she  preferred  another.  He  had  in^ 
deed   heard    that  Victor  St.  Maur  was 
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gone  to  push  his  fortune  at  a  German 
court,  where  some  connection  invited 
him  y  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to 
corroborate  the  idea,  that  it  was  Lolotte 
he  had  admired  and  sought.  Ani- 
mated by  this  idea,  Clarence  hugged 
it  to  his  heart ;  and  assured  that,  during 
her  present  sorrow,  no  rival's  claim  could 
be  urged  even  by  her  parents,  he  deter-* 
mined  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  imploring 
their  acquiescence,  after  he  had  arrived 
at  something  like  certainty  regarding  his 
future  destiny. 

The  discourses  of  the  Prince  de  Conde 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  quench  cheerful- 
ness :  he  owned  the  delay  was  vexatious  ; 
but  repeated,  that  after  a  few  weeks'  pro- 
bation, if  no  other  testimony  came  for- 
ward against  Clarence's  discretion,  than 
what  an  anonymous  letter  preferred, 
the  Queen  of  England  would  be  ashamed 
of  denying  him  justice  on  such  a  plea, 
and  would  then  bestow  it  with  full  hands. 
Conde  shook  his  head,  smilingly,  at  the 
o  3 
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fracas  which  had  banished  his  equerry 
from  the  court  of  Blois,  telling  him^ 
that  he  must  learn  to  digest  small  in- 
juries, as  he  was  doing,  to  give  him  a 
right  to  avenge  great  ones. 

Clarence  was  always  delighted  in  the 
society  of  the  prince,  especially  as  he 
saw  him  now,  in  the  bosom  of  retire- 
ment and  his  family  ;  he  enjoyed,  be- 
sides, companionship  with  Maligny,  the 
prince's  most  trusted  officer,  to  whom 
Aigline  had  formerly  been  indebted  for 
brief  protection ;  but  he  waited  and 
watched  from  day  to  day,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  friend,  without  whom  all 
places,  save  Roche  Blanc,  were  irksome; 
and  when  he  heard  that  indisposition  de- 
tained him,  he  lamented, for  the  first  time> 
his  boiling  resentment,  which  had  brought 
on  him  the  punishment  of  exile. 

At  such  a  time  his  heart  yearned  to 
Adhemar :  Adhemar's  was  rent  away 
from  him  again. 

The  queen-mother  had  early  summoned 
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the  latter  to  a  private  interview.  He  re- 
paired to  it  on  the  instant,  and  found  her 
in  a  state  of  real  disturbance.  Late 
events  had  precipitated  the  Comtesse 
d'Enghien's  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  de  Longueville.  His  generous 
conduct  merited  it ;  and  her  own  honour 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  disavow, 
if  she  ever  wished  to  do  so,  all  thought  of 
other  bond  with  Clarence  Willoughby 
than  that  of  grateful  regard.  The  pre- 
sent, was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  opportu- 
nity she  could  have  chosen  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly that  she  had  no  delight  in  en- 
couraging him  to  devote  himself  to  her. 
So  surprising  a  declaration,  when  the 
whole  court  believed  Willoughby's  re- 
lease the  consequence  of  the  Comtesse's 
passionate  pleading  for  him,  thunder- 
struck  and  perplexed  the  queen-mother. 
She  began  to  fear  that  he  really  was  in 
part  what  she  had  tried  only  to  make 
another  suppose,  deep  and  dissembling 
beyond  the  measure  of  youthful  passions. 
o  4 
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By  the  force  and  vivacity  of  lier  repre- 
sentations, she  soon  threw  de  Bourbon^s 
soul  into  its  former  disorder.     Clarence, 
she  observed,  must  have  had  a  weightier 
motive  for  his  private  visits  to  the  royal 
chapel,  and  a  different  subject  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Comtesse  than  love  or 
gallantry.      Disappointed,    irritated    by 
the  Queen  of  England,  he  had  perhaps 
courted,  through  the  Comtesse's  means,  the 
favour  of  her  who  would  succeed  to  the 
British  crown  if  Elizabeth  died  without 
issue.     To  secure  Mary's  smiles,  Cathe- 
rine said,  she  knew  nothing  would  be  so 
certain  as  that  of  mortifying  or  disgrac- 
ing her  ;  and  how  was  the  latter  to  know 
what   dangerous    advantages   Clarence's 
close  connection  with   the  Chevalier  had 
afforded  him  of  prying  into  her  counsels? 
Some  service    he    must  have  rendered, 
or  be  expected  to  render,   to  make  his 
power  cope  with,  nay,  overawe  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Guises  in  the  affair  of  the 
Comte  de  Mirecourt.     Mary  might  have 
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been  induced  to  thwart  her  kindred  so 
decidedly,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her 
favourite  lady,  had  the  person  she  was  to 
act  for,  been  the  chosen  lover  of  her  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  was  preposterous  to  think 
she  would  do  it  otherwise,  unless  she  her- 
self owed  him  a  good  turn.  Clarence, 
alarmed  at  the  colour  of  his  affairs  in 
England,  might  well  have  caught  at  the 
probability  of  aggrandizement  in  France, 
by  means  of  an  illustrious  marriage ;  and 
seeking  Comtesse  d'Enghien  with  this 
pardonable  view  at  first,  might  afterwards 
have  had  his  ideas  turned  into  another 
channel,  when  he  found  that  her  serious 
inclination  pointed  elsewhere.  Whatever 
were  his  aims,  it  was  evident  they  were 
closely  concealed  from  the  friend  who 
would  have  entered  into  them  with  full 
soul  had  they  been  clear  of  blame.  Quite 
sure  that  self-interest,  or  a  bolder  passion 
than  even  she  ventured  to  hint  to  his 
pure-minded  friend,  had  turned  Wil- 
loughby  into  a  domestic  spy,  Catherine 
o  5 
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exerted  all  her  artifice  and  oratory  to  re- 
vive former  suspicion  in  that  companion. 
Vehement  as  Adhemar  was  at  first  in  his 
defence  of  Clarence's  truth  and  attach- 
ment, (for  the  late  affair  at  the  court-ball 
was  yet  warm  at  his  hearty)  he  could  not 
disguise  from  her,  or  from  himselfi  that 
he  was  not  fully  trusted  by  him  j  —  that 
Clarence,  in  short,  was  mysteriously  con- 
nected with  others  of  the  opposite  party 
in  politics  and  religion.  Such  an  ad- 
mission justified  the  queen-mother  in  de- 
manding his  repeated  promise  not  to  en- 
trust one,  either  indiscreet,  or  deceptive, 
or  unsteady,  with  any  part  of  the  state 
secret,  which  involved  not  only  her  ho- 
nour and  safety,  but  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  justified  her  also  in  pressing 
upon  his  friend,  what  she  said  she  would 
not  otherwise  have  done,  the  striking  fact, 
that  Clarence's  chastisement  of  the 
Comte  de  Mirecourt  might  as  well  be  at- 
tributed to  personal  resentment,  as  to 
indignation  against  him  on  Adhemar'5 
17 
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account.    In  giving  favourable  testimony 
to  Clarence   Willoughby,   the  Duke  de 
Longueville  had  rested  principally  upon 
the  offensive  appellation  bestowed  upon 
his  friend,  as  the  cause  of  his   quarrel 
with  Mirecourt,  —  that  given  to  himself 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  insinuated  to 
have  been  the  likeliest  ground  of  Cla- 
rence's rashness :  and  the  queen-mother, 
while  enlarging  upon    it,   contrived   to 
throw  such  ridicule  upon  the  credulous 
vanity  which  would  prompt  other  opinion, 
in  the   face   of  so   many  opposite  acts, 
that  de  Bourbon  shrunk  from  defending 
Clarence,  either  to  his  accuser  or  his  own 
heart-     This   last  fond   cord,    however, 
which  bound  him  to  his  first  dependence 
upon    Clarence,    was    not   torn    rudely 
away  by  the  wary  Catherine:  she  did  it 
gently  and    surely  j    remarking,  as  she 
ended  the  discussion,  that  no  one  could 
well  blame  the  chivalirc  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing rather  as  a  friend's  champion,  than 
as  one's  own.   Other  subjects  claimed  her 
0  6 
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attention,  and,  turning  to  them,  she 
plunged  at  once  into  the  boldest  depths 
of  her  dangerous  counsels. 

All  things  connected  with  the  confe- 
deracy were  proceeding  prosperously. 
Some  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  were 
covertly  promoting  it:  her  Catholic  adhe- 
rents, joined  to  the  large  body  of  Hugo- 
nots,  formed  a  powerful  army,  ready  to 
start  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground  at 
the  first  signal.  Depots  of  arms  were 
made  all  over  the  kingdom  :  —  various 
divisions  of  troops  organized  and  offi- 
cered :  —  certain  foreign  princes  pledged 
to  countenance  the  enterprize  of  the 
confederates  :  the  final  blow  waited  only 
for  two  circumstances :  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  from  Holland,  freighted  with  arms, 
money,  and  able  volunteers;  and  the  tem- 
porary separation  of  the  Guises  from  the 
king.  It  had  been  settled  that  it  was 
best  to  surprise  the  ministers  in  one 
place,  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
king's  person  in  another  j    so    to  avoid 
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the  scandal  and  irreverence  of  violence 
in  the  latter  act. 

Catherine's  arts  were  to  be  employed, 
the  moment  his  majesty  should  leave  his 
chamber,  to  procure  him  to  visit  her  at 
Chambord,  the  palace  she  occupied  ;  and 
as  neither  the  Duke  de  Guise,  nor  his 
brother,  could  presume  to  be  of  the  party 
unasked,  their  seizure  in  the  Chateau  of 
Blois,  and  the  king's  transfer  into  other 
hands,  would  be  an  easy  operation.  The 
first  act  of  her  power  in  her  royal  son's 
name,  she  had  always  promised  Adhemar, 
should  be  that  of  giving  him  a  right 
to  participation  in  the  government ;  and 
this  dazzling  image  she  ever  held  before 
him,  when,  with  a  startled  conscience,  he 
thought  of  his  uncle  Cond^,  repenting 
and  regretting  his  exclusion  from  their 
confidence.  As  the  prospect  of  their 
great  enterprize  drew  nearer,  Catherine 
saw  this  uneasiness  of  mind  increase. 
Adhemar's  early  principles,  and  habits  of 
affectionate  respect,  troubled  his  present 
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ill-digested  notions  of  public  and  private 
duty:  he  had  estranged  himself  from  the 
direction  of  Clarence  Willoughby ;  and 
the  timidity  incident  to  his  character 
in  moral  emergencies,  rendered  him  sad 
and  undecided.  Alarmed  for  her  own 
fate,  if  this  irresolution  of  spirit  should 
continue,  and  seek  relief  from  weak  con- 
fidence in  his  former  friend,  Catherine 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  her  safety, 
to  rid  herself  wholly  of  Clarence  Wil- 
loughby. He  had  always  appeared  for- 
midable to  her  from  his  high-wrought 
ideas  of  public  virtue  ;  he  was  now  addi- 
tionally so,  from  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  him :  and  either  romantic 
friendship  for  Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  or 
a  stronger  sentiment  for  the  young  queen 
herself,  might  urge  him  to  observe, 
watch,  discover,  and  reveal,  his  friend's 
movements.  If  romantic  zeal  prompted 
him  to  this,  Conde  would  be  the  person 
confided  in  :  if  self-interest  in  a  criminal 
passion,  Mary's  uncles  would  be  the  con- 
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iidants.  At  any  rate,  the  safest  course 
was  to  get  rid  of  him;  and  Catherine,  de- 
termining on  this,  sent  a  second  anony- 
mous  letter  to  the  English  ambassador. 
In  this  artful  production,  she  bade  him 
look  well  to  young  Willoughby,  whose 
private  visits  to  the  young  queen's  clia- 
pel,  and  his  obvious  favour  from  her,  must 
have  some  important  meaning.  **  Wil- 
loughby has  been  publicly  mortified  by 
his  sovereign,"  the  letter  said,  "  and  hu- 
miliations often  make  traitors/' 

Catherine  well  knew,  that  politicians  are 
too  apt  to  learn  the  worst  lessons  of  their 
enemies.  Her  Italian  politics  had  brought 
into  the  court  of  France  a  system  of  such 
dissimulation  and  artifice,  that  she  rightly 
guessed  the  minister  of  a  more  plain- 
dealing  nation  must  try  to  secure  them- 
selves in  the  same  way.  Once  put  upon 
the  scent  of  treasonable  collusion  between 
Clarence  Willoughby  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  she  trusted  to  Throckmorton's  sa- 
gacity for  tracking  it  to  proof;  and  so 
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obtaining  a  right  to  seize,  and  send,  the 
supposed  traitor  to  England.  She  had 
more  demoniac  accusations  for  her  own 
management  hereafter ;  should  the  death 
of  her  sickly  son,  and  the  pregnancy  of 
Marv,  make  the  succession  of  her  fa- 
vourite  son  a  question,  involving  her 
claim  to  the  immediate  regency.  At  pre- 
sent, her  business  was  to  acquire  the 
greatest  preponderance  in  the  confede- 
racv.  In  this  view,  she  came  to  the  bold 
resolution  of  confiding  herself  to  Renaudie, 
and  going  am.ongst  the  confederates. 
Some  of  the  best-intentioned  had  re- 
fused proceeding  further,  unless  their 
plans  were  sanctioned,  and  their  testi- 
mony against  disloyal  purposes  sworn  to, 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  lawful 
princes,  who  would  himself  take  the  same 
oath.  The  queen-mother,  informed  of 
this  dilemma,  and  of  Renaudie*s  purpose 
to  apply  at  once  to  the  Prince  de  Condc, 
became  alarmed  at  the  risk  of  so  tempt- 
ing or  trusting  Conde  5  and  having  Re- 
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naudie  privily  brought  to  her  by  Adhemar, 
daringly  offered  to  play  that  part  herself. 
She  proposed  going  disguised  in  men's 
apparel  to  the  meeting  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  there  witnessing  and  partaking 
the  awful  ceremony  of  swearing  to  the 
principles  of  the  confederacy.  Renaudie 
might  then,  with  unshrinking  conscience, 
declare  the  assembly  saw  before  them 
one  of  their  princes,  whom  needful  cau- 
tion justified  in  concealment  from  all, 
save  the  original  framer  of  the  scheme, 
until  it  was  perfected,  and  its  greatest 
head  demanded  openly. 

This  offer  was  accepted  :  —  Renaudie, 
however  startled  and  alarmed  at  first 
by  Catherine's  privity  to  a  plan  intended 
principally  for  the  relief  of  his  persecuted 
brethern  in  the  faith,  became  convinced 
of  her  sincere  desire  to  obtain  fresh 
power  and  dignity  for  herself,  by  the 
only  obvious  means  now  in  her  option, 
that  of  co-operation  with  religious  ene- 
mies. He  was  not  cheated,  like  Adhemar, 
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by  her  pretensions  to  tolerant  feelings  ; 
but  he  saw  the  immense  advantage  of  her 
name  and  influence ;  and  he  thought 
with  too  much  contempt  of  a  woman  as  a 
rival  to  men  and  heroes,  in  the  grasp  of 
dominion,  not  to  disregard  all  fear  of  her 
future  mischievousness.  The  confede- 
rated gentlemen  of  the  Orleanois  were  to 
assemble  on  a  certain  night,  in  a  large 
building,  originally  built  for  a  granary, 
and  now  hired  by  one  of  them  under 
pretence  of  lodging  goods  there  for 
transport  to  the  Loire.  It  stood  about 
half  a  league  from  Blois,  on  the  same 
small  river  which  flowed  through  the 
park  of  Chambord  ;  so  that  the  queen- 
mother,  who  inhabited  that  beautiful  pa- 
lace, had  no  occasion  to  pass  through  or 
near  the  town,  in  her  way  to  the  granary. 
The  hour  was  named,  and  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous appointed. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


The  night  proved  dark  and  tempestuous, 
and  the  Chevalier,  as  he  rose  from  the 
melancholy  posture  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting  till  the  clock  sounded  the  given 
hour,  looked  round  for  his  cloak.  Seeing 
it  not,  and  cautious  not  to  awaken  Beau- 
revoir,  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  by 
going  in  quest  of  it  near  him,  he  passed 
through  an  inner  room  along  a  short  cor- 
ridor  to  the  apartments  belonging  to 
Clarence,  and  taking  up  the  cloak  or- 
dinarily worn  by  his  friend,  returned 
to  descend  his  own  private  staircase  which 
led  down  into  a  garden.  From  some 
accidental  cause,  Beaurevoir  was  not  gone 
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to  rest,  and  hearing  steps  on  the  stairs, 
mechanically  went  to  the  window  to  see 
if  it  were  his  lord,  going  to  nurse  moody 
fancies  as  he  was  wont,  even  in  the  air  of 
the  most  biting  nights.  What  was  his 
surprise,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  to 
see,  as  he  supposed,  Clarence  Willoughby 
issue  from  the  portal  below,  discovered 
to  him  by  the  gleaming  of  the  small 
lantern  he  held,  and  by  his  cloak  of 
scarlet  cloth,  cut  in  the  fashion  Clarence 
always  affected  —  of  England  ! 

Willoughby,  formally  banished  from 
court,  ought  not  to  be  there  ;  and,  trans- 
ported at  the  prospect  of  drawing  fresh 
displeasure  on  his  head,  —  nay,  excited 
by  the  hope  of  discovering  an  intrigue, 
Beaurevoir  hurried  on  his  mask  and 
mantle,  listened  to  hear  that  all  was  still 
in  his  lord's  chamber,  and,  favoured  by 
the  extreme  darkness,  followed  his  ob- 
ject. 

The  light  Adhemar  held,  though  some- 
what shaded  by  him,   became  a  guiding 
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star  to  him  that  followed.  The  height, 
and  the  step,  more  rapid  than  the  Cheva- 
lier's ordinary  movement,  made  Beaure- 
voir  sure  he  was  tracking  Clarence 
Willoughby,  who,  traversing  only  by- 
paths after  he  had  quitted  the  town,  stopt 
at  the  door  of  a  deserted  oratory  or 
chapel,  which  connected  the  wide  de- 
mesne of  Chambord  with  the  park  of  a 
smaller  chateau,  occasionally  occupied  by 
different  members  of  the  royal  house. 
As  the  lantern  was  held  determinately  to 
the  aperture  of  the  lock,  a  bolt  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  single  figure  came  forth, 
closely  muffled.  This  person  looked 
round  anxiously,  so  that  Beau  re  voir, 
being  obliged  to  fall  under  a  deeper 
shade  of  trees,  lost  his  whispered  greet- 
ing to  his  associate.  Neither  of  the  figure, 
nor  the  quality  of  this  person,  could  he 
hiave  any  guess  :  but  curiosity  and  hope 
of  mischief  were  keenly  roused ;  and 
keeping  both  persons  close  in  his  eye,  he 
stole  after  them  under  trees  and  bushes 
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through  the  unfrequented  paths  by  which 

they  crossed   to   the  river   bank.     The 

ground   now    became    opener,    so    that 

Beaurevoir  was    obHged    to    keep  at  a 

greater  distance  ;  and  he  finally  lost  sight 

of  them  in  a  chalky  hollow,  surrounded 

by  tall  walnut  trees.     On  advancing  into 

this  hollow,  he  saw  only  the  granary  and 

excavations  made  by  the  chalk-cutters. 

Whether  the  mysterious  pair  had  entered 

one  of  those  artificial  caverns,  or  mounted 

into  an  upper  chamber  of  the  edifice,  he 

was  at  a  loss  to  determine.     They  were 

gone  ;  and  the  wind  now  blew  so  fiercely, 

that    it    stunned    his    sense    of  sound. 

Light,  however,   appeared  to  him,  as  he 

intently  examined  it,  to  shoot  at  intervals 

from  the  top  of  the  building  in  question, 

glancing  on  the  highest  branches  of  the 

trees  as   the  blasts   bent  them   forward 

occasionally.      With   difficulty   he    then 

clambered  up  one  of  the  huge  walnuts, 

and  ascertaining   the  fact,  with   infinite 

dexterity,  and  far  more  daring  than  he 
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had  ever  shown  in  a  good  cause,  con- 
trived to  slide  from  the  tree  to  a  parapet, 
whence  he  had  a  downward  view  through 
a  barred  loop-hole  of  the  barn-like  hall 
and  its  occupants. 

The  space  he  saw,  was  thronged  with 
men,  wearing  their  hats  and  cloaks,  as 
if  met  for  hasty  business.  Amongst 
them  he  recognised  many  that  he  knew, 
of  his  own  religion  and  party;  (shame 
that  he  was  to  both ;)  but  the  hall  being 
lighted  only  here  and  there,  by  the 
lanterns  of  such  as  bore  them,  was  too 
obscure  to  gratify  the  whole  of  his  curi- 
osity.  The  two  principal  figures  were 
so  placed,  however,  that  he  discerned 
all  their  movements.  What  was  said  on 
their  entrance,  and  spoken  afterwards, 
baffled  his  utmost  efforts  to  hear :  the 
pealing  wind  tossing  the  boughs  of  the 
walnuts  like  so  many  surges,  deafened 
him,  and  drowned  the  voices  of  those 
within.  He  now  saw  Jean  de  Renaudie 
approach  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  which 
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he  guessed  to  be  the  sacred  volume  from 
what  followed  its  appearance ;  for  both 
he  that  Beaurevoir  conjectured  to  be 
Clarence  Willoughby,  and  his  unknown 
companion,  lifted  their  hats  as  it  was 
presented  to  them,  and  the  former  took 
off  his  walking  mask.  Beaurevoir  nearly 
lost  his  footing,  from  the  surprize  of 
discovering  in  him  not  Clarence,  but 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon.  Who  his  mute 
companion  might  be,  remained  concealed, 
for  he  uncovered  not  his  visage  5  merely 
kissing  the  ponderous  volume  with  an 
air  of  respect  and  fervour.  The  shout 
which  then  resounded  through  the  hall, 
was  loud  enough  to  overpower  the  striv- 
ing of  the  shrill  blasts  without.  Beaure- 
voir could  not  doubt  that  some  oath  was 
administering  of  importance  to  the  crowd 
below ;  but  whether  it  were  one  of  a 
treasonable  nature,  or  simply  a  solemn 
compact  of  Christians  to  live  and  die  in 
the  faith  they  possessed,  whatever  tempt- 
ations or  trials  might  await  them  in  a 
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season  of  persecution,  he  knew  not  to 
determine.  But  his  course  was  plain: 
he  had  not  been  trusted  in  either  case, 
by  his  lord  or  his  brother  Protestants,  — 
he  owed  them  then  no  obligation  —  he 
was  disappointed  toO  of  a  place  in  the 
court  of  Navarre,  which  the  Chevalier 
had  almost  promised  to  ask  for  him,  but 
which  he  had  waived  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  urge  the  promotion  of  Francois 
la  Marot :  Beaurevoir  was  in  love,  also, 
as  he  miscalled  a  vain  and  interested 
inclination  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
queen-dowager's  titled  retainers ;  and  he 
remembered  with  acrimonious  clearness 
sundry  rebukes  and  pshaws  !  with  which 
de  Bourbon's  troubled  moods  had  of  late 
prompted  him  to  quell  the  levity  of  his 
jester.  Convinced  he  could  hear  nothing, 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  fear- 
ful of  discovery  by  some  of  the  party 
within,  he  descended  nimbly  from  his 
perilous  station,  and  reaching  the  ground 
without  accident,  speeded  back  through 
VOL.  in.  p 
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darkness  and  tedious  ways  to  his  own 
quarters.  He  had  long  stretched  his 
limbs  upon  his  bed,  ere  he  heard  his 
lord's  perturbed  tread  within  the  cham- 
ber adjoining.  Beaurevoir's  spirit  rested 
not ;  and  he  wasted  the  remaining  hours 
of  night  in  calculating  future  loss  or  gain, 
and  justifying  his  perfidy  to  his  master. 
But  Beaurevoir  had  a  confidant;  and  to 
this  person,  a  worldly  man  of  riper  age, 
he  resorted  for  advice.  It  was  decided 
between  them  that  the  surest  market  for 
his  disgraceful  merchandize  would  be  the 
queen-mother:  she  was  known  to  bid 
high  for  secret  information  of  every  kind, 
and  it  was  in  her  power  to  influence  the 
lady  and  her  parents  whom  Beaurevoir 
pronounced  himself  enamoured  with. 
No  other  distinguished  personage  was 
likely  to  give  personal  hearing  to  the 
informant.  The  Guises,  intoxicated  with 
their  power,  and  relying  on  the  Prince 
de  Conde's  word  (hitherto  inviolate)  of 
not  disturbing  public  peace  until  public 
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grievances  were  duly  represented  to  the 
king  through  the  constitutional  channel, 
entertained  not  a  fear  of  other  enemy. 
They  had  just  quieted  his  rising  impa- 
tience by  convoking  the  states  to  meet  in 
the  month  of  August ;  resolving,  never- 
theless, to  postpone  them  when  the  time 
drew  near :  they  awed  the  king  of  Na- 
varre by  the   neighbourhood  of  Spain ; 
and  they  had  divined  the  character  of  his 
abler  nephew  sufficiently  to  believe  that 
he  would  never  trust  any  set  of  persons 
long  enough  to  carry  on  a  full  concerted 
enterprize  to  the  end.     Adhemar's  sad 
adventure  in  Gascony  had  not  been  so 
smothered  as  to  escape  the  hearing  of 
their    creatures ;    so    that    these  proud 
nobles,  in  common  with  many  others  at 
court,  considered  the  Chevalier  now  but 
as  the  hero  of  a  melancholy  love  tale, 
without  thought  or  energy  for  aught  of 
stirring  action.    The  temporary  seditions 
of  the    discontented  and   the   heretical, 
were  so  speedily  and  mercilessly  crushed, 
p  2 
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that  every  day  seemed  to  diminish  their 
courage  with  their  numbers:  while,  in 
truth,  both  increased  by  concealment. 
Beaurevoir  saw  all  this ;  and  dismissing 
the  idea  of  seeking  such  proud  and  secure 
ministers,  through  their  host  of  inferior 
administrators,  after  three  or  four  days 
brooding  and  pondering,  went  straight  to 
the  queen-mother. 

She  admitted  him,  as  he  expected,  in 
consequence  of  the  hint  he  dropt  to  her 
chamberlain,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
gracious  hearing :  while  listening  to  his 
faithful  narrative,  her  smooth  counte- 
nance gave  no  indication  of  the  constern- 
ation it  excited :  she  watched  him  well 
as  he  described  the  companion  of  Adhe- 
mar  de  Bourbon,  to  see  if  she  was  sus* 
pected  —  but  Beaurevoir  had  no  such 
suspicion  ;  and  Catherine  kindled  a  very 
different  thought  in  him,  by  saying,  as  if 
reflecting,  aloud  —  <*  Slighter  and  lower 
than  the  Chevalier  1  —  why  so  is  Conde 
—  but  he  is  at  Meaux."  Then  hastening 
1? 
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to  commend  her  informant's  zeal  and 
ability,  and  confessing  that  the  mysteri- 
ous assembly  might  have  met  for  some 
pernicious  purpose,  she  drew  from  him, 
nothing  loth,  a  confession  of  wherein 
she  could  serve  him  in  return  for  the 
compliment  of  making  her  the  depositary 
of  this  discovery.  She  then  charged  him 
to  silence  until  she  sent  for  him  again, 
and  had  resolved  what  steps  to  take,  in 
so  delicate  an  affair.  Flatteringly  apolo- 
gizing to  his  pride,  while  aware  of  its 
acceptableness  to  his  unworthy  necessi- 
ties, (for  Beaurevoir  was  a  gamester,) 
she  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  gold, 
which,  she  said,  would  have  been  a  more 
honorary  present,  had  she  not  feared 
to  draw  attention  towards  their  recent 
friendship.  Thus  stooping  to  flatter  the 
vile  betrayer  of  his  master,  she  dismissed 
him  to  ponder  upon  her  own  future  con- 
duct, and  his  likelihood  of  fidelity. 

She  had  narrowly  questioned  whether 
Beaurevoir    had    imparted    his    night's 
'       p  3 
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adventure  to  any  one,  and  he  had  un- 
hesitatingly denied  it;  but  the  boldest 
falsehood  could  not  pass  undetected  by 
such  a  mistress  of  Machiav^lian  policy ; 
and  the  profligate  hardihood  of  Beaure- 
voir*s  oath  on  the  occasion,  nay,  the 
oath  itself,  assured  her  that  he  had  pre- 
viously made  a  confidant  of  some  other* 
If  so,  there  was  no  guessing  where  the 
train  of  confidences  might  reach :  the 
plot  would  be  suspected,  traced,  disco- 
vered, and  her  ruin  be  as  certain  as  that 
of  de  Bourbon,  Chartres,  Montmorenci, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  party.  What 
then  remained,  but  at  once  to  abandon 
the  scheme,  and  buy  power  and  grati- 
tude for  herself  with  the  blood  of  her 
former  colleagues!  Catherine's  resolu- 
tion was  taken  on  the  instant :  and  wait- 
ing only  for  a  list  of  the  conspirators, 
which  she  hoped  to  obtain  from  Renau- 
die,  she  dissimulated  her  alarm  and  her 
changed  sentiments,  meeting  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon  as  usual. 
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Not  long  after  this  the  Prince  de  Conde 
suddenly  appeared  at  Blois,  brought 
thither  by  the  open  infringement  of  the 
mutual  compact  between  him  and  the 
king.  As  if  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  mock  concession  of  commanding  the 
states  general,  the  ministers  had  impri- 
soned, tried,  and  finally  condemned  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  peculiar  sanctity  of  character,  on  the 
charge  of  heresy,  to  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  the  stake,  and  Conde  flew  to 
demand  his  release  on  the  faith  of  the 
royal  proclamation  and  private  promise. 
Clarence's  short  term  of  court  exile  being 
over,  he  joined  him  at  the  chateau  near 
Chambord,  Aware  that  interference 
for  the  venerable  de  Bourg  had  united 
with  indisposition  to  keep  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon  at  his  post  in  Blois,  he  felt  no 
chagrin  at  his  absence  from  Meaux,  but 
hurried  with  open  arms  to  meet  the 
friend  from  whom  he  had  parted  with 
such  a  glow  of  affection.  Without  esti. 
p  4 
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mating   the   value  of  his    own    spirited 
conduct  towards  the  Comte  de  Mirecoui't 
too  highly,  he  naturally  believed  it  would 
be  remembered  kindly  by  Adhemar  when- 
ever they  met  again :  this  hope  was  chilled. 
Adhemar  was  not  to  be  found  when  he 
first  sought  him,  and  when  he  was  found 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  others.     Clarence, 
after  one,  tw  o,  three  meetings,  knew  not 
how  to  complain,    or  of  what  to  com- 
plain,  or  whether  he  had  any  real  cause 
of  complaint:  he  simply  felt  that  Adhe- 
mar was  more  changed  than  ever.     The 
heavy  cloud,  of  late  so  frequent  on  the 
Chevalier's  brow,  which  the  queen's  ball 
had  cleared  away,  was  returned  ;  and  as 
Clarence  silently,  sadly  contemplated  it, 
he  abated  some  of  the  pain  it  caused  by 
thinking  that  since  it  had  gathered  thus 
in  his  absence,  it  could  have  no  reference 
to  him.     He  lamented  then,  with  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  that  for  de  Bourbon's  griefs 
and  disappointments,  even  friendship  had 
no  balm.     He  would  not  add,  that  evea 
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friendship  had  ceased  to  interest  him: 
although  he  felt  that  when  he  talked  of 
England  and  his  father,  Adhemar  listened 
with  a  stern  fixture  of  thought  upon  other 
subjects  doubtless,  or  answered  like  a 
man  walking  in  a  dream. 

Clarence  courted  every  opinion  that 
represented  his  friend  to  him  rather  as 
changed  by  suffering  than  in  actual  qua- 
lities. He  still  imagined  him  overpowered 
by  passionate  sorrow  for  Lolotte;  and  by 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  grow- 
ing pdwer  of  a  faction,  that  while  they 
revelled  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  and 
heroes,  were  likely  to  shut  him  out  from 
places  of  honour  and  usefulness.  Both 
feelings  were  such  as  a  generous  soul 
might  admit  without  blame,  provided  it 
retained  due  command  over  them  :  but 
Adhemar's  seemed  so  completely  subju- 
gated by  tlieir  force,  that  Clarence  sighed 
over  the  erroneousness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, which  had  formerly  imagined  his 
p  5 
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friend's  character  fully  matched  to  his 
difficult  destiny. 

Pitying  him  more,  without  loving  him 
less,  he  endeavoured  to  woo  him  out  of 
solitude  and  himself,  by  that  alternation 
of  gaiety  and  seriousness  whicli  had  form- 
erly been  the  very  aliment  of  de  Bour- 
bon's life,  and  which  was  calculated  either 
to  disperse  his  gnawing  cares,  or  to  cheat 
him  into  talking  of  them.  These  attempts 
w^ere,  however,  met,  or  rather  endured, 
with  a  dejected  coldness  which  first 
pained,  then  offended  Clarence.  He  was 
himself  but  a  human  being,  "  passioned 
as  we ;"  and  even  his  heart  was  capable 
of  resentment  at  the  object  dearest  to 
him,  when  strongly  roused.  Duty  placed 
him  in  the  same  residence  with  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  while  the  latter  remained  near 
the  court ;  so  that  unless  he  and  Adhe- 
mar  purposely  sought  each  other,  they 
met  but  in  society,  or  by  accident.  Cla- 
rence, of  course,  abstained  from  disturb- 
ing the  unsocial  meditations  of  his  friend 
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as  much  as  possible;  but  there  were  times 
when  his  own  feelings  were  so  greatly 
agitated,  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
resist  the  old  habit  of  confidence.  An 
impulse  of  this  kind  carried  him  one  day 
to  Adhemar's  apartments  :  he  had  heard 
of  his  father  through  a  by-channel :  an 
acquaintance  of  Maligny's  had  been  in 
England,  and  brought  the  account  of  a 
recent  iHness  from  which  Mr.Willoughby 
was  but  just  recovering  —  it  had  evidently 
been  produced  by  trouble  of  mind ;  for 
it  was  understood  in  London  that  some- 
thing in  young Willoughby's  conduct  had 
given  the  queen  such  displeasure,  that 
she  was  determined  never  to  give  his 
cause  a  hearing ;  since  once  heard,  she 
must  in  justice  decide  in  his  favour. 
Distracted  with  the  idea  of  his  father's 
loneliness  and  suffering,  he  hurried  to 
his  friend,  to  ask  him  whether  he  might 
not  sue  for  permission  to  join  his  father ; 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  forfeit 
every  prospect  in  life  than  bear  his  pre- 
p  6 
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sent  uneasiness.  The  Chevalier  had 
strangers  with  him  when  Clarence  en- 
tered; but  the  Jatter  was  so  impatient, 
that  he  took  him  aside,  to  ask  his  sanc- 
tion for  going  to  the  English  ambassador 
—  nay,  in  that  moment  of  fiHal  distress, 
to  pray  his  personal  suit  for  him.  The 
chilling  composure  with  which  Adhemar 
listened  to  expressions  of  the  most  agitat- 
ing kind,  did  not  arise  from  that  deadness 
of  sympathy  which  seemed  the  case  to 
the  astonished  Clarence,  it  sprung  from 
bitter  disdain  of  what  he  thought  affected 
feeling  :  he  could  no  longer  believe  Cla- 
rence true  to  any  affection,  since  he  was 
false  to  the  one  he  had  so  often  professed 
for  liim — and  at  first  scorn  entered  his 
heart,  then  harrowing  regret.  He  spoke, 
however,  reservedly  —  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion of  going  to  the  ambassador,  by  as- 
suring Clarence  that  report  had  magnified 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Willoughby, 
though  certainly  not  the  queen's  displea- 
sure —  for  he  had  letters  that  mentioned 
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both  ;  and  taking  one  from  his  breast,  he 
bade  his  friend  carry  it  home  and  satisfy 
himself.  Clarence  whispered  that  he 
would  take  a  few  turns  in  the  meadows, 
read  it  there,  and  return  to  discuss  it, 
when  the  Chevalier's  visitors  should  be 
gone. 

*«  I  have  other  engagements,"  de  Bour- 
bon said,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  as  if 
wulling  to  rid  himself  of  the  irksome  task 
of  hearing  and  consulting. 

Clarence  stood  fixed  for  a  moment  j 
then  proudly  resolving  to  seek  him  no 
more,  until  he  was  sought,  abruptly  bade 
him  good  day,  and  retired. 

Adhemar  de  Bourbon  suffered  him  to 
depart  in  miserable  silence :  he  had  read 
in  Clarence's  features  the  vexation  of  his 
heart ;  and,  spite  of  himself,  he  felt  his 
own  heart  rent  in  twain  by  the  conviction 
of  so  repaying  the  devotedness  of  his. 
He  tried  to  shake  off  this  impression,  by 
reminding  himself  that  it  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  sincere  5  at  least,  not  perma- 
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nent:  yet  the  grief  was  as  great,  if  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  what  his  first  feel- 
ing made  it.     His  whole  soul  yearned  for 
the  trust,  the  affection,  the  happiness  of 
their  early  friendship ;  he  looked  round 
for  these  in  vain ;  his  own  weaknesses, 
and    the    machinations    of  others,  had 
driven  them  afar  off':  they  were  rapidly 
passing  away;  and  at  this  moment   he 
gazed  on  the  skirts  of  their    departing 
brightness.     Another  such  meeting,  and 
all  would    be    extinguished !     Adhemar 
could  no  longer  attend   to  the  persons 
with  him;  and  abruptly  giving  them  their 
dismissal,  he  cast  himself  on  a  seat,  pur- 
suing the  dismal  meditations  their  pre- 
sence had  imposed  a  restraint  on.     Life, 
rifled    of    every   charm,    (for   love   and 
friendship  were  uprooted,)    offered  no- 
thing now  to  Adhemar,  except  the  mere 
blaze  of   glory ;    and    what    was    that, 
without    some    cherished  companion  to 
share,  or  to  admire  the  ray  ?     What  in- 
fatuation then  continued  dragging  him 
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on,  to  the  hazardous  enterprize  in  which 
he  had  engaged  at  first,  principally  from 
motives  of  self-aggrandizement?  Would 
the  station  he  had  coveted  so  long,  re- 
compense him  now  ?  The  deadness  of 
his  heart  answered,  no !  Then  what  im- 
pelled him  ?  Was  it  fate  ?  A  fate  pro- 
phetic of  woe,  perhaps  death  to  him, 
however  gloriously  the  struggle  might 
terminate  for  his  coadjutors?  In  the 
very  spirit  of  suicide,  he  actually  hailed 
that  ominous  idea  :  till  religion  and  con- 
science gradually  awoke  and  silenced  the 
cries  of  passion.  He  started  at  the  dark- 
ness of  his  thoughts ;  endeavouring  to 
substitute  repentance  for  despair.  "  Yesl'^ 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  justly  punished  for 
the  baseness  of  my  motives.  And  now, 
my  country  !  my  suffering  countrymen,  I 
will  devote  myself  to  your  service  on  a 
better  principle !  From  this  hour  I  ab- 
jure what  I  have  sought  so  long  and  so 
ardently  T^  As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  breast    to  draw  thence  a  billet 
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from  Renaudie,  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing when  his  late  company  broke  in  upon 
him  :  it  was  not  there.  For  an  instant 
he  was  bewildered  —  crazyed  with  so 
many  torturing  feelings;  —  but  recollect- 
ing the  one  he  had  given  to  Clarence,  he 
guessed  that  it  must  have  slipped  into 
the  cover  of  that,  and  be  now  in  his  pos- 
session. Personal  interest  in  the  peril- 
ous confederacy,  de  Bourbon  had  just 
renounced  ;  but  the  interests  of  too  many 
others  were  at  stake  for  him  to  remain 
undisturbed,  when  it  was  possible  that 
Clarence  might  acquaint  himself  with 
their  secret,  and  be  inclined  to  make  a 
fatal  use  of  his  knowledge.  He  hastened 
into  the  meadows  Clarence  spoke  of  walk- 
ing in,  but  he  was  not  there  :  these  were, 
however,  in  the  road  to  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  most  likely  he  had  gone  on 
thither,  since  denied  encouragement  to 
return.  De  Bourbon  could  only  quiet 
his  perturbation  by  remembering  that  the 
greatest  part  of  this  letter  was  in  cipher. 
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Having  attained  the  chateau,  he  went, 
without  hesitation  or  announcement, 
straight  to  the  apartment  of  Clarence, 
whom  he  found  sitting  in  softened  mus- 
ing over  the  letter  from  one  of  Ehzabeth's 
confidential  counsellors,  which  he  had 
meant  him  to  read.  How  bright  a  light 
shone  in  Clarence's  face  when  he  saw 
him  !  One  kind  act  would  at  any  time 
efface  from  his  heart  the  memory  of  un- 
numbered wounding  ones  —  and  now, 
when  he  believed  his  friend  sought  him 
to  share  his  anxieties,  and  imagine  a 
mode  of  relieving  them,  he  was  ready  to 
place  every  foregone  transgression  and 
omission  to  the  account  of  mere  humour. 
He  rose  with  a  movement  of  affectionate 
joy,  which  his  friend  yielded  to,  without 
well  knowing  what  he  did  :  so  that  whe- 
tlier  he  and  Clarence  had  embraced,  or 
shaken  hands,  he  could  not  have  told  the 
next  moment.  Clarence  entered  at  once 
upon  the  subject  of  the  English  states- 
man's letter  :  it  was  in  reply  to  one  the 
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Chevalier  had  formerly  written  to  attest 
his  belief  of  his  friend  having  been  calum- 
niated, and  merely  said,  sparingly,  but 
severely,  that  the  queen  had  her  reasons  for 
great  circumspection  ;  for  that  other  ac- 
counts displeased  heron  the  score  of  young 
Willoughby,  which  when  she  had  sifted, 
if  they  were  not  found  blameful,  she 
might  be  made  favourable  to  him 
again  ;  but  if  found  true,  he  must  abide 
the  consequences,  since  he  should  surely 
know  them.  Mr.  Willoughby's  illness 
was  then  briefly  stated  as  having  given 
breathing  to  Elizabeth's  ministers  from 
his  importunities. 

Clarence  was  so  eager  in  following  up 
his  own  reflections  upon  this  letter,  that 
he  did  not  observe  at  first  the  universal 
disorder  of  his  friend's  looks,  whose 
thoughts  were  all  engrossed  by  the  im- 
portant paper  he  wished  to  regain.  Ad- 
hemar  assented  to  each  of  his  companion's 
remarks,  without  adding  an  observation; 
and  as  these  were  of  a  sanguine  nature, 
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Clarence  was  agreeably  surprized  to  find 
that  his  friend,  for  once  in  his  life,  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  false  accusa- 
tion    could    eventually    triumph     over 
truth.     He  was    still    further    gratified, 
when    the     latter,      scarcely    conscious 
what  he  said,  told  him  he  would  make  it 
his  business  to  see  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton,   and  ask  him  to  obtain  certain 
information  of  Mr.  Willoughby's    state. 
The  next  instant,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
he  enquired  whether  he  had  not  given 
his  friend   another  paper?     The   blood- 
less look  of  Adhemar,  as  he  asked  this, 
made  Clarence  unwittingly  fix  his  eyes 
with   peculiar  earnestness,  but  he  lifted 
the  letter  from  among  some  papers,  and 
gave  it  to  him.     "  Had  I  guessed  it  was 
of  such  consequence  !"  he  said,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  apologize  for  having  intended 
to  put  it  aside  until  he   saw  his  friend 
again,  which  he  expected  to  have  done 
at  dinner  with  Conde.    Previous  emotion 
had  almost  mastered  Adhemar  de  Bour- 
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bon,  so  that  he  could  not  command  either 
his  complexion  or  his  respiration )  he 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  his  hand  evi- 
dently  trembled  as  he  extended  it.  Cla- 
rence considered  his  changed  aspect  sted- 
fastly  for  a  moment  or  two — imaginations 
—  convictions  thronged  upon  him.  "  Ad- 
hemar,"  he  said  at  length,  his  heart  rapidly 
melting,  "  I  would  neither  importune,  nor 
reproach  you  —  but  1  would  fain  know 
wherein  lam  changed,  or  you  are  changed, 
that  you  lock  up  your  soul's  secrets  from 
me,  as  this  paper  testifies  ?" 

**  Then  you  have  read  it ! "  exclaimed 
de  Bourbon,  starting  up  from  the  seat  he 
had  sunk  into.  For  once  Clarence's 
impetuosity  befriended  him  :  before  the 
Chevalier  could  articulate  the  injurious 
epithet  he  w^as  about  to  apply  to  him, 
Clarence  had  repelled  the  base  suspicion, 
with  a  force  and  imperiousness  which 
left  no  doubt  of  his  truth.  *«  Never  till 
now,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  did  I  know  the 
measureless  depth  of  my  love  for  you, 
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Adhemar! — What!  to  believe  me  capa- 
ble of  reading  a  letter  accidentally  placed 
in  my  hands !  Any  other  person's  name 
upon  a  corner  of  a  letter,  is  a  bolt  and  bar 
to   me  —  to   every  one  that  is   not   in- 
famous.     Nothing  can  extenuate  such  a 
suspicion  except  the  only  reason  I  would 
accept  —  the  lives    of  thousands  being 
at    stake  !  —  Adhemar,"    he  continued, 
struck  more  powerfully  by  the  force  of 
his  own  conclusions  —  "  the   superscrip- 
tion 1  saw  was  in  the  writing  of  Jean  de 
Renaudie.     I  know  his  flaming  zeal ;  if 
he    have    tempted  you    into    dangerous 
counsels  for  the  public  good,  in  God's 
name,  go  not  a  step  farther  than  your 
uncle  Conde  goes  with  you  —  and  if  he 
is  not  a  party  to  your  purposes,  abandon 
them  altogether.     What   he  would   not 
countenance,   must  be  wrong.     I  ought 
not  to  remind  you,  perhaps  —  that  there 
is  a  friend,    who  would  as  freely  have 
gone  with  you  to  the  block  as  to  a  field 
of  victory,  in  a  righteous  cause — he  might 
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have  hoped  —  "  Clarence's  quivering  h'ps 
could  articulate  no  more,  and  he  turned 
away  his  face  to  hide  the  extent  of  his 
emotion. 

De  Bourbon  supported  himself  mean- 
while with  difficulty  against  the  wall  of 
the  room,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground,  but  his  heart  was  struggling 
to  break  away,  and  east  itself  into  the 
arms  of  this  insulted,  much-enduring 
friend.  He  had  been  prepared  for  fiery 
reproaches  from  Clarence,  but  not  for 
this  generous  softness.  The  insinuations 
of  the  queen-mother,  the  exhortations 
of  the  English  ambassador,  the  black  me- 
lancholy of  his  own  misanthropic  mind 
and  desolated  fate,  combated  in  vain  the 
single  impression  of  affection  and  truth, 
which  the  words,  the  voice,  the  aspect  of 
Clarence  in  this  moment  of  keen  emo- 
tion, made  upon  his  soul.  He  drew  a 
profound  sigh  :  but  striving  with  what 
he  deemed  a  weakness,  and  fortifying 
himself  against  it,  by  the  recollection  of 
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what  was  at  stake,  he  said  almost  in- 
audibly,  "  'Do  you  reproach  another  with 
concealment? — Have  not  you  secrets 
also  ?  " 

Clarence  started  with  conviction,  not 
alarm  ;  and  he  answered  promptly  :  "  I 
confess  it :  and  I  crave  your  forgiveness 
for  the  petulance  with  which  1  remarked 
upon  your  reserve.  I  know  by  my  own 
uncomfortable  experience,  that  a  man  may 
be  the  depositary  of  another  person's 
secret,  and  be  unable  to  impart  it  to  his 
dearest  friend.  But  when  once  he  has 
owned  such  a  cause  for  apparent  estrange- 
ment, his  friend  is  satisfied.  Only  say 
this  to  me,  Adhemar,  only  say  this  — 
and  let  us,  for  God's  sake,  be  as  we  were 
wont,  together.** 

At  the  last  words,  the  Chevalier  raised 
his  head,  with  what  intention,  Clarence 
was  not  destined  to  know  :  for  a  page 
entering  at  that  moment,  and  summon- 
ing the  latter  to  entertain  some  noble 
guests  until  his  prince  could  attend  upon 
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them  himself,  gave  de  Bourbon  time  to 
recollect  his  obligation  to  silence.  In 
return  for  his  disordered  look,  Clarence 
returned  one  of  sincere  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  the  page  was  waiting,  and 
the  Chevalier  taking  advantage  of  his 
presence  without  referring  to  what  had 
passed,  hastily  said,  "  Farewell,"  and 
withdrew. 

The  more  agitated  Clarence  ventured 
not  to  stay  him  ;  grief  and  comfort  both 
were  in  his  heart.  He  had  achieved 
much,  by  having  brought  his  friend  to 
the  confession  of  some  discontent  with 
him :  for  if  the  moody  fitfulness  of  his 
late  conduct  did  indeed  originate  in  jea- 
lousy of  Clarence's  forced  reserve  upon 
the  subject  of  his  visits  to  the  young 
queen's  chapel,  he  might  hope  eventually 
to  obtain  permission  to  explain  all  he 
knew  of  it;  or,  at  least,  be  enabled  to 
present  his  friend  with  the  one  signal 
proof  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
alienation  he  suspected.   The  consolation 
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afforded  by  such  id^as  were,  however, 
painfully  alloyed  by  the  apprehension  of 
some  perilous  scheme  being  agitated 
between  Adhemar  and  those  of  the  op- 
pressed Hugonots  with  whom  his  very 
■duties  had  so  frequently  thrown  him  :  — 
he  remembered  many  expressions  used 
-by  his  friend  in  theii*  early  arguments 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's 
conduct,  which  corroborated  the  appre- 
hension, and  made  him  fear  that  Adhe- 
mar might  be  wrought  upon  to  make 
some  hasty  engagement  with  over-zealous 
patriots  which  he  would  afterwards  dread 
imparting  to  his  uncle.  Little  did  Cla- 
rence imagine  that  he  was  already  en- 
gulphed  in  such  schemes;  much  less  that 
he  was  leagued  with  the  very  woman 
against  whose  arts  and  insincerity,  Cond€ 
had  so  strongly  warned  him.  Hoping  — 
for  Clarence  ever  hoped  —  that  with  re- 
turning kindness  would  come  former  con- 
fidence, he  trusted  that  the  sort  of 
explanation  which   he    had  once   more 
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repeated,  abou  this  secret  intercourse  with 
the  young  queen,  would  efface  all  linger- 
ing dissatisfaction  from  the  mind  of  his 
friend,  and  so  afford  him  frequent  op- 
portunities of  insisting  upon  the  peril  of 
every  public  object  which  his  uncle  re- 
fused to  sanction.  At  any  rate,  he 
thought  what  had  recently  passed  be- 
tween them  gave  him  a  right  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  his  alarm  to  Adhe- 
mar  himself,  though  to  no  other  ;  and 
elevated  by  a  late  message  from  the  royal 
Mary,  he  believed  the  moment  was  not 
very  distant  when  he  should  be  able  to 
enforce  all  he  might  say,  by  showing  that 
determined  hostility  to  him  and  other 
Hugonots  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
Guises  themselves. 

While  he  nursed  such  kind  and  gene- 
rous fancies,  plot  and  mischief  were 
darkening  around  him,  and  the  friend 
for  whom  he  cherished  them.  The  scene 
between  himself  and  Adhemar  de  Bour- 
bon roused  the  better  nature  of  the  latter, 
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to  struggle  more  vigorously  with  the 
unworthy  timidity  which  had  hitherto 
made  a  coward  of  him.  He  sought  the 
queen-mother ;  refusing  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  their  project,  unless  permitted  to 
reveal  the  matter  to  his  uncle  Conde. 
So  many  of  the  new  confederates  be- 
longed to  the  regiment  and  the  estates 
of  the  prince,  and  so  many  more  were 
amongst  his  intimate  friends,  and  such  a 
number  believed  him  a  secret  encourager 
of  the  scheme,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  Conde  to  escape  the  general  ruin  if 
the  confederacy  were  discovered,  or 
baffled.  In  that  deplorable  case,  any 
slight  testimony  would  be  greedily  taken 
against  him;  and  he  might  either  be 
brought  innocently  to  the  scaffold,  or 
live  branded  with  the  dishonour  of  having 
broken  his  word  to  the  king.  To  give 
Conde  the  option  of  sharing  the  loss  and 
gain  was  all  Adhemar  desired ;  he  sought 
not  to  importune  him  to  their  party  :  he 
wished  only  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
Q  2 
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testify,  in  case  of  ill  fortune,  and  to  call 
on  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that  his  uncle 
had  refused  co-operation  with  the  confe- 
derates, and  that  on  Adhemar's  head, 
therefore,  punishment  ought  to  fall.  He 
added  to  this  declaration,  a  brief  account 
of  the  humiliation  he  had  just  endured 
upon  the  subject  of  Renaudie's  letter, 
blaming  his  own  disordered  spirits  for 
the  accident,  and  describing  his  friend's 
honourable  indignation,  and  subsequent 
zeal,  with  a  sort  of  virtuous  envy. 

Catherine's  lightning  glance  saw  at 
once  the  use  she  might  make  of  this  acci- 
dent, and  of  Adhemar's  present  earnest- 
ness for  his  uncle's  admission  into  their 
confidence.  At  first  she  affected  disturb- 
ance and  displeasure  ;  —  then  allowed 
her  reluctance  to  be  softened  by  her  com- 
panion's arguments;  and  finally  submit- 
ted to  the  prospect  of  being  associated, 
she  said,  with  one,  ever  ungraciously  dis- 
posed towards  her.  The  fittest  time  for 
making  this  disclosure  was  then  discussed  \ 
17 
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when  it  was  settled,  that  the  moment 
for  securing  the  prince's  alliance,  or  at 
least,  after-silence,  would  be  when  his 
passions  were  roused  by  some  act  of  the 
ministers  which  emancipated  him  from 
the  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  them. 
This,  she  grieved  to  say,  would  too  soon 
occur,  in  the  public  execution  of  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  for  whom  Conde 
was  now  making  vain  remonstrances, 
and  w^hose  destruction  she  believed  de- 
termined upon.  For  some  such  event, 
though  deprecating  it  with  his  whole 
heart,  de  Bourbon  consented  to  wait ; 
but  declared  that  he  would  intimate  to 
Clarence,  (what  he  should  have  done  in 
their  last  interview,  had  it  not  been  inter- 
rupted) that  to  his  mysterious  connexion 
with  the  young  queen,  the  perplexity  of 
his  business  in  England  might  be  attri- 
buted, and  that,  consequently,  he  ought 
to  make  explanations  to  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador, as  well  as  to  him.  Catherine 
significantly  advised  him  to  take  Throck- 
a  3 
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morton's  opinion  ere  he  spoke  to  Cla- 
rence ;  and  dismissing  him  on  that 
errand,  speeded  the  advancement  of  her 
own. 

This  mistress  in  vile  policy  had  now 
fully  ascertained  the  character  of  Adhe- 
mar  de  Bourbon.  She  had  long  suspected 
that  it  was  neither  strong  enough  in 
good  nor  in  ill  for  her  purposes  :  purer 
inotives  at  first,  would  have  rendered 
him  firm  in  conduct ;  worse  ones  would 
have  made  the  worst  means  indifferent 
to  him.  She  had  always  feared  that  he 
would  some  day  escape  her  altogether, 
and  throw  himself  back  into  the  arms  of 
his  uncle  or  his  friend.  Her  plan  of 
selfish  policy,  therefore,  was  fixed  by  the 
present  interview  ;  and  waiting  only  for 
the  return  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  from 
Paris,  whither  he  had  lately  gone,  she 
began  the  arrangements  with  which  he 
was  to  be  connected. 

Beaurevoir    was   now    completely   in 
her  hands  —  of  course  she  stiled  it,  in  her 
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confidence  ;  and  discussing  with  him  the 
quahty  of  the  muffled  person  he  had 
traced  to  the  granary  on  the  Classon, 
she  adroitly  led  him  to  adopt  her  avowed 
opinion  that  it  was  Conde  himself,  — or 
made  him  understand  that  it  would  be  to 
his  advantage  to  believe  and  swear  it. 
When  convinced  he  would  not  shrink 
from  doing  the  last,  she  put  him  aside 
till  required,  with  presents  and  promises, 
and  charge  to  watch  his  masters  well. 
Clarence  was  just  gone  to  Paris,  deputed 
thither  by  Conde  on  the  affair  of  the 
imprisoned  de  Bourg,  while  the  prince 
himself  besieged  the  king  with  a  mixture 
of  petition  and  bold  reproaches.  This 
little  embassy  was  propitious  to  Cathe- 
rine's views :  she  had  begun  Clarence's 
ruin  from  cold  policy  alone  ;  but  perse- 
vering in  it  till  calculation  grew  into 
passion,  she  would  have  sought  to  con- 
summate her  wish,  even  had  its  expe- 
diency ceased.  It  was,  however,  still 
important  to  get  rid  of  his  remaining 
Q  4 
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power  over  Adhemar,  and  his  familiar 
station  beside  the  prince ;  and  this  might 
be  done,  if  she  could  manage  to  make 
her  own  discoveries  to  the  other  party 
appear  bis  act.  Another  hand,  in  addi- 
tion to  hers,  was  preparing,  as  she  ex- 
pected, the  Chevalier's  distempered  mind 
for  her  meditated  stratagem.  In  an- 
swer to  Adhemar's  request  for  permis- 
sion to  send  Clarence  to  England,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  reproved  bis 
unwise  zeal,  by  assuring  him  he  had 
grounds  for  such  fearful  suspicion  of 
Willoughby's  fidelity  to  his  faith  and  his 
sovereign,  that  he  might  shortly  look  for 
a  summons  from  Elizabeth  herself, 
though  it  might  be  for  a  very  different 
purpose  than  the  rash  and  resentful 
youth  imagined  :  —  and  that  he  might 
tell  him  this,  though  without  guarding 
him,  by  hinting  at  the  nature  of  this  sum- 
mons. De  Bourbon  briefly  dispatched 
this  equivocal  message  after  Clarence, 
to  spare  himself  the  agonizing  embarrass- 
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ment  of  speaking  on  the  subject ;  and, 
relapsing  into  doubt  and  darkness,  once 
more  became  solitary  and  miserable. 

The  Duke  de  Guise  returned  to  Blois. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  lost  not  a  moment 
in  requesting  him  to  visit  her  privately. 
She  first  bargained  for  certain  possessions 
and  privileges  for  herself,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, upon  condition  of  revealing 
a  secret  most  important  to  the  state. 
Then  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  representing  her  share  in  it,  as 
intended  from  the  commencement,  for 
the  ser\dce  of  her  son  and  his  ministers. 
Guise  either  was,  or  feigned  to  be  con* 
vinced,  of  her  sincerity  in  the  last  de- 
claration :  after  sifting  her  well,  gave  the 
promises  she  exacted  j  and  while  aston- 
ished at  her  talent  for  political  intrigue, 
learnt  the  needful  lesson  of  fearing  and 
watching  her  hereafter. 

Neither  of  these  new  allies  could  hesi- 
tate in  deciding  that  the  only  way  of 
crushing  sedition,  and  extirpating  heresy,, 
Q  5      - 
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would  be  to  cut  off  the  two  heads  at 
once,  Conde  and  his  nephew :  the  king 
of  Navarre  was  comparatively  harmless, 
and  Spain  might  take  care  of  him.  If 
Conde  could  be  goaded  or  allured  into 
the  conspiracy,  as  Catherine  now  denom- 
inated the  union  of  so  many  aggrieved 
and  patriotic  Christians,  his  ruin  might 
be  accomplished  with  every  appearance 
of  justice.  Even  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
convicted  as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor, 
might  lawfully  fall  under  the  stroke  of 
the  headsman.  To  effect  this  aim,  it 
was  necessary  for  Catherine  still  to  carry 
on  her  intercourse  with  Renaudie  and 
Adhemar,  while  provocations  were  pur- 
posely to  be  accumulated  upon  Conde. 
If  these  failed  to  tempt  him  into  rebel- 
lion when  he  was  informed  of  the  enter- 
prize  meditated,  then,  ere  the  great  blow 
could  be  struck,  the  prince  and  other 
obnoxious  persons  might  be  seized,  and 
Beaurevoir  brought  forward  to  swear  he 
had  seen  the  prince  and  the  Chevalier 
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together  in  the  assembly  of  the  conspir- 
ators.  Catherine  was  sure  enough  to 
find  means  of  proving  more  criminal 
views  in  many  of  the  persons  so  leagued, 
than  were  the  true  objects  of  the  original 
designers  j  and  those  views  attributed  to 
her  victims  would  ensure  their  condemn- 
ation. Clarence  Willoughby's  banish- 
ment  from  his  friend  necessarily  formed 
a  part  of  this  scheme,  and  Catherine  un- 
dertook to  manage  that  almost  immedi- 
ately, provided  the  Guises  enacted  the 
parts  she  could  design  for  them :  —  a 
panic  of  suspicion  on  their  side,  suddenly 
raised,  and  quickly  allayed,  might  appear 
the  result  of  Willoughby's  imperfect  in- 
formation, and  the  plot  yet  be  suffered 
to  go  on,  until  Conde,  Coligny  and  other 
dangerous  nobles,  w^ere  drawn  into  the 
snare — "  Then  draw  the  net  over  them!'* 
she  cried :  "  then  let  the  work  of  de- 
struction  begin !" 

Never  had  demoniac  plan  ampler  suc- 
cess !  The  king  was  suddenly  surrounded 
Q  6 
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by  guards ;  the  granary  on  the  Classon 
seized ;  the  whole  court  alarmed  with  a 
rumour  that  some  danger  threatened  the 
state  y  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  openly 
summoned  to  answer  certain  questions, 
involving  his  own  honour  and  the  secu- 
rity of  public  peace.  Conde  answered 
these  with  the  prompt  indignation  Guise 
expected ;  scornfully  demanding  his  pri- 
vate papers  to  be  sent  for  and  examined 
in  his  presence,  ere  he  returned  home  to 
be  suspected  of  altering  or  destroying 
them.  These,  when  seen,  proved  nothing 
beyond  the  patriotic  views  he  had  always 
avowed.  Renaudie  arrested,  and  con- 
fronted with  him,  serenely  denied  all 
connexion  with  the  prince;  yet  admitted 
having  procured  a  meeting  of  Hugonots 
on  the  Classon,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  consult,  he  said,  upon  the  best 
mode  of  reconciling  conscience  with  the 
security  of  life  and  property  ;  and  to 
such  a  meeting  none  of  the  members 
would  have   shrunk   from    inviting  on^ 
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of  the  blood-royal.  No  one  came  forward 
to  contradict  this  assertion,  and  nothing 
was  found  in  the  granary,  except  a  few 
bales  of  goods.  The  ministers  affected 
to  make  compensation  to  the  offended 
dignity  of  the  prince  by  declining  to 
interrogate  his  nephew,  and  all  things 
returned  seemingly  to  their  former  rest. 

Conde's  just  irritation  was  amused  for 
awhile,  with  the  assurance  (which  Guise 
meant  to  render  more  aggravating  by 
breaking  it)  that  de  Bourg's  life  would 
be  spared,  and  that  he  was  only  now  kept 
in  confinement  to  appease  the  furious 
bigotry  of  the  Parisian  populace.  Deter- 
mined to' be  guided  by  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  assertion  in  his  after-conduct, 
Conde  sent  for  Adhemar  de  Bourbon^ 
not  to  question  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  at  the  granary,  but  to  state 
its  imprudence  by  showing  the  conse« 
quences. 

"  With  my  honour  in  your  hands/*  he 
Baid,  **  since  you  were  left  to  act  in  my 
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stead  at  court,  I  know  you  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  such  engagements 
without  my  concurrence.  But,  by  the 
sacred  Heavens,  if  the  court  does  not 
fulfil  its  bond  to  me  —  nay,  if  one  hair 
of  the  venerable  de  Bourg's  head  falls,  I 
shall  hold  myself  excused  from  every  tie 
to  th^m,  and  shall  seek  justice  by  bolder 
ways  than  they  dream  of!" 

His  uncle's  fearless  confidence  gave 
Adhemar  time  to  collect  his  amazed 
spirits.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  tlie  information  upon  which 
ministers  acted:  that  information  reached 
exactly  to  the  extent  of  what  might  have 
been  deduced  from  Ilenaudie's  letter, 
which  Clarence  had  retained  long  enough 
to  study  and  decipher  wholly.  The  only 
names  mentioned  in  that  letter  were 
Conde's,  and  that  of  the  writer  of  it  j  and 
these  were  the  only  persons  examined. 
Conde  was  thus  mentioned  —  (or  rather 
the  queen-mother,  when  her  silent  appa- 
rition dazzled    and   delighted   the  con- 
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federates)  —  «*  All  who  wish  it,  continue 
to  assure  each  other  that  your  masked 
companion  was  your  brave  uncle :  since 
that  fortunate  night,  our  union  swells 
daily.'' 

De  Bourbon  could  not  avert  his 
thoughts  from  the  hateful  ideas  depend- 
ent upon  these  remembrances  ;  and  plead- 
ing sudden  indisposition,  he  broke  from 
his  uncle  to  seek  conviction  or  comfort 
from  his  habitual  counseiler,  the  queen- 
mother.  His  harrassed  and  over-wearied 
soul  could  no  longer  bear  its  weight  of 
misery  singly: — -he  went  to  her,  and  con- 
fessed the  horrible  suspicions  his  uncle's 
information  had  awakened  in  him.  Ca- 
therine was  prepared  to  confirm  it :  —  she 
stept  to  her  escritoire,  and  taking  thence 
a  note  recently  received  —  written,  she 
well  knew,  by  her  own  directions  —  she 
presented  it  to  Adhemar.  It  was  a  formal 
notification  from  the  Duke  de  Guise  of 
danger  menacing  all  the  royal  family, 
from  the  machinations  of  the  Bourbon 
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princes  —  distinctly  adding,  that  the  in- 
formation came  to  him  from  one  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Limoges'  most  intimate  and 
trusted  inmates.  This  character  seemed 
to  apply  fully  only  to  Clarence  Wil- 
loughby—^not  one  ofde  Bourbon's  suite 
were  trusted  by  him.  Alas,  what  a  weight 
of  evidence  bore  down  former  confidence! 

Clarence's  own  mystery,  the  English 
ambassador's  suspicions,  and  the  present 
testimonials !  Adhemar  abruptly  re- 
nounced all  hope  —  and  all  further  ex- 
amination :  —  he  forbade  the  queen  to 
speak  to  him  again  of  Willoughby ;  and 
resolving  to  shun  him,  retired,  under 
pretence  of  continued  indisposition,  from 
every  scene  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet. 

All  things  were  now  apparently  re- 
stored to  their  original  quiet:  yet  hig 
spirit  slept  no  more.  The  ghost  of  former 
happiness  haunted  him  every  where ;  in 
the  silence  of  night,  in  the  din  of  day  — 
no  where  could  he  escape  from  it.     la 
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proportion  as  he  loathed  all  present 
things,  and  shuddered  at  a  future  where 
he  saw  nothing  to  desire,  he  looked  back 
with  more  passionate  regret  to  those 
times  when  he  enjoyed  even  simple  plea- 
sures, because  they  were  vividly  enjoyed 
by  the  friend  he  believed  as  immutable 
in  affection,  as  impregnable  in  honour. 
Now,  whatever  reminded  him  of  Clarence, 
gave  him  agony.  The  companions,  the 
books,  they  would  have  tasted  so  much 
together,  (and  which  Clarence's  mirthful 
or  imaginative  moods  heightened  in 
pleasurableness,)  were  pregnant  only  with 
bitterness :  every  thing  joyous,  every 
thing  amiable,  revived  his  image ;  so 
that  far  from  soothing,  they  aggravated 
the  suffering  of  de  Bourbon.  Clarence 
had  been  the  cordial  drop,  the  bright 
sparkle  in  his  cup  of  life :  the  bubble, 
how^ever,  had  burst,  and  the  remaining 
draught  was  loathsome  ! 

Persons  of  a  melancholy  temperament, 
when  they  have  lost  part  of  their  happi- 
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ness,  are  too  apt  to  fling  away  all  the 
rest.  Adhemar,  bereaved  of  Lolotte, 
and  his  own  self-esteem,  (for  every 
day  increased  his  repentance  of  the  un- 
worthy motives  which  had  first  led  him 
into  union  with  more  disinterested  pa- 
triots,) began  to  w^eary  of  contest  with 
what  he  believed  his  destiny ;  and  such 
a  distaste  of  life  seized  him,  that  he  be- 
came  obviously  indifferent  to  his  very 
existence. 

Conde  had  heard  from  others  and  ex- 
tracted from  Clarence,  when  at  Meaux, 
the  history  of  his  nephe\v's  melancholy 
connexion  with  the  fate  of  Baron  de 
Roche  Blanc*s  beautiful  daughter ;  and 
attributing  the  reserved  sadness  of  Ad- 
hemar now  to  that  cause,  he  consider- 
ately refrained  from  questioning  him  upon 
it,  or  exhorting  him  to  manlier  fortitude. 
Loftier  subjects  claimed  the  prince's  im- 
mediate  attention. 

As  the  policy  of  the  Lorraine  faction 
was  to  irritate  Conde,  by  sporting  with 
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their  promises  to  him  and  his  clients, 
they  began  to  multiply  pains  and  penal- 
ties afresh  among  the  Hugonots,  upon 
frivolous  pretences,  suffering  their  crea- 
tures to  whisper  loudly  the  king's  inten- 
tion of  deferring  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general.  Conde's  indignation  was 
gradually  kindling  into  a  fixed  purpose ; 
and  peremptorily  giving  the  ministers 
and  the  imbecile  monarch  a  certain  pe- 
riod  for  liberating  de  Bourg,  or  taking 
the  consequences  of  their  breach  of  faith, 
he  waited  in  breathless  impatience  for 
the  moment  that  would  end  or  legiti- 
mate his  resolution  of  vengeance.  Re- 
gardless of  his  fierce  remonstrances,  or 
the  stifled  murmurs  of  the  people,  the 
ministers  appeared  once  more  intoxicated 
with  their  power,  and  secure  of  its  con- 
tinuance :  —  the  nation,  too,  seemed  in 
a  stupor  of  misery,  or  insensibility.  Yet 
was  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  one, 
and  the  lethargic  dullness  of  the  other, 
unreal :  —  every  thing   was,   in  fact,  on 
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the  eve  of  fearful  change  ;  the  great 
counter-machines  of  Renaudie's  confed- 
eracy,  and  Catherine  de  Medici's  plot, 
were  rolling  silently  forwards  to  the 
shock  of  contact. 

At  this  period  Clarence  returned  from 
Paris,  and  re-appeared  in  the  court  cir« 
cles. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

The  anxiety  of  our  hero,  on  his  friend's 
account,  had  been  incessant  during  his 
absence  ;  for  he  could  not  banish  the 
remembrance  of  Renaudie's  letter,  and 
Adhemar's  agitation  concerning  it:  but 
on  hearing  what  had  taken  place  between 
the  ministers  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
together  with  Renaudie's  examination, 
he  believed  his  fears  groundless;  and 
hastening  to  thank  Adhemar  for  the  du- 
bious message  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, proceeded  to  the  expected 
interview  with  a  glow  of  pleasurable 
feelings.  He  was  chilled  by  finding  his 
friend  absent.  Adhemar,  conscious  that 
he  was    not    sufficiently   steeled   to  en- 
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counter  the  sight  of  a  false  friend  with 
the  calm  scorn  he  believed  due  to  his 
own  character,  purposely  quitted  Blois 
the  day  Clarence  arrived,  leaving  only 
the  same  message  for  him  as  for  others, 
—  that  business  called  him  aw^ay*  When 
he  returned,  he  contrived  to  see  Clarence, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  midst  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  so  determinately  did  he  avoid 
private  meetings  afterwards,  that  he  baf- 
fled every  one  of  his  open  efforts  to  con- 
verse with  him  singly. 

No  longer  inhabiting  the  same  house, 
this  was  easily  accomplished :  at  first, 
their  personal  estrangement  seemed  the 
mere  effect  of  accident,  or  attributable 
to  the  intervention  of  weightier  concerns. 
But  chance  has  its  variations ;  and  Cla- 
rence's disappointments  being  invariable, 
at  length  awakened  him  to  the  wounding 
conviction  that  he  was  resolutely  avoided. 
Unlike  the  person  who  thus  pierced  him 
to  the  soul,  Clarence's  nature,  sensitive 
as  it  was,  w^as  adhesive  and  confiding; 
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more  prone  to  seek  causes  for  justification, 
than  of  anger,  against  those  it  loved. 
Once  more  he  began  to  fear  that  his 
friend  was  indeed  entangled  in  some 
deeper  plans  of  imprudent  patriotism 
than  he  had  suspected,  and  that  with 
generous  unkindness  he  abstained  from 
confiding  them  to  him,  lest  he  should  be 
involved  in  their  possible  mischief. 

Animated  by  greater  anxiety  and  affec- 
tion, when  once  this  idea  entered  Cla- 
rence's head,  he  sought  Adhemar  but 
the  mora  earnestly.  Still  he  found  him- 
self shunned  ;  and  a  written  entreaty 
for  a  decided  appointment  to  meet,  an- 
swered so  coldly  and  laconically,  that 
honest  affection  could  stoop  no  lower, 
but,  retreating  within  itself,  desisted  from 
further  importunity.  Clarence  had  no 
consolation  left,  except  the  hope  of  soon 
repaying  Adhemar's  unkindness  by  bene- 
fit ;  and  surprizing  him,  perhaps,  out  of 
his  killing  reserve,  by  the  joyful  emotion 
with  which  he  would  himself  be  moved. 
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Since  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien's  public 
engagement  with  the  happy  de  Longue- 
ville,  she  had  kept  steady  to  her  friendly 
compact  with  Clarence,  from  time  to 
time,  apprizing  him  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  young  queen  in  her  attempts  to 
incline  her  consort  to  the  gracious  act 
they  both  wished ;  and  Clarence  was, 
therefore,  privileged  to  hope  as  he  did. 
The  excuses  he  still  imagined  for  his 
friend's  reserve  to  him  were  manifold; 
but  he  found  none  for  his  manner.  If 
generous  motives  actuated  him,  not  ca- 
pdce  or  unwarranted  suspicion  of  his 
affection,  w^ould  not  a  show  of  more  ob- 
vious kindness  have  tried  to  overbalance 
the  evidence  of  a  confidence  withheld? 
Clarence,  as  he  dwelt  upon  this  question, 
could  no  longer  deceive  himself;  and 
when  he  encountered  Adhemar,  ever 
surrounded  now  by  companions,  —  assur- 
edly by  design,  — no  cordial  kindling  of 
countenance  answered  to  the  affectionate 
light  in  his.     Not  an  accidental  meeting 
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of  their  eyes,  once  so  familiar  with  each 
other's  expressions,  spoke  of  sympathy. 
Adhemar  was  so  changed,  indeed,  that 
his  person  covered  with  a  shroud,  as  he 
passed  and  repassed  before  his  heart- 
stricken  friend,  could  scarcely  have  been 
a  more  distressing  object.  Clarence  felt 
that  he  could  not  long  endure  tne  anguish 
of  such  alteration  ;  that  he  must  quit  the 
scene  of  his  piecemeal  torments,  or  at 
once  end  conjecture  by  explanation  and 
certainty.  Every  moment  now  might 
bring  him  a  summons  from  England,  and 
carry  him  hence  with  present  feelings  un- 
appeased.  Yet  how  was  he  ever  to  ap- 
pease them?  Adhemar  resolutely  denied 
him  an  opportunity  of  enquiry,  and  he 
was  become  too  proud  to  ask  one :  day 
after  day,  hour  after  hour,  were  running 
away  like  the  sand  in  a  time-glass,  and 
he  had  not  power  to  stay  their  swift 
wasting.  Meanwhile  the  delicacy  and 
generosity  natural  to  honourable  affec- 
tion of  every  species,  deterred  him  from 
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breathing  a  single  expression  to  the 
Prince  de  (^oiide,  which  might  look  like 
complaint  against  his  nephews  and  it 
was  only  to  Maligny,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, that  he  indulged  himself  in  a  lialf- 
confidence. 

Maligny 's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
iwere  sterling:  his  active  benevolence 
was  more  valuable  than  a  sensibility  of 
more  seducing  softness,  for  it  did  oot 
prevent  him  from  preserving  cheerful- 
ness in  the  midst  of  sincei^e  sympathy. 
Without  appearing  to  notice  the  feehngs 
of  those  around  him,  (so  careless  was  he 
of  a  reputation  for  kindness,)  he  con- 
trived to  give  them  cheering,  or  encou- 
ragement, or  amusement,  as  their  peculiar 
state  of  feelings  required  ;  and  if  they 
confided  their  griefs  to  him,  he  served 
them  more  effectually.  Confidence  might 
gratify,  but  reserve  never  displeased  him. 
This  excellent  young  man  saw  Clarence's 
unhappiness,  and  soon  divined  its  cause; 
and,  as  if  by  accident,  frequently  informed 
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him  where  his  estranged  friend  might  be 
found.  He  guessed  something  was  wrong- 
between  them,  and  he  thought  nothing 
but  an  explanation  was  wanting  to  do  it 
away. 

Clarence,  however,  became  unwell ; 
and  seizing  the  excuse  illness  afforded,  of 
alternately  brooding  over  regrets,  and 
imagining  grounds  for  better  thoughts, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments. 
Nothing  could  excuse  the  nominal  friend 
(for  de  Bourbon  yet  bore  that  name) 
from  visiting  his  sick  chamber:  Adhe- 
mar's  own  heart,  indeed,  smote  him  at 
the  news  of  his  indisposition,  and  he  went 
to  see  him.  But  Conde  and  Coligny 
were  with  him  ;  and  some  remark  of  the 
queen-mother's  about  the  new  engoue- 
ment  of  Willoughby  for  Maligny,  had 
soured  his  humour.  The  first  shock  of 
finding  his  friend's  hand  lifeless  within 
his  warm  grasp,  nearly  overcame  Cla- 
rence's sense  of  propriety,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  uttering  an  exclamation 
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against  such  a  mockery  of  kindness  as 
such  a  visit ;  when  recollecting  in  whose 
presence  they  were,  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  regarded  Adhemar  no  more. 
Clarence  loved  fondly,  not  weakly,  all 
that  he  did  love  :  he  was  no  spaniel,  to 
fawn  upon  the  hand  that  spurned  him. 
The  heart  has  its  power  of  fevering  us 
into  strength  ;  or  resentment  really 
medicined  Clarence ;  for  the  next  day 
he  was  walking  abroad.  The  queen 
said,  he  had  acted  illness. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  now  appeared  in 
public,  resuming  her  former  habits  of 
splendid  and  expensive  pageantry.  The 
young  queen  seemed  determined  to 
eclipse  the  richness  and  fancies  of  her 
entertainments ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
king's  creeping  maladies,  and  the  public 
misery,  balls  and  banquets  went  on  as 
usual  at  court.  Frivolous  amusements 
were  become  distasteful  to  Clarence ; 
and  believing  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  as 
little  likely  to  relish  them  as  himself,  he 
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sought  them  not,  on  his  account.  But 
there  was  a  masque  in  prospect  at  the 
queen-mother's,  where  Maligny  learnt 
de  Bourbon  would  certainly  appear  ;  and 
tempted  by  the  probability  of  snatching 
a  few  words  apart  with  his  friend,  Cla- 
rence, after  short  hesitation,  determined 
to  make  one  in  the  giddy  crowd. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  refused  mixing 
with  the  court  upon  this  occasion  :  for 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day,  the 
prorogation  of  the  states-general  was 
formally  announced  ;  and  he  was  denied 
admittance  to  the  king.  He  then  boldly 
proclaimed  his  belief  that  his  royal  cousin 
was,  in  fact,  no  longer  a  free  agent,  since 
he  had  thus  forfeited  his  sacred  word : 
and  Conde  then  declared  his  purpose  of 
calling  the  loyal  people  of  France  toge- 
ther, to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  for 
the  liberation  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  In  private  he 
spoke  with  greater  violence  and  free- 
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dom ;  repeatedly  assuring  those  about 
him,  that  unless  the  Counsellor  de  Bourg 
were  delivered  from  his  imprisonment  in 
Paris,  before  three  days  were  over,  he 
would  quit  Blois,  hasten  to  Gascony,  and 
there  endeavour  to  make  his  brother  pro- 
claim open  war  with  the  faction  of  Lor- 
raine. While  uttering  these  just  menaces, 
he  was  startled,  perhaps  agreeably  sur- 
prized, to  hear  his  nephew  confess  that 
a  bolt  of  vengeance  was  already  forged, 
and  that  his  hand  might  wield  it,  if  he 
chose  to  be  the  avenger.  Adhemar  took 
from  his  breast  a  plan  of  the  confederacy, 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  members, 
which  Renaudie  had  just  given  him  for 
the  queen-mother;  and  bidding  his  uncle 
study  and  decide  upon  it,  during  the 
hours  the  Chevalier  must  go  to  render  an 
account  to  one,  concerned  deepest  in  its 
success,  he  quitted  him  abruptly  for  the 
palace  of  his  faithless  ally.  How  little  did 
he  imagine  then  that  he  was  moved,  like 
tl  e    senseless  pieces  on    a    chess-board 
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where  every  move  is  determined,  and  the 
whole  game  calculated  !  How  little  did  he 
suspect  that  the  ahle  mover  was  Catherine 
de  Medicis  —  the  great  looker-on,  Guise 
himself ! 

Desperately  wound  up  to  any  hazard 
for  public  benefit,  and  now  completely 
dead  to  his  own,  Adhemar  de  Bourbon 
repaired  to  the  magnificent  palace  of 
Chambord — that  boast  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture!— Clarence  Willoughby  was  al- 
ready there  j  resolute  to  make  this  night, 
the  seal  or  cancelling  of  their  friendship. 
—  The  strong  pulsations  of  his  heart, 
marked  every  passing  minute,  and  passing 
guest,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  clock  to 
time :  he  turned  at  every  step,  hoping 
it  were  Adhemar's;  yet  how  well  lie 
knew  his  tread !  Why  then  did  he  seek 
to  cheat  himself?  Many  of  the  com- 
pany wore  fantastic  habits  and  masks: 
one  of  those  persons  obviously  regarded 
Clarence  with  great  attention  5  advanced, 
retreated,  hovered  round  him,  yet  spake 
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not.  It  could  not  be  Adhemar  ;  for  the 
figure  was  cast  in  a  slighter  mould,  and 
the  hair  clustering  from  the  cap,  was  of  as 
ardent  a  brown  as  Clarence's  own.  Seeing 
himself  observed,  this  person  made  a 
hasty  signal  to  be  followed,  and  reassum- 
ing  an  air  of  carelessness,  went  loiteringly 
forward  towards  another  yet  unoccu- 
pied saloon.  Clarence  would  have  obeyed 
the  invitation,  had  he  not  been  checked 
by  the  fear  of  missing  Adhemar's  en- 
trance,  the  moment  he  believed  most 
favourable  for  challenging  him  to  private 
discourse;  and  what  had  Clarence  to  do 
with  any  other  interest  at  such  a  time  ? 
He  smiled  disdainful  of  himself,  re- 
turning to  the  station  whence  he  had 
advanced  a  few  steps. 

The  mask  re-appeared.  "  Will  you 
not  allow  me  a  moment's  speech  with 
you?"  whispered  a  voice,  Clarence  was 
certain  he  had  heard  before,  but  whether 
in  reality  or  in  a  dream,  he  knew  not : 
:  its  tone  was  persuasive.     The  unhappy 
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heart  —  at  least  in  its  early  days  of  suf- 
fering— is  strangely  prone  to  think  that 
every  unknown  circumstance  brings  it 
solace  or  help  :  thought  of  Adhemar,  of 
his  dear  father,  of  Aigline,  at  once 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  yielding  to 
the  arm  that  impelled  him,  he  w^ent  to  a 
part  of  the  largest  hall,  remote  from  the 
gathering  company.  The  mask  then 
paused  ;  and  turning  his  face  full  to- 
wards Clarence,  lifted  its  covering  for  a 
single  instant.  During  the  succeeding 
few  minutes,  Clarence's  recollections 
were  only  more  confused  by  this  glimpse 
of  a  face  to  which  he  could  not  give  a 
name :  yet  it  was  a  face  to  remember. 
Piercing  intellect  and  lively  sensibility, 
shone  through  features  distinguished  ra- 
ther by  a  look  of  nobility  than  of  beauty. 
The  person  unconsciously  heaved  a  short 
sigh,  while  Clarence  was  considering  his 
height  and  make,  and  the  sound,  or  the 
manner  of  the  sigh,  touched  the  chord 
of  memory.  The  astonishing  truth 
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flashed  upon  him  at  once.     He  was  by 
the   side  of    the  living  man  whom    he 
thought  he  had  heard  breathe  his  lapt  on 
the  heath  of  Etienne.     The  expressive 
grasp  of  this  person,  checked  Clarence's 
exclamation:  at  that  moment,  the  English 
ambassador  was  passing  them,  and  the 
stranger  suffered  him  to  reach  a  remoter 
part  of  the  room,  ere  he  spoke  again ;  it 
was  then  with  a  lower  and  more  interest- 
ingly-agitated voice  than  before.  —  "  My 
gratitude,"  he  said,    **  would  not  be  re- 
sisted.—  I  must —  1  must  thank  you  for 
having   saved  my  life — joyless  as    it  is 
like  to  be  now  !  —  those  good  monks  con- 
trived   to  re-aniraate   my  blood-drained 
body ;   and  here  it  is,  sworn  to  do  you 
service,  whenever  you  require  it.    If  such 
a   moment   ever  arrive,'^   he  added,   in- 
creasing in    agitation  and    earnestness, 
'«  whatever  be  the  extremity,  wherever 
you  may  be,  I  charge  you,  —  I  implore 
you,   cause  this  ring  to  reach  my  queen 
here  j  she  will  make  the  summons  find 
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me,  if  I  am  above  ground.  —  I  would 
not  be  wanting  to  you  in  that  hour, 
though  it  were  to  secure  my  dearest 
hopes  !  —  I  may  serve  —  exalt,"  —  he 
paused,  then  added,  —  **  Imay  ruin  you! 
—  God  forbid  the  last!''  He  grasped 
Clarence's  hand  tightly,  as  he  broke  off 
somewhat  abruptly;  and  his  eyes  speaking 
through  the  openings  of  the  mask  he 
wore,  were  evidently  suffused  by  some 
extraordinary  emotion.  Ere  Clarence 
could  rouse  from  the  bewilderment  of 
faculties  into  which  this  address  threw 
him,-  the  stranger  had  vanished  ;  nor  did 
he  re-appear  again. 

Astonished,  interested,  perplexed,  as 
Clarence  was  by  the  apparition  of  this 
person,  and  vexed  as  he  was  at  having  no 
time  allowed  him  to  press  for  permission 
to  confide  the  whole  adventure  to  Adhe- 
mar,  whose  confidence  had  first  been 
shaken  by  that  concealment,  he  had  not 
much  leisure  to  bestow  on  such  regrets  ; 
his  business  was  with  Adhemar  alone, 
R  6 
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whose  entrance  he  hastened  back  to 
watch  for,  but  had  the  mixed  pleasure 
and  mortification  of  seeing  him  already  in 
the  room  surrounded  by  company. 

De  Bourbon  was  negligently  habited, 
where  all  were  gorgeous,  matching  the 
deep  sadness  of  his  countenance  by  the 
dark  character  of  his  habiliments.  His 
look  indeed  was  sad  to  desolation:  — 
'twas  a  countenance  withered  1  —  Once 
in  the  tumultuous  gaiety  of  those  about 
them,  Clarence  heard  him  sigh ;  the 
sound  thrilled  dismally  through  all  his 
v^ins.  De  Bourbon  recovered  from  the 
momentary  abstraction,  during  which  this 
sighed  escaped  him,  but  not  with  his 
former  ability :  a  dejected  expression 
still  remained  in  his  rayless  eyes,  and 
upon  his  brow  :  that  dignified  reserved- 
ness  was  gone  from  both,  which  had  so 
oflen  awed  the  mad  spirits  of  Clarence, 
even  in  their  happiest  day  of  confident 
affection.  —  Alas!  he  was  thinking  of 
those  days ! 
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Disarmed  thus  of  its  terrors,    Adlie- 
niar's  altered  aspect,  and  the  sigh  Cla- 
rence heard  him  draw,  caused  such  a  gush 
of  tenderness  in  the  latter's  breast,  that 
but  for  witnesses,   he  must  have  thrown 
himself  upon  his  friend's  neck,  careless  of 
repulse,  offering   to  pour  out  his  life's- 
blood,  if  need  were,  to  heal  his  griefs. 
The  Chevalier  either  did  not,  or  would 
not  see  him  ;  for  he  moved  forwards  with 
some  persons  that  joined  him,   pausing, 
as  if  in  mere  absence  of  mind,  before  an 
exhibition  of  slights  of  hand.     Clarence 
swiftly  insinuated    himself  through    the 
increasing  throng,  till  he  got  near  enough 
to  Adhemar,  to   pull  him    softly  by  the 
sleeve ;   for  at  the  instant,  he  could  not 
articulate.     **  Forward,  my  lord,   if  you 
please!"    exclaimed  the  Chevalier,    ad- 
dressing a  nobleman  with  him,  —  "  I  am 
pressed  on!*'  —  For  the  first  few  moments 
after  this,   Clarence  knew  not  whether 
he    thought   the    slighting    exclamation 
intentional  or  accidental.     It  might  be 
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either.     If  it   were    the    former,    what 
could  atone    for  it?     If  the  latter,  was 
an  egregious  pride  to    help  in  stabbing 
both  himself  and  his  friend  ?  True  affec- 
tion   is,  in    such    cases,   ever    between 
straits:    they   only    escape   them,     who 
never  love  any  thing  so  dearly  as  them- 
selves ! —  Clarence    had    something    to 
subdue   in  himselfi  ere  he  w^as  able   to 
breathe,  and  go  on  :  he  did  so,  however ; 
resolving  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
approaching  without  attracting  extraordi- 
nary notice,  and  positively  insisting  upon 
an    explanation  of  foregone  unkindness. 
Whilst  following  and  watching  Adhemar 
for  this  purpose,  he  observed  the  English 
ambassador  make  his  way  to  him,  and 
whisper  a  long  time  in  his   ear  :    what- 
ever  it   was,,  it  changed   the  desolated 
expression  of  de  Bourbon's  countenance 
into  sudden  w^rathfulness  ;  the  angry  fire 
blazed  up  one  moment  to  sink  into  gloom 
the  next.     Some  musicians  were  at  the 
same  period  executing  a  piece  of  music,^ 
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accompanied  by  words.  The  last  stanza 
of  the  song  seemed  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chevalier,  for  he  looked  to- 
wards the  singer  ;  Clarence  listened  too, 
and  distinctly  heard  these  words  :  — 


What  tho'  thy  perfidy's  keen  dait 
Yet  quivers  in  this  breast  of  mine, 
I  would  not  give  ray  weltering  heart, 
For  all  the  reckless  joy  of  thine  ! 

That  heart  will  scorn,  (when  it  shall  heal,) 
The  hand  that  took  such  coward  aim ; 
While  festeiing  over  thine,  must  steal 
The  burning  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  ! 


As  the  last  notes  of  the  singer  rang  in 
the  ears  of  the  listeners,  de  Bourbon 
turned  determinately  round  upon  Cla- 
rence, with  a  glance  rapid  and  fierce  as 
a  flaming  sword  j  then  smiling  disdain- 
fully, though  his  brow  still  threatened, 
took  the  arm  of  a  companion,  and  walked 
into  the  room  appointed  for  the  masque. 

Clarence  was  at  first  transfixed  with 
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that  terrible  look  ;  then  awaking  all  at 
once,  and  disregarding  every  thing  around 
him,  was  rushing  forward  to  stay  his 
friend,  when  Maligny  forcibly  withheld 
him,  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  where 
he  was. 

"  Some  rare  villainy  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this,"  said  the  latter,  entering  with 
kind  familiarity  into  his  confidence. 
Clarence  did  not,  could  not  answer  :  his 
throat,  his  heart,  every  artery  in  his 
body  seemed  bursting.  For  many  mi- 
nutes he  could  only  return  Maligny's 
pressures  of  the  hand,  by  convulsive 
graspings  of  his ;  while  he  tried  to  de- 
vour those  hot  tears  which  threatened  to 
choke  or  to  disgrace  him.  His  consider- 
ate companion  had  gradually  withdrawn 
him  from  the  great  throng  of  company ; 
but  many  eyes  were  attracted  by  his 
struggling  movements. 

**  I  cannot  command  rayselfi"  he  said 
at  last;    "  I   must   begone.     Mahgnyl 
Maligny!  never  love  mistress  or  friend 
17 
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as  I  have  loved  that  man  ! ''  and  break- 
ing from  Maligny's  hold,  he  disappeared 
among  the  assemblage  of  people  entering 
the  first  saloon. 

Maligny  rightly  judged  that  Clarence, 
after  this  evening,  would  place  full  con- 
fidence in  him  ;  enabling  him  thus  to 
act  between  him  and  the  Chevalier,  whom 
respect  must  otherwise  deter  Maligny 
from  interrogating.  Trusting  that  suc- 
cess would  attend  his  mediation,  and 
quite  sure  there  must  be  some  mischief- 
maker  in  the  affair,  he  thought  it  best  to 
leave  Clarence  to  his  own  guidance  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  while  he 
made  it  his  business  to  observe  the  con- 
duct and  countenance  of  de  Bourbon  ; 
and  with  this  amiable  view  he  remained. 

Clarence  meanwhile  hurried  from  the 
blazing  rooms  of  the  palace  into  the  first 
humble  and  vacant  one  he  saw  ;  it  was  a 
buttery  of  the  inferior  officers,  and  they 
were  away  on  their  difierent  duties.  He 
cast   himself  upon  a  bench  there,  and 
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resting  his  throbbing  head  upon  the 
table  beside  it,  allowed  his  anguish  of 
soul  to  gush  forth  in  scalding  tears. 
The  strength  of  his  nature  was  completely 
subdued ;  tired  out,  by  the  excitement 
and  struggle  of  so  many  feelings  as  this 
night's  incidents  had  roused:  but  all 
that  related  to  the  mysterious  foreigner, 
was  only  remembered  in  its  effect  :  he 
could  think  of  nothing,  except  Adhemar 
de  Bourbon,  and  the  withering  look  he 
had  cast  upon  him. 

Clarence  could  not  doubt  that  Adhe* 
mar  suspected  him  of  perfidy  ;  nay,  had 
determined  him  guilty  ;  of  what,  he  knew 
not.  Yet  he  had  never  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  himself  of  the 
imputed  crime.  Was  this  conduct  like 
that  of  a  friend?  Was  it  not  rather  that 
of  a  person,  loving,  only  because  they 
are  first  worshipped  ;  and  indignant,  not 
sorrowful,  when  the  truth,  or  the  ardor 
of  their  idolater,  is  made  doubtfuP 

"  I  was  idolatrous  of  thee,  Adhemar ! " 
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he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  have  my  reward  1 " 
— Then  resuming,  as  fresh  tides  of  grief 
swelled  his  heart,  "  Yet  I  thought  it  justi- 
fied by  your  character  and  my  own  ob- 
ligations! Did  my  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  indeed  admirable,  deserve 
this  heavy  punishment?  What,  what 
have  I  done,  good  God  !  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  my  whole  remaining  life  to  be 
laid  waste,  as  it  is  now  !  " 

All  at  once  Clarence  stopped,  re- 
collecting a  passage  in  a  discourse  he  had. 
lately  heard,  on  the  subject  of  faithless 
friends.  The  preacher  had  asked,  "What 
right  sinful  man  had  to  exclaim  against 
instability  and  ingratitude,  when  the 
Saviour  himself,  was  denied  by  Peter  and 
betrayed  by  Judas?" 

Clarence's  murmurs  sunk  to  silence  at 
this  recollection ;  it  could  not  stifle  his 
regrets.  Rejected  by  Aigline ;  disap- 
pointed in  his  vivid  expectation  of  im- 
mediate station  and  usefulness,  and 
afflicted    by    the    supposition,    that   his 
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friend's  attachment  had  been  only  self- 
love  disguised,  he  felt  that  his  heart  had 
been  duped  of  its  warmest  affections,  by 
objects  comparatively  valueless  ;  and  that 
the  whole  world  was  disenchanted  to 
him.  Nothing  but  his  father  remained 
in  it,  worth  a  single  effort  morel 

For  a  long  time  his  mind  was  a  perfect 
chaos  of  miserable  thoughts  ;  but  as  the 
perturbation  of  his  faculties  subsided, 
judgment  recovered  its  power,  and  his 
ideas  fell  into  some  degree  of  order.  He 
then  admitted,  that  in  condemning  his 
friend  unheard,  he  was  deciding  as  un- 
justifiably as  de  Bourbon  himself  had 
done  in  his  case  :  he  ought  to  see  and 
question  him,  and  state  every  one  of  his 
own  feelings,  ere  he  thus  hastily  con- 
cluded that  he  was  cruel  without  appa- 
rent cause. 

It  w^as  true,  Adhemar  had  hitherto 
avoided  enquiry;  shrouding  his  altered 
sentiments  under  evasiveness  and  awing 
reserve:  now  he  courted  it:  that  deter- 
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mined  look  had  surely  accused  Clarence, 
and  challenged  him  to  vindication ! 

At  this  conclusion,  hope  dawned  on 
our  hero's  soul,  and  he  ran  over  various 
modes  of  obtaining  the  explanation  he 
sought.  Maligny's  kind  agency,  and 
patient  good  humour,  seemed  to  point 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  for  conduct- 
ing a  business,  which  might  require  great 
forbearance  of  temper  and  tediousness  of 
investigation  :  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
upon  an  equality  with  Adhemar,  who 
could  always  remember,  when  he  chose 
it,  that  he  was  a  Bourbon,  and  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Limoges.  The  Prince  de  Conde 
appeared  then  the  only  proper  person ; 
and  Clarence  therefore  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  stating  their  situation  to  him, 
and  placing  judgment  in  his  hand.  Pride 
ceased  to  influence  him ;  he  had  wedded 
his  heart  to  Adhemar,  from  the  hour  in 
which  he  saved  his  life  amongst  the 
Pyrenees;    and   both    gratitude  and  af- 
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fection,  at  this  moment,  claimed  his  un- 
shrinking exertion  to  preserve  the  union 
there  formed. 

Reanimated  by  so  joyful  an  expecta- 
tion, and  determining  to  see  Conde  ere 
he  slept,  he  rose  at  the  entrance  of  some 
serving-men,  and  regardless  of  cold  or 
covering,  took  the  shortest  way  out  of 
the  palace,  leaving  thus  his  mantle  and 
flambeau  in  the  hall,  unreclaimed. 

Soon  after  Clarence  disappeared  from 
the  entertaining-rooms,  Maligny  was  met 
by  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien,  who  enquired 
eagerly  if  he  had  seen  the  Chevalier 
Willoughby  ? 

The  peculiar  animation  of  her  modest 
aspect,  subsided  into  chagrin  when  she 
heard  he  was  gone  away ;  but  smiling 
on  the  Duke  de  Longueville  as  she  with- 
drew her  axm  from  his,  she  returned  to 
a  groupe  of  masked  characters,  one  of 
whom,  by  her  step  and  exquisite  shape, 
Maligny  knew  to  be  the  queen  of  France 
and  Scotland.      Some   time  afterwards, 
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he  observed  that  the  latter,  in  her  mask 
of  a  gipsy,  was  conversing  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  apart  from  the 
crowd.  She  was,  perhaps,  only  affecting 
to  tell  his  fortune,  while  speaking  of 
more  interesting  subjects;  for  her  myste- 
rious whisperings,  were  accompanied  by 
such  brilliant  expressions  in  her  eyes,  as 
proved  that  what  she  said,  animated 
and  delighted  herself. 

What    feelings    it   awakened   in    her 

companion,     Maligny    could  not  in  the 

least  understand  ;  they  appeared  so  little 

to  harmonize   with  her  joyfulness.     De 

Bourbon's  cheek  was  iirst  pale,  and  then 

red;    now  pale  again;    and  then    paler 

still :  once  he  started  with  a  sort  of  gasp, 

and   looked  round  wildly,   as  if  seeking 

some    one;  but   returned  his    eyes  and 

his  attention,  the  next  moment,  solely 

to  the  queen:    while  she   continued  to 

speak,  stronger  and  stronger  tremblings 

shook    his    whole    frame;    and   at  the 

conclusion,  he  bowed  his  head  upon  the 
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fair  fingers  which  lightly  held  his  open 
palm,  muttering  some  inaudible  words: 
these,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  bending 
movement  of  the  knee,  seemed  intended 
to  express  gratitude.  Whatever  it  meant, 
he  soon  rose  from  the  momentary  action, 
and  bounded  away,  with  a  countenance 
of  such  strong  and  singular  expression, 
that  Maligny's  penetration  was  com- 
pletely baffled  by  it.  Hoping,  however, 
that  its  mixture  of  eager  expectancy, 
and  strange  denunciation,  boded  good, 
rather  than  harm,  he  saw  the  Chevalier 
dart  down  the  long  vista  of  gorgeous  sa- 
loons, without  pretending  to  follow  him. 
He  trusted  that  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
Willoughby. 

De  Bourbon's  spirit  was  indeed  re- 
leased from  the  fatal  spell  that  bound  it : 
his  conference  with  Mary  of  Scotland, 
had  let  in  light  upon  one  part  of  his 
friend's  conduct,  which  promised  blessed 
clearance  of  the  darkness  hanging  over 
others.     Mary  had   obtained   the  long- 
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sought  grace  from  her  consort ;  her  suit 
havir^  been  forwarded  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  unknown,  whose  life  and 
papers  Clarence  had  saved. 

The  king's  gracious  intention  was  to 
be  publicly  announced  the  next  day  to 
his  ministers ;  Mary  having  concealed 
the  whole  transaction  from  her  uncles  j 
both  because  she  feared  their  counter- 
influence  even  with  herself  j  and  because 
the  affair  was  unknown  to  them,  which 
caused  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Che- 
valier's friend. 

Disappointed  of  communicating  it  first 
to  Clarence,  youthful  feelings  were  too 
strong  in  her,  to  be  denied  the  gratifi- 
cation of  imparting  her  success  to  its 
prime  object.  She  told  it  to  Adhemar, 
with  expressions,  which  proved  that  she 
estimated  his  character  highly,  and 
wished  to  conciliate  one  of  the  Bour- 
bons, at  least. 

When  de  Bourbon  learnt  that  his 
friend's    private     correspondence    with 

VOL.  iir.  s 
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Gomtesse   d*Eiighien,  was  to  urge  this 
coveted  boon   for    him,    and  that  Cla- 
rence's right  to  urge  it,  arose  from  an 
important  service  accidentally  rendered 
by  him,  and  the  nature  of  which  he  was 
ignorant  of  5  —  when  de  Bourbon  learnt 
this,  a  sense  of  his  own  credulity,  sus- 
picion and  unkindness,  smote  him  with 
remorse  and  shame  j    then  came  recol- 
lection  of  his    deep   share    in    designs 
which  were  meant  to  strike  at  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  Mary's  kindred !     How 
to    withdraw,     when     conscience     pro- 
nounced them  right  and  lawful,  and  the 
Guises  tyrants,  not  only  of  his  country, 
but   of  his   sovereign!  —  no!   he  could 
not   withdraw   from    those    designs  :  — 
away  then  with  thought  of  this  toy,  this 
feather,    which    he   had    gratefully   ac- 
knowledged, without  accepting!    He  had 
learned,   perhaps  too   late,    to  hold   all 
things  cheap,   save   honor  and  true  at- 
tachraent.      Clarence    Willoughby    was 
the  great  object  of  his    present   solici- 
tude.     One  portion  of  his  friend's  sus- 
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pected  character  was  cleared :  but  how 
to  unmask  those  appearances  that  de- 
formed other  parts  of  Clarence's  con- 
duct!—such  as  the  mutilated  inform- 
ation given  to  the  Duke  de  Guise?  — 
Adhemar  paused  not  on  this  question  : 
in  the  present  whirl  and  tempest  of 
his  feelings,  he  only  sought  the  imme- 
diate satisfaction  of  conversation  with 
the  queen-mother.  Instant  suspicion 
of  her  sincerity  had  flashed  on  him  :  she 
had  too  assiduously  pointed  every  doubt 
against  Clarence,  not  to  have  some  hand 
or  some  interest  in  shaping  the  darts.  — 
Reviving  affection,  awaking  from  its  death- 
like trance  with  tenfold  strength,  gave  the 
Chevalier  power  to  resolve  upon  the 
mastery  of  outward  emotion  in  this  con- 
juncture. It  was  necessary  to  conceal 
what  had  just  passed,  and  was  now  pass- 
ing within  him,  if  he  would  draw  from 
Catherine,  a  regular  statement  of  Cla- 
rence's supposed  offences,  with  the 
proofs  said  to  substantiate  them;  that 
s  ^ 
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done,  he  might  then  fathom  the  grounds 
of  the  English  ambassador's  warnings, 
and  his  whispered  assurance  this  night ; 
the  time  was  past  for  supineness,  ori- 
ginating in  despair  j  rekindling  hope 
demanded  exertion. 

Adhemar  had  come  to  this  idle  en- 
tertainment by  appointment  with  the 
queen-mother ;  she  had  promised  to 
await  him  in  the  private  apartments,  to 
which  he  knew  the  mode  of  unsuspected 
entrance,  so  soon  as  her  royal  daughter- 
in-law's  departure  should  release  her 
from  ceremony  with  her  other  guests. 
He  meant  to  have  discoursed  with  her 
there,  solely  upon  his  recent  commu- 
nication to  his  uncle  5  but  now  deter- 
mined to  withhold  every  new  confidence, 
until  she  had  satisfactorily  explained  her 
peculiar  hostility  to  his  friend  j  and  fear- 
ful of  losing  a  single  moment  in  doing 
so,  he  hastened  into  a  side  apartment 
(unoccupied  by  any  one)  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  go  by  a  concealed  door, 
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of  which  a  key  had  been  given  him,  to 
his  conferences  with  Catherine.  Intent 
upon  his  purpose,  he  lifted  the  arras 
in  such  a  hurry  of  spirits,  that  he  had 
but  just  time  to  drop  it  over  his  figure, 
ere  two  persons  entered,  closing  the 
door  carefully  by  which  they  came. 
It  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
from  the  ignominious  station  in  which 
accident  had  placed  him,  —  that  of  a 
listener;  for  coming  forth,  must  either 
have  betrayed  his  secret  understanding 
with  the  queen-mother,  or  injured  the 
fame  of  some  of  her  beautiful  attend- 
ants;—he  could  not  proceed  through 
the  private  door  without  turning  the 
key,  and  the  sound  of  that  would  un- 
avoidably cause  his  detection  ;  he  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  remain. 

Few  situations  could  be  more  wound- 
ing to  a  man  of  honour  and  delicacy ; 
and  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  felt  its  pain- 
fulness  to  actual  torment ;  but  soon  the 
startling  discussions  and  amazing  ini- 
s  3 
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quity  to  which  he  became  privy,  banished 
every  other  consideration  except  them- 
selves. The  persons  to  whom  he  listened 
thus  unavoidably,  were  no  others  than 
Catherine  herself  and  one  of  her  new 
allies,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
not  yet  fully  informed  of  all  her  windings 
in  the  subtle  track  she  professed  to  have 
entered  from  the  first,  with  the  most 
zealous  affection  for  her  son's  self-ap- 
pointed guardians.  This  conference 
completely  unveiled  the  treachery  of 
the  one,  the  pitiless  policy  of  the  other, 
and  the  total  innocence  of  Clarence: 
the  only  mystery  Catherine  could  not 
fathom  in  Willoughby,  was  exactly  that 
to  which  the  young  queen  had  furnished 
a  solution.  The  various  means  and  in- 
struments Catherine  had  used  to  pervert 
the  judgment  of  Adhemar,  were  not 
minutely  described  ;  but  what  these 
were,  it  mattered  not ;  when  Adhemar 
distinctly  learnt  that  his  friend  had  been 
systematically    traduced     and    his    life 
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hunted,  solely  from  his  devotedness  to 
him,  and  to  high-wrought  principle, — 
what  was  his  emotion,  when  he  heard 
too,  that  every  member  of  Renaudie's 
confederacy,  together  with  his  uncle 
Conde,  were  to  be  involved  in  instant 
ruin,  the  moment  Adhemar  had  as- 
sured  the  queen-mother  of  Conde's  union 
with  them  j  and  of  the  assent  of  one  or 
two  equally  abhorred  by  the  faction  to 
which  she  was  now  sold  ! 

The  intemperate  cardinal  was  impor- 
tunate for  immediate  seizure  of  Conde, 
upon  the  single  testimony  of  Beaurevoirj 
since  Catherine  asserted  that  the  latter 
would  now  swear  to  the  prince's  having 
been  in  the  granary  in  the  Classon  ;  and 
one  of  her  creatures  suborned  thence, 
would  swear  to  most  treasonable  views 
in  that  meeting  :  she,  however,  preached 
the  policy  of  delay,  calculating  the  ad- 
ditional  number  of  victims  it  would 
produce,  and  the  immense  advantage  of 
learning  all  the  secrets  of  the  new 
s  4 
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members,  through  the  distempered  sen- 
sibility of  Adhemar  de  Bourbon.  She 
spoke  of  his  strangely-wrought  character, 
as  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  such  as 
herself  J  professing  herself  sanguine  of 
extirpating  both  heresy  and  irreverent 
judgment  of  high  authorities,  provided 
she  might  once  rid  herself  completely  of 
Clarence  Willoughby,  whose  possible 
recovery  of  de  Bourbon's  confidence, 
was  the  only  circumstance  likely  to 
baffle  her  righteous  purposes,  "  That 
meddling  visionary  taken  away,"  she 
said,  "  I  can  move  Limoges,  by  his 
master-passion,  at  will." 

**  Fear  him  no  longer  then,"  the  car- 
dinal  answered,  with  a  cold  carelessness 
that  froze  de  Bourbon's  blood  j  "  Mire- 
court  has  never  digested  the  affront  put 
upon  him  in  sight  of  the  whole  court  j  he 
scorns  to  measure  weapons  deliberately 
with  such  a  groom  :  —  so  an  honest 
fellow  or  two,  that  heed  not  how  they 
earn  them  a  purse,  will  take  care  of  him 
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to-night.  —  As  master  Willoughby  passes 
under  the  cedars  of  the  oratory,  in  his 
way  home,  he  will  be  dealt  with  —  he 
wears  no  rapier,  you  know,  as  yet;  so,  it' 
he  were  a  good  catholic,  we  might  say, 
God  rest  his  souU — Mirecourt  won't 
let  his  own  return  take  air,  till  this  deed 
is  done;  and  I  have  engaged  to  let  no  stir 
be  made  about  it." 

The  queen-mother's  reply  was  worthy 
the  devilish  spirit  that  twelve  years  after- 
wards prompted  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew :  as  she  uttered  it,  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon  felt  for  his  sword;  —  respect  for 
majesty,  regard  for  sex,  ruth  for  an 
unprepared  soul,  were  all  driven  from 
his  breast :  —  he  expected  the  queen  to 
lift  the  arras  with  the  intent  of  proceed- 
ing to  her  apartments,  and  he  was  sternly 
prepared  to  stab  her  to  the  heart  on 
the  instant.  Drunk  with  so  many 
wrongs,  he  thought  but  to  avenge  the 
misery  she  had  caused  to  Clarence  and 
himself;  happily  other  voices  were 
s  5 
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heard,  the  outer  door  opened,  and  Ca- 
therine once  more  mingling  with  a 
crowd,  escaped  unconsciously  from  des- 
truction. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  persons  enter- 
ing from  mere  impulse  to  follow  those 
that  had  pushed  open  the  door  from  idle 
curiosity  alone,  fortunately  left  Adhemar 
time  to  recal  his  better  self.  He  was 
naturally  merciful,  and  habitually  alive 
to  religious  impressions ;  and  as  he  saw 
how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  the  guilt 
and  remorse  of  having  murdered  a 
felio^y- creature,  and  a  woman,  in  cold 
blood,  he  shuddered  at  the  danger,  and 
blessed  heaven  for  deliverance  from  it. 
But  Clarence's  perfect  acquittal,  trans- 
ported him  nearly  to  madness  of  joy! 
Yesl  Adhemar  loved  Clarence;  for  he 
rejoiced  more  at  the  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence, than  he  shrunk  from  the  pain 
and  humiliation  of  confessing  his  own 
culpability.  For  a  moment  he  ima- 
gined himself  at  the  feet  —  in  the  par- 
17 
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doning  embrace  of  that  much-enduring 
friend  :  and  this  imagination  was  the  first 
blissful  one  de  Bourbon's  heart  had  ad- 
mitted for  many,  many  weeks.  But 
suddenly  recollecting  the  danger  that 
menaced  Clarence's  life,  he  broke  from 
under  the  arras,  with  the  look  and  haste 
of  a  disordered  man,  and  pushing  indif- 
ferently past  all  that  came  in  his  way, 
hurried  to  the  entrance  hall. 

In  this  hall  the  servants  of  the  palace, 
and  the  pages  of  the  guests,  waited  in 
charge  of  the  cloaks  and  masks  of  such 
as  walked  home.  He  was  overjoyed  to 
see  Clarence's  still  lying  there ;  and 
turning  back  to  seek  him  in  the  enter- 
taining  rooms,  encountered  Maligny  on 
the  staircase ;  in  answer  to  his  hasty 
interrogatory,  Maligny  assured  him  that 
his  friend  had  gone  above  an  hour  be- 
fore; and  in  such  evident  distress  of 
mind,  that  it  was  not  surprizing,  he 
observed,  that  he  should  forget  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  night  air.  De 
s  6 
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Bourbon  threw  Clarence's  mantle  over 
his  own  shoulders  at  this  information, 
and  hurrying  Maligny  into  the  outer 
court,  abruptly  asked  him,  if  he  would 
hazard  life  to  save  Clarence  Willoughby, 
and  serve  him?  —  Maligny*s  prompt 
assurance  of  readiness  to  serve  any 
honest  man,  confirmed  the  purpose  of 
Adhemar.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
just  made  the  former's  eulogium,  by 
noting  him  down  for  destruction,  and 
aware  that  whether  he  died  in  Clarence's 
stead,  or  in  his  defence,  he  would  be 
leaving  his  confederated  associates  in  the 
fangs  of  the  tyger,  unless  some  one  were 
left  master  of  the  important  secret,  Ad- 
hemar resolved  to  trust  Maligny  fully. 
Every  moment  was  now  precious,  and 
as  they  hurried  along  towards  the  crystal 
current  of  the  Classon,  which  here 
waters  the  park  of  Chambord,  the  as- 
tonished Maligny  received  a  full,  though 
compressed  detail  of  all  the  Chevalier 
had   done,  and  suffered,  and  been  be- 
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trayed  into,  for  the  last  four  months. 
His  promise  was  speedily  given,  to  act 
as  was  necessary  towards  Renaudie  and 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  Renaudie  and 
the  other  confederates  might  choose  to 
save  themselves  in  foreign  countries ; 
or  the  prince,  roused  to  greater  indig- 
nation by  the  perfidious  policy  of  the 
reigning  faction,  might  choose  to  head 
and  hasten  the  enterprize  ;  a  plan  likely 
to  prove  successful  even  now.  —  At  any 
rate,  it  was  Adhemar's  duty,  to  let  each 
of  them  know  the  danger  his  misplaced 
confidence  had  created  around  them ; 
and  Maligny  listened  attentively  to  all 
he  said,  believing  he  was  hereafter  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Chevalier. 

To  preserve  Clarence  from  the  des- 
truction threatening  him  was  the  present 
object ;  it  was  very  possible  that  he  had 
not  left  the  palace  -,  was,  perhaps,  merely 
wandering  about  its  gardens  :  if  so,  de 
Bourbon  and  his  companion  might  reach 
the  spot  they  meant  to  walk  openly  to 
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and  fro  in  (so  to  dare  the  attack,  or 
drive  away  the  lurkers,)  ere  Clarence 
arrived ;  but  if  he  were  actually  gone 
from  Chambord,  they  hoped  the  early 
hour  of  his  departure  might  have  saved 
him,  and  he  have  passed  securely  be- 
fore the  murderers  were  come  to  their 
station.  At  any  rate,  there  seemed  no 
better  mode  of  acting  than  going  for- 
ward. Returning  to  seek  him  at  Cham- 
bord, would  be  giving  him  up  to  certain 
death,  (provided  he  had  still  to  pass,) 
as,  ip  obedience  to  Queen  Mary's  sen- 
tence, he  yet  went  about  without  a 
sword;  —  and  there  were  various  ways 
across  the  park  to  the  same  point,  one 
of  which  he  might  be  approaching  by. 
The  night  was  gusty  ;  and  as  a  sweep  of 
the  blast  extinguished  the  torch  Maligny 
had  caught  up  in  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
de  Bourbon  stopt :  "  Ah !  that  horrid 
wind !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  shudder. 
Maligny  fancied  him  disturbed  at  their 
loss  of  light,  and  remarked  upon  it  ac- 
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cordingly  :  but  Adhemar  was  thinking 
of  the  dismal  night  in  which  L61otte 
died.  The  wind  had  never  blown  rudely 
since,  without  renewing  those  horrid 
thrills.  To  a  superstitious  man,  the  blast 
now,  might  have  sounded  like  a  warning 
of  his  own  death  :  but  Adhemar  noticed 
it  not  again,  passing  on  in  haste  and 
silence. 

Nothing  seemed  stirring  in  the  park 
and  meadows  beyond  the  little  river, 
except  themselves;  and  as  they  were 
now  without  the  aid  of  a  torch,  they  had 
no  stronger  light  to  guide  them,  than 
what  the  moon  and  stars  afforded.  These, 
however,  glittered  on  the  embroidered 
mantle  of  Maligny,  and  made  the  plain 
scarlet  cloak  of  Clarence,  in  which  the 
Chevalier  was  wrapt,  peculiarly  distin- 
guishable. Struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, and  believing  the  danger  connec- 
ted with  it  had  escaped  his  companion's 
notice,  Maligny  hastily  exclaimed,  "  My 
lord,  you  will  be  mistaken  for  Willoughby, 
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for  God's  sake  throw  off  that  cloak  !'**— - 
De  Bourbon  turned  his  face  towards  him 
without  speaking ; — never  had  its  dark 
beauty  been  ennobled  by  such  ex- 
pression. Maligny  comprehended  in- 
stantly that  he  wished  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  he  combated  such  an  intention 
with  reasonable  earnestness.  De  Bour- 
bon made  light  of  the  advice.  "  I  am 
better  armed  than  you ;"  he  said, 
glancing  on  his  sword,  and  an  ornamental 
dagger  besides ;  "  and  I  have  dragged 
you  into  the  danger :  is  it  not  right, 
therefore,  that  I  should  attract  the  best 
half  of  it,  to  my  own  person  ?  —  But 
they  must  be  stouter  hearted  than  assas- 
sins ordinarily  are,  if  two  honest  men 
like  us,  are  not  a  match  for  half  a 
score  such  miscreants  as  them.  —  Would 
to  heaven  Mirecourt  himself  may  be 
amongst  them  !"  —  De  Bourbon  said  this 
almost  gaily  ;  but  immediately  returning 
to  discourse  of  what  he  wished  known  by 
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his  friend,  and  said  to  his  friend,  he 
showed  evidently,  that  darker  forebo- 
dings, or  more  sinister  intents  were  in  his 
mind.  They  went  on  meanwhile,  crossing 
those  meadows  which  led  direct  to  the 
suspicious  oratory ;  and  keeping  that  in 
their  eye, — with  what  deceit  and  treach- 
ery was  it  not  associated  in  Adhemar's 
thoughts !  —  they  dreamt  not  of  attack  ere 
they  should  reach  it. 

Thus  unprepared,  while  passing  a 
thicket  of  dwarf  pine,  they  were  sud- 
denly rushed  upon  by  two  ruffians  ;  their 
swords  were  out  the  next  instant.  At 
sight  of  weapons,  the  men,  taken  by  sur- 
prize, were  equally  startled,  and  de- 
fended themselves  ill.  The  impatient 
humour  which  had  brought  them  to  a 
station  nearer  Chambord,  than  the  ora- 
tory, would  have  proved  fatal  to  them- 
selves, had  not  a  third  villain  started  from 
the  same  thicket,  suddenly  burying  his 
poniard  in  the  back  of  the  Chevalier.  — 
De  Bourbon  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
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cry.  The  assassins  might  then  have 
finished  their  work  with  Maligny,  all 
amazed  as  he  was  with  grief  and  horror, 
Jiad  not  the  sound  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons running  towards  them  from  a  side 
path,  and  calling  out  as  they  ran,  warned 
them  to  fly :  they  thought  indeed  their 
work  was  done ;  and  staying  not  to  see 
what  number  was  approaching,  took  to 
flight,  (bleeding  as  they  were,)  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

Breathless  and  eager,  yet  little  ima- 
gining whose  was  the  mortal  cry  that 
had  pierced  his  ear,  and  started  him  out 
of  the  deep  meditations  in  which  he  had 
been  involved  till  he  had  lost  himself,  — 
Clarence,  for  it  was  he,  ran  forward, 
unarmed  as  he  was,  to  assist  or  learn  the 
extremity  of  the  sufferer.  He  arrived  at 
the  fatal  spot,  only  to  behold  under  the 
ghastly  moonshine,  his  friend  supported 
by  Maligny,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Uttering  a  distracted  appeal,  he  cast 
himself  on  the  ground  beside  him,  for* 
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getting  every  thing  but  their  former  love. 
Adhemar,  knowing  his  voice,  and  finding 
his  head  transferred  to  his  breast  from 
Maligny's,  lifted  his  heavy  Hds  and  looked 
up  at  him  in  silence.  The  shock  and 
anguish  of  his  wound  took  away  the 
power  of  speech  :  his  fingers  tried  to  re- 
turn the  grasp  of  his  friend's ;  but  their 
strength  was  gone.  Maligny  w^as  endea- 
vouring to  staunch  the  deadly  welling  of 
his  wound ;  he  looked  at  him,  and  from 
him  to  Clarence,  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  **  he  will  tell  you  all ;" 
then  made  a  movement  with  his  lips  and 
hands,  which  evidently  confessed  offence, 
and  besought  forgiveness. 

*<  Am  1  not  to  hear  his  voice  ?**  Cla- 
rence franticly  exclaimed  at  this.  **  O, 
my  God,  let  him  but  speak  to  me!  — 
Adhemar,  —  dear  friend,"  —  he  added 
passionately,  folding  his  arms  round  his 
body  with  the  force  of  despair,  —  "  you 
have  no  offences  against  me :  I,  I  only 
have  been  to  blame !  —  I  have  been  hot  — 
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resentful  —  and  I  see  some  villain  has 
dealt  between  us !  —  O  that  my  worthless 
life  could  purchase  — '' 

As  he  broke  off,  the  Chevalier's  dying 
features  overspread  with  the  light  of 
conscious,  completed  sacrifice.  "  When 
you  shall  hear  the  manner  of  my  death," 
he  said  at  last,  a  smile  of  tender  sa- 
tisfaction accompanying  the  spirit-like 
whispering  of  his  voice,  "take  it  as  the 
only  proof  left  your  unhappy  friend  to 
show  repentance ;  do  not  grudge  it  me, 
my  Clarence !  —  do  not  mourn  it :  — 
even  your  love  could  never  have  made 
life  what  it  had  been:  —  cherish  Ma- 
ligny  —  and  despise  not  —  "  He  stopt 
abruptly  —  then  added  hurryingly,  —  **  I 
may  but  bid  you  speak  to  me  again  — 
say  you  forgive " 

In  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  Clarence 
answered  he  knew  not  what :  but  the 
tears,  the  sighs,  the  groans  that  inter- 
rupted his  speech,  delaying  those  assur- 
ances of  affection  and  forgiveness  which 
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Adhemar's  soul  waited  for,  spoke  more 
than  the  words  themselves. 

The  Chevalier's  body,  increasing  in 
heaviness,  had  gradually  sunk  down  from 
the  support  of  his  two  attendants,  until 
his  head  lay  nearly  flat  upon  the  turf: 
making  a  powerful  effort,  he  stretched 
his  arms  up  to  his  friend,  encircling  his 
neck  with  them  ;  then  raising  himself  a 
little  more,  by  a  second  exertion,  brought 
his  lips  close  to  those  of  Clarence  ;  fixed 
on  them  one  earnest  kiss,  and  sunk  back 
upon  the  ground. 

Clarence  threw  himself  down  as  low, 
to  return  this  tender  proof  of  dying  love. 
As  he  stooped  his  face  for  that  purpose, 
the  Chevalier  directed  the  last  glimmer 
of  his  eyes  to  him  alone,  faintly  murmur- 
ing, **  1  die  in  hope  through  Christ  — 
lav  me  beside  Lolotte  :  or  in  Escalette  I " 
he  then  closed  those  eyes,  never  to  open 
them  again,  save  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

The  grief  of  one  so  young,  so  passion- 
ate in  all  his  affections  as  Clarence  was  j 
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of  one  that  recovered  his  friend,  at  the 
very  instant  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
lose  him  again,  may  be  conceived  by  every 
compassionate  heart  j  but  cannot,  perhaps 
ought  not,  to  be  painted  in  description. 

Maligny,  —  for  Clarence  fixed  to  his 
friend's  lifeless  body,  was  now  a  blank — 
his  heart,  one  still,  deep,  dark  sea  of 
sorrow  —  Maligny  procured  assistance 
from  some  of  the  park-keepers  lodges ; 
removed  the  dead  and  the  mourner  to 
the  residence  of  his  master ;  and  having 
seen  both  deposited  in  the  chamber  of 
the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  astonished 
and  heart-struck  domestics,  hastened  to 
seek  the  prince,  even  in  his  bed,  and 
awaken  him  with  the  dismal  tidings. 

What  passed  between  Maligny  and 
Conde  on  the  subject  of  national  wrong, 
and  individual  turpitude,  is  of  little 
importance  to  a  private  annal :  history 
itself  is  doubtful  of  the  prince's  share  in 
the  after-events  of  this  period.  At  pre- 
sent he  thought  but  of  fulfilling  the  most 
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anxious  wish  of  his  nephew  ;  which  was, 
that  a  moment  should  not  be  lost  in  ac- 
quainting Renaudie  with  the  queen- 
mother's  perfidy,  and  the  purpose  of  her 
new  allies  to  leave  all  things  undisturbed, 
until  more  important  victims  were  en- 
snared. 

Renaudie  might  think  fit  to  profit  by 
this  information,  and  foil  Catherine  at 
her  own  weapons:  since  she  could  not 
be  aware  that  her  iniquity  had  unveiled 
itself  to  de  Bourbon,  or  that  his  death 
had  been  other  than  the  consequence  of 
a  blunder  in  the  Comte  de  Mirecourt 
and  his  creatures. 

From  this  conference,  Maligny  went 
out  instantly  ^and  privily,  to  take  horse 
for  Fredoniere,  where  Renaudie  was 
seen  hovering;  and  Conde  to  seek  the 
mournful  chamber  of  his  young  equerry. 

His  own  sorrow  was  strong  and  sincere; 
but  the  deeper  desolation  of  Clarence, 
whom  he  found  seated  by  the  bed,  watch- 
ing Adhemar  as  though  he  slept,  smo- 
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thered  every  selfish  consideration,  and 
he  applied  himself  rather  to  comfort  him, 
than  to  be  comforted. 

Clarence  listened  in  submissive,  tear- 
less silence :  his  cold  hand  clasping  the 
colder  one  of  Adhemar,  and  his  dimmed 
eye  as  immovable  as  the  motionless  fea- 
tures it  was  fixed  on.  **  It  is  comforting 
to  note,"  continued  Conde,  trying  to 
give  a  cheerful  tone  to  his  faltering 
voice,  —  "  th«  smile  of  those  lips,  —  it 
proves  that  his  last  feeling  was  a  happy 
one!" 

Clarence's  lip  quivered  for  an  instant : 
—  the  convulsive  motion  ceased,  and  re- 
turned again  —  then  ceased  a  second 
time.  Blessed  benevolence,  which,  com- 
ing  like  kindly  dew,  descends  only  to 
rise  again  to  the  heaven  from  which  it 
falls,  now  reanimated  Conde's  drooping 
exertions  !  His  generous  nature  thought 
it  not  shame  to  let  Clarence's  grief  take 
place  of  his  ;  and  continuing  his  attempt 
at  softening  and    consoling,    he  added. 
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^'  Maligny  told  me,  he  died  in  Christian 
hope ;  and  in  full  sense  of  your  un- 
changed  love  to  him." 

Clarence  lifted  his  brimming  eyes  to 
the  face  of  the  kind  prince  at  this  re- 
mark ;  the  first  blood  that  had  visited  his 
cheek,  since  the  moment  he  beheld  his 
friend  weltering  on  the  ground,  now  suf- 
fusing it  with  repeated  tides,  as  joy  and 
anguish  wrestled  within  him.  Conde  sat 
down. beside  him,  thinking  this  the  best 
moment  for  relating  what  Maligny  w^as 
charged  by  Adhemar  to  repeat;  and 
averting  his  own  eyes  from  a  sight  which 
unmanned  him  as  he  looked  on  it,  suc- 
cinctly narrated  every  circumstance  de- 
tailed by  Maligny. 

Conde  expected  to  excite  in  Clarence 
such  horror  and  indignation  as  he  had 
himself  felt  when  told  the  iniquity  of  the 
cold-blooded  queen :  he  expected  also  to 
stir  him  — faintly  indeed —  with  pleasure, 
by  the  certainty  that  de  Bourbon  died 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  successful  en- 
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deavour  to  procure  for  him  the  dignity 
he  coveted;  but  he  feared,  yet  wished 
to  reach  the  last  passage  of  this  piteous 
history,  de  Bourbon's  joyful  sacrifice  of 
himself.  He  could  neither  conceal,  nor 
in  the  least  disguise,  this  affecting  cir- 
cumstance j  since  it  was  demanded  by 
Adhemar's  memory,  and  by  Clarence's 
yearning  after  every  testimony  of  his 
friend's  return  to  perfect  confidence. 

Hitherto  Clarence  had  sat  in  perfect 
stillness,  different  emotions  only  light- 
ning at  intervals  over  his  features,  as 
they  were  severally  excited  by  the  prince's 
eventful  recital;  but  at  the  mention  of 
his  cloak ;  the  catastrophe  consequent 
upon  it,  and  the  fatal  notion  of  expiation 
it  expressed,  at  once  overpowered  him, 
and  without  uttering  cry  or  sound  of  any 
kind,  he  fell,  like  one  struck  dead,  across 
the  body  of  his  friend. 

Long  and  dismal  was  that  apparent 
trance  ;  and  when  he  recovered  from  it, 
the  stillness  of  his  grief  was  gone ;  "  the 
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great  deeps  were  broken  up  j  "  and  gust 
after  gust  —  torrent  after  torrent  laid 
waste  his  own  soul,  and  those  of  all  that 
witnessed  his  sorrow. 

Foreseeing  a  time  for  himself  of  imme- 
diate and  stormy  action,  in  which  private 
grief  must  be  driven  like  idle  chaff  before 
every  man,  the  prince  did  not  long  in- 
dulge, either  as  a  mourner  or  comforter: 
he  left  Clarence  in  charge  of  the  respect- 
able de  MoUeville,  who  was  early  sum- 
moned to  the  scene  of  desolation,  and 
upon  whom  Conde  devolved  those  duties, 
which  fixing  the  weeper's  eye  solely 
upon  the  dismal  paraphernalia  of  death, 
the  mattock  and  the  shroud,  cloud  its 
gaze  after  the  released  and  rejoicing 
spirit. 

In  obedience  to  Adhemar's  last  wish, 
(undoubting  permission)  de  MoUeville 
was  instructed  to  convey  the  body,  as 
privately  as  possible,  for  interment,  to 
the  burial  place  of  the  Baron  de  Roche 
Blanc.  Conde  wished  to  avoid  prema- 
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tiire  disturbance  among  the  Protestants, 
who  would  be  ready  enough  to  attribute 
his  brave  nephew's  assassination  to  the 
faction  of  Lorraine.  He  was,  in  fact, 
prepared,  upon  the  evidence  of  Maligny, 
to  tax  the  Comte  de  Mirecourt  himself 
with  the  actual  murder,  and  resolved, 
therefore,  to  demand  justice;  for  this 
purpose,  amongst  others  of  greater  mo- 
ment^  he  remained  at  Blois. 

Clarence,  when  informed  of  the  plan 
proposed,  as  he  thought  of  withdrawing 
from  the  glare  and  the  turmoil  of  the 
court,  felt  an  emotion  of  pleasure.  Home 
—  Aigline  —  freedom  to  lament  over  the 
spot  where  his  friend  would  so  soon  be 
laid,  mingled  in  that  feeling  ;  yet,  though 
sweet  and  balmy  as  a  chance  breath  of 
the  south  in  the  dark  season  of  winter, 
like  that  it  was  as  quickly  followed  by 
gloom  and  chillness.  Withdrawn  again 
into  his  cloud  of  sorrowful  meditations, 
he  yielded  passively  to  the  guidance  of 
de  Molleville,  inattentive  to  most  out. 
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ward  things;  while  unremittingly  tasking 
his  memory  for  every  look  and  word  of 
his  lost  friend,  when  both  were  influenced 
by  the  falsehood  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
A  lock  of  Lolotte's  hair  was  found 
upon  the  Chevalier's  heart ;  Clarence 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  removed.  When 
he  withheld  it  from  removal  —  as  his 
hand  rested  on  that  cold,  still  heart,  once 
so  warm  to  him  —  warm,  even  in  its 
cruellest  passion — his  own  life  seemed 
passing  away  ;  and  he  must  have  yielded 
to  the  agony,  had  not  Coligny  been 
near  him,  (come  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
noble  Adhemar)  and  his  pious  reasonings, 
sanctified  by  veneration  for  his  living  il- 
lustration of  what  he  taught,  enabled 
Clarence  to  recover,  and  submit. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
the  corse  of  the  Chevah'er  and  such  of  hi& 
Iiousehold  as  were  permitted  to  attend  it, 
set  forward  by  torch-h'ght  for  Beam.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  remained,  to  demand 
justice  upon  the  assassin,  and  insist  upon 
reparation  for  the  execution  of  the  guilt- 
less de  Bourg.  This  unhappy  person,  in 
pursuance  of  Catherine  de  Medicis' 
prompting,  was  now  put  to  death,  prin- 
cipally to  exasperate  the  indignant  wrath 
of  Conde:  that  outrage,  the  murder  of 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  the  insolent  con- 
duct of  the  Guises,  in  refusing  to  accept 
the  single  testimony  of  MaHgny,  as  any 
ground,  even   for  examination   of  their 
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relative,  were  fast  driving  things  to  the 
point  the  Lorraine  faction  sought ;  and 
all  Blois  was  in  a  flame  between  the  two 
parties,  v/hen  the  hearse  of  Adhemar  quit- 
ted its  neighbourhood. 

Clarence,  absorbed  by  other  subjects, 
was  not  told  any  of  these  circumstances 
until  long  after  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Roche  Blanc.  His  grief  was  too  great 
for  alleviation  from  ideas  of  vengeance. 
Had  he  witnessed  the  mortal  blow  given 
to  his  friend,  he  would  have  avenged  it 
certainly  on  the  instant,  obeying  so 
the  impulse  (pardonable  we  may  hope) 
upon  such  direful  occasions.  But  now, 
every  fiery  passion  was  extinguished  — 
swallowed  up  in  stilling  sorrow  :  and  he 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  heavily-plumed 
car,  rather  like  the  effigy  of  one  appointed 
to  guide  and  guard  it,  than  as  a  living, 
breathing  man. 

Even  in  this  enfeebled  state  of  mind, 
the  dark  hue  of  his  thoughts  gradually 
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softened,  and  became  susceptible  of 
light.  He  remembered  how  often  he  had 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soui, 
when  de  Bourbon  and  he  lived  estranged 
and  apart,  that  he  would  rather  have  had 
to  mourn  his  friend's  actual  loss,  through 
the  longest,  loneliest  life,  than  see  him 
live,  and  he  banished  from  his  heart, 
and  doubtful  of  his  real  worthiness !  — 
that  awful  wish  was  granted  :  and  had 
Clarence  a  right  to  complain  ?  Provi- 
dence had  seen  fit  to  smite  him  indeed  : 
—  but  how  mercifully !  —  Adhemar  was 
torn  from  life  —  foully  torn  —  but  he 
died  in  full  conviction  of  the  affection  he 
had  so  often  declared,  made  the  sole  charm 
of  his  existence !  He  died  devoutly 
contrite  for  those  sins  of  weakness  against 
his  uncle  and  his  Hugonot  brethren, 
which  a  deceiver  had  wrought  him  to  ; — 
and  Clarence  was  not  merely  allowed  the 
gratification  of  gaining  Adhemar  what 
the  latter  had  coveted  through  life,  but 
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the  dearer  privilege  of  personally  pro- 
nouncing his  friend's  pardon  for  every 
past  unkindness ! 

They  who  are  now  sorrowing  over  the 
premature  death  of  a  beloved  object, 
may  believe  their  grief  without  compa- 
rison. They  know  not  what  they  say! 
The  moral  death  of  what  we  once  thought 
excellent,  is  the  only  sorrow  for  which 
even  religion  has  no  consolation.  Her 
awful  voice  may  but  silence  complaint. 

From  this  keener  anguish,  Clarence 
was  rescued ;  and  as  his  thoughts  were 
more  frequently  led,  by  gratitude  for  this 
mercy,  to  recall  the  early  passages  of  his 
friendship  with  Adhemar,  and  thus  to 
rest  securely  upon  the  conviction  that 
his  friend's  attachment  had  not  been 
vain  mockery,  he  felt  unconsciously  the 
healing  power  of  a  conviction  which 
contained  in  itself  a  germ  of  similar  dear 
love,  in  after  days,  for  some  future 
friend.  At  present,  he  contemplated 
T  5 
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none    other   than    what  he  felt  for  his 
father. 

The  imperfect    mode  in    which    car- 
riages of  every  description    were    con- 
structed in    that  period,    and  the  great 
weight  of  the  iron  coffin  in  which  the 
body  of  Adhemar  was  laid,  caused  the 
mournful  cavalcade  to  be  a  more  than 
ordinary  time  in  reaching  its   place  of 
destination.  De  Molleville  had  his  orders 
to  avoid   the  direct   road  5  and  not   to 
halt  in  Gascony  ;— nay,  to  pass  through 
in  privacy,  if  possible,  lest  the  king  of 
Navarre,    dreading    the   French   court's 
displeasure  at  the  Protestant  rites  being 
performed  over  a  Bourbon  in  his  Principal- 
ity, should  see  fit  to  give  them  hindrance. 
From    these   joint   circumstances    their 
journey  was  so  protracted,  that  by  the 
time  they  entered  Gascony,  they  found 
the      whole      country,     together    with 
the    neighbouring  provinces,   in  a  state 
of  tumult.     Rumours  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde's  arrest,  (as  the  temporary  seizure 
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of  his  papers  was  called)  had  already 
penetrated  to  these  distant  places:  many 
of  the  Hugonot  nobility  had  rashly  flown 
to  arms,  ill-intentioned  persons  swelled 
the  insurrection  in  the  mere  hope  of 
gain  or  plunder — and  Anthony  Bourbon, 
menaced  with  an  invasion  from  Spain 
under  the  name  of  assistance,  was  forced 
to  declare  that  he  would  have  none  share 
the  honour  of  putting  down  the  schis- 
matics and  rebellious.  To  deprive  Philip 
of  all  excuse  for  filling  his  country  with 
Spanish  soldiers,  he  called  out  his  own 
troops,  dismissed  every  Protestant  officer, 
commanded  the  discontinuance  of  preach- 
ings and  meetings  for  unknown  objects, 
and  finally  forced  himself  to  appear  zea- 
lous in  a  cause  which  his  better  con- 
science spurned.  But  Anthony  was 
enslaved  by  sensual  passions  ;  and  the 
tair  Dalilah's  that  alternately  ruled  him, 
were  easily  bought  by  his  enemies. 
Such  a  contention  of  parties  made  it 
T  6 
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impossible  for  de  Molleville  to  conduct 
his  sad  convoy  in  silence  and  secrecy  to 
its  destination.  His  person,  and  that  of 
others  in  the  train,  were  well-known  :  — 
the  horse  of  Adhemar,  that  had  borne 
him  through  so  many  battles,  and  now 
followed  his  body,  was  recognized  on  the 
confines  of  Limoges,  where  it  had  so 
often  pastured.  The  name  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  was  then  proclaimed;  vassals 
and  friends  ran  to  pay  the  last  honours 
to  their  master  and  companion  —  multi- 
tudes of  the  disaffected  joined  themselves 
to  the  cavalcade ;  and,  by  the  time  it 
came  within  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
certainty  of  de  Bourbon's  murder  by  one 
of  the  Lorraine  family,  had  raised  such 
a  ferment  in  every  mind,  that  it  seemed 
incumbent  upon  the  king  of  Navarre  to 
allay  it,  by  dispersing  the  people,  and 
staying  the  hearse.  An  order  to  that 
effect,  when  the  cavalcade  halted  for 
decent  arraying  ere  it  entered  Bcarn,  wns. 
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received  with  rage  and  derision  by  the 
armed  crowd.  Threatening  destruction 
to  all  that  opposed  them,  they  reviled 
the  peaceable  de  Molleville,  who  was  re- 
luctantly going  to  obey,  and  fell  at  once 
upon  the  soldiers  by  whom  the  order  was 
to  be  enforced. 

This  contest  was  the  first  event  that 
roused  Clarence,  and  rekindled  his  former 
fire.  He  precipitately  left  his  station  by 
the  coffin  of  his  friend,  to  appear  amongst 
the  contending  parties,  and  declare  his 
resolution  to  fulfil,  though  with  his  dear- 
est blood,  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
the  departed  hero.  That  duty  acquitted, 
he  v»'ould  be  ready  to  answer  it  with  hi?* 
life,  if  called  upon,  to  the  sovereign  of 
Navarre. 

Many  Pyreneans  among  the  crowd 
knew  the  speaker  to  be  Clarence  Wil- 
loughby,  once  a  resident  in  their  moun- 
tains ;  those  of  Limoges  hailed  him  as 
the  David  of  their  Jonathan  ;  and  even 
many    of  the    royal  soldiers,    who   had 
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served  in  fields  where  the  gallant  Adhe- 
mar  was  foremost  in  glory,  remembering 
his  career  with  admiration,  relentingly 
gave  way,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  give  hindrance  to  any  honours 
intended  him.  No  further  molestation 
was  then  offered  by  the  civil  power, 
(the  CathoHc  party  in  Gascony  being  far 
inferior  to  the  Protestant  one,)  and  the 
tumultuous  assemblage  having  gained 
their  point,  returned  to  good  order,  qui- 
etly proceeding  to  conduct  their  honored 
charge  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  happiest  of  us  have  scarcely 
taken  a  few  steps  in  life,  ere  Spring  be- 
comes painfully  associated  in  our  memo- 
ries with  the  remembrance  of  former 
enjoyments :  its  mere  breath  recalls  some 
lost  friend  or  happiness,  which,  when 
present,  was  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
presence  of  this  enchanting  season. 
Such  recollections  often  make  us  sad, 
when  every  other  mute  or  living  thing 
seems   joyful.      Yet  cold  must  be   the 
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heart,  which,  for  a  moment  at  least,  does 
not  swell  with  sympathetic  transport 
when  it  beholds  nature  springing  afresh, 
as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  her  Crea- 
tor, ready  to  run  a  new  course  of  life 
and  joy ! 

Such  momentary  pleasure,  and  such 
enduring  pain,  were  now  the  portion  of 
Clarence  Willoughby  as  he  entered  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  early  years.  When  he 
came  in  view  of  the  meadows  of  Roche 
Blanc,  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  numer- 
ous flowers  with  which  these  beautiful 
pastures  are  enamelled,  the  bleating  of 
the  lambs,  and  the  warbling  of  the  larks, 
at  once  carried  him  back  to  those  happy 
days,  when  he  and  Aigline  used  to  gather 
daisies  in  these  very  meadows,  —  fit  em- 
blems of  their  own  childhood !  It  was 
now  almost  summer  in  the  valley;  on 
the  heights  it  was  yet  early  spring.  He 
turned  his  eye  upward  to  the  steeps  of 
his  own  home,  sighing  to  think  how  he 
was  about  to  enter  it ;  but  determining 
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not  to  do  so,    until  the   last  rites  were 
paid  to  his  departed  friend. 

Upon  reaching  a  given  station  in  the 
village,  whence  de  Molleville,  as  the 
most  self-possessed,  went  on  his  sad  em- 
bassy to  its  proprietor,  Clarence  was  ill- 
prepared  for  the  shock  he  was  destined 
to  sustain  there.  He  found  the  whole 
domain  of  the  Baron  deserted  by  its 
former  occupants;  his  family  gone ;  and 
the  chateau  itself  in  possession  of  legal 
officers.  De  Molleville  was  obliged  to 
purchase,  at  a  high  price,  permission  to 
bury  the  Chevalier  in  the  dead  of  night, 
privately;  and  wdthout  other  rites  than 
what  the  soldier,  who  falls  in  the  field, 
has  said  over  him  by  some  pious  or  sor- 
rowing comrade.  Clarence  would  have 
sought  his  old  friend  the  pastor  of  Roche 
Blanc,  confident  of  obtaining  his  Chris- 
tian ministry  on  this  sad  occasion  ;  but 
the  good  man  was  gone  with  his  whole 
flock;  driven  away  by  the  late  severe 
ordinances  of  the  French  court,   which 
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Anthony  Bourbon  ventured  not  to  resist. 
Nothing  then  was  left  Clarence  and  de 
Molleville  but  to  accept  the  sordid  indul- 
gence of  the  persons  occupying  the 
chateau ;  and,  with  what  solemnity  they 
could,  deposit  the  remains  of  Adhemar 
in  the  vault  of  the  la  Ma  rots. 

On  the  night  appointed  for  the  inter- 
ment, as  Clarence  stood  by  the  opened 
vault,  ere  he  descended  into  it,  to  read 
over  the  coffin  the  service  appointed  by 
those  of  his  church  for  their  dead,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  age  ofLolotte; — a  withered 
chaplet  of  flowers,  —  winter  flowers,  — 
long  w^ithered,  he  thought,  were  yet 
hanging  there ;  probably  they  had  been 
the  first,  and  the  last,  Aigline's  heart  had 
strength  to  devote  thus !  On  this  spot, 
then,  Aigline  must  have  stood,  when  she 
came  there  as  the  mourner  of  her  un- 
happy sister.  Clarence's  eyes  glazed 
with  tears  of  compassionate  tenderness: 
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deeper,    direr    recollections,    suspended 
those  tears. 

He  then  began  the  solemn  ritual,  and 
went  through  it  with  only  slight  vari- 
ations of  voice ;  though  his  lips,  mean- 
while, were  whiter  than  those  of  the 
marble  semblances  of  departed  knights 
and  barons,  which  here  and  there  were 
sculptured  on  the  tombs.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  trying  task,  he  drew  the 
pall  over  the  coffin ;  and,  at  that  signal, 
de  Molleville  and  his  few  companions 
retired.  Left  to  himself,  he  clasped  the 
senseless  iron  in  his  arms,  giving  way  at 
once  to  the  full  force  of  his  grief.  Again 
and  again  he  called  upon  the  spirit  of  his 
friend  to  appear  and  renew  the  compact 
of  their  dear  affection.  More  than  once 
he  looked  up,  with  senses  half-disordered, 
believing  that  his  unhallowed  wish  was 
about  to  be  gratified.  But  nothing  de- 
ceived, —  nothing  startled  him  even  for 
an  instant :  —  the  air  in  the  vault  slowly 
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Stirring  the  velvet  of  the  pall,  and  the 
light  of  a  lamp  gleaming  on  its  silvery 
blazonry,  was  all  he  saw  or  heard. 

"  O,  ye  pernicious  mockeries !"  he 
exclaimed,  turning  loathing  from  the 
insignia  of  birth  and  title  which  decor- 
ated the  pall,  "  was  it  for  such  as  you 
that  the  noble  Adhemar  bartered  happi- 
ness and  life  —  nay,  almost  honour  !" 

His  own  exclamation  recalled  one  of 
the  Chevalier's  last  expressions,  wherein 
he  assured  his  friend,  that  "  not  even  his 
love,  could  make  life  what  it  had  been!" 
Clarence,  sadly  assenting  to  this,  checked 
selfish  lamentation.  Adhemar's  disastrous 
confidence  in  the  queen-mother,  and  con- 
cealment from  his  uncle,  he  well  knew 
might  even  yet  occasion  ruin  to  the  pa- 
triotic purposes  of  the  best  and  bravest 
in  France  :  and,  had  he  lived,  it  might 
have  tarnished  all  his  early  honours,  by 
fixing  on  him  the  suspicion  of  having 
wilfully  betrayed  his  party.  Many  were 
then  the  serious  reflections  which,  one 
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by  one,  arose  in  the  mind  of  Clarence  : 
they  were  lessons  for  future  years;  teach- 
ing  every  passion  to  curb  itself  at  the 
first  check  of  conscience  or  of  reason ; 
marking  the  superiority  of  moral  courage 
over  all  that  is  most  admirable  in  personal 
daring,  or  sublime  in  speculation  ;  and 
convincing  him  that  Adhemar,  as  he  had 
truly  said,  was  not  born  for  happiness. 
In  his  last  discourse  with  Malign}^  de 
Bourbon  had  avowed  and  bewailed  the 
vice  of  his  nature,  —  that  strange  mixture 
of  distrust  and  credulity,  which  would 
ever  scatter  the  seeds  of  misery  around 
him.  His  character,  compounded  of 
strength  and  feebleness,  of  greatness  and 
littleness,  —  was,  indeed,  too  far  below 
the  imaginings  of  the  better  spirit  within 
him,  not  to  make  him  consider  death  as 
emancipation  from  a  bondage  that  spirit 
contemned. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  was  right:  and 
that  in  another  state  of  being,  his  errors 
in   this,  would   be  forgiven ;  that   con- 
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sideration  of  the  evils  of  his  birth,  and 
the  consequent  imperfection  of  an  edu- 
cation without  parental  plan  or  guidance, 
would  soften  the  testimony  of  his  accus- 
ing angel ! 

Clarence  did  not  scrutinize  his  friend's 
conduct  alone  ;  he  reverted  to  his  own 
with  sorrowful  condemnation.  It  was 
evident,  from  what  had  occurred  lately, 
tiiat  half  the  evils  of  the  past  were  the 
product  of  his  inconsiderate  pledge  to  a 
stranger,  and  of  the  dazzling  prospect 
afterwards  opened  by  it,  of  promoting 
his  friend's  dearest  wish.  Clarence 
thought  he  might  find  an  excuse,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  his  hasty 
promise  to  a  dying  man  ;  but  he  con- 
demned himself  for  not  having  terminated 
his  share  in  a  business,  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  at  the  delivery  of  the  unlucky 
packet.  He  knew  that  romantic  zeal  had 
urged  him  on  at  first :  but  afterwards,  the 
proud  hope  of  avenging  unkindness  by^ 
benefit.      Had  he  not  yielded   to  thes« 
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motives,  and  hud  he  taken  care  to  avoid 
the  false  reputation  of  actual  indiscretion 
by  marked  guardedness  of  speech  and 
action,  his  enemies  would  have  had  no 
footing  for  their  plot  to  rest  on.  Thus 
resolved  to  denounce  himself  and  absolve 
his  friend,  he  now  determined  that  upon 
his  own  impetuosity  of  feeling,  impru- 
dence in  discourse,  and  pride  of  genero- 
sity, the  blame  must  fall  heaviest : 
Adhemar,  he  thought,  was  guilty  but  of 
credulity,  where  suspicion  would  have 
been  justifiable. 

When  Clarence  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, he  would  dive  no  deeper;  he  re- 
fused to  follow  the  subject  where  it  must 
have  terminated  in  censure  of  his  friend's 
innate  ill-opinion  of  all  their  species.  The 
lifeless  remains  of  that  friend  were  now 
in  his  embrace  ;  and  what  heart  would 
not  have  forgotten  his  greatest  errors  ? 

With  a  heart  laid  waste,  but  a  coun- 
tenance more  composed,  our  hero  rose 
from  the  vault,  and  quitted  the  chapel. 
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His  companions  in  mourning  were  to 
retread  their  melancholy  way  after  a  few 
hours  rest,  leaving  him  to  prosecute  his 
enquiries  after  his  former  friends  of  the 
chateau. 

Clarence  could  not  be  insensible  to 
objects  that  had  vitally  interested  the 
friend  he  lamented.  The  fair  fame  of  Ad- 
hemar's  memory  was  now  so  interwoven 
with  the  success  of  Renaudie's  confeder- 
acy, that  he  meant  to  expedite  his  en- 
deavours to  seek  and  succour  the  Baron 
de  Roche  Blanc's  family,  that  he  might 
the  sooner  return  to  Blois,  and  take  hit 
share  in  an  enterprize  countenanced,  he 
now  found,  by  his  own  queen  ;  and  in 
which,  most  likely,  all  the  nearest  kindred 
of  de  Bourbon  would  peril  their  lives  and 
estates.  Commissioning  the  Marquis  de 
Molleville  with  a  message  for  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  to  this  effect,  he  parted  from 
him  without  other  farewell  than  the  sud- 
den wringing  of  the  sad  chamberlain's 
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hand,  as  they  exchanged  glances  at  each 
other's  mourning  habits.  Clarence  then 
ascended  to  L'etoile;  where  he  expected 
to  gather  more  information  than  he  had 
hitherto  permitted  himself  to  seek,  or 
could  think  to  find  in  the  tenantless 
village.  He  hoped  to  learn  where  Aigline 
was  retired  to;  and,  if  separated  from 
the  Baron,  trusted  he  might  induce  her 
to  accept  an  asylum  for  herself  and  those 
with  her,  under  the  roof  of  his  father. 
With  these  hopes,  no  ideas  of  happiness 
were  yet  mixed  :  the  joyousness  of  Cla- 
rence's nature  was  withered  —  at  this 
moment,  he  believed,  for  ever  —  and 
all  he  sought  for  Aighne,  (bereaved,  in 
some  degree  as  he  was,)  or  expected 
in  after-life  for  himself,  was  but  that 
repose  which  freedom  from  sordid 
cares  produces,  —  a  repose  that  leaves 
the  heart  free  to  break,  if  it  will,  over 
its  hoarded  sorrow  !  Clarence  had  not 
known  affliction  long  enough,  to  be 
17 
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aware  of  the  culpability  of  such  a  de- 
sire. Every  new  calamity  teaches  us 
a  new  duty ! 

His  own  home,  Clarence  found  nearly 
as  he  had  left  it ;  and  there  he  received 
all  the  little  information  to  be  collected 
concerning  the  family  of  the  chateau. 
Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  had  been  dead 
three  months.  The  disastrous  con- 
clusion of  their  law-suit  had  so  increased 
the  Baron's  difficulties,  that  immediately 
after  the  funeral  of  Lolotte  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  not  publicly  heard  of 
until  his  name  was  proclaimed  amongst 
the  first  seditious  persons  in  the  Agenois, 
whom  the  King  of  Navarre  suppressed. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  outlawed;  but 
whether  he  had  been  taken  since,  or 
had  escaped  beyond  sea,  no  one  knew. 
Meanwhile,  his  unfortunate  family,  now 
shrunk  to  Aigline  and  her  youngest  sis- 
ter, were  cast  out  from  the  chateau  by 
the  persons  appointed  to  occupy  it. 
Whither  they  were  gone  no  one  knew  5 
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though  many  bemoaned  their  hard  des- 
tiny with  tears.  The  servants  of  Mr, 
Willoughby  added  to  this  account,  that 
Aigline  had  refused  to  enter  L'etoile 
after  the  Baron  was  proscribed,  lest  the 
shelter  afforded  a  factious  person's  chil- 
dren, might  bring  ruin  on  the  property  of 
her  dearest  friends  ;  and  that  when  she 
was  actually  ejected  from  her  own  home, 
it  must  have  been  without  an  hour's  pre- 
paration, as  she  had  neither  sent  nor 
gone  to  any  neighbour  for  assistance. 
It  was  rumoured  indeed,  that  her  young 
brother  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
place  at  court,  and  came  to  her  luckily 
at  this  moment  of  affliction.  Old  Gode- 
froi  they  knew  had  been  with  her  just 
before  then ;  but  he  had  never  re- 
appeared since  her  departure,  conse- 
quently had  given  no  account  of  her. 

Until  Clarence  heard  this  grievous  re- 
lation, he  believed  his  breast  had  room 
for  no  feeling  distinct  from  the  memory 
of  his  friend.     Alas,  measureless  is  our 
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capacity  of  suffering  !  as  measureless  we 
may  hope  will  be  our   capacity  of  hap- 
piness in   another    world  !  —  Aigline   in 
affliction  —  Aigline  a  houseless  wanderer, 
without  protection,  or  the  means  of  life  — 
with  two  helpless  creatures  clinging   to 
her  tender  youth  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port!—  Aigline  thinking  herself,  perhaps, 
abandoned  **  by  every  stay,    save  inno- 
cence and  heaven  !"  —  abandoned  by  him 
that  had  been  her  companion  in  infancy, 
her  lover  in  riper  years  !  —  this  was  an 
image  to  melt  and  disorder  Clarence's 
whole  soul.     He  was  now  sensible  that 
on  first  hearing  of  her  distresses  he  had 
conceived  the  wild  hope  of  finding  her 
secreted  by  his  father's  servants,  in  his 
own  home  ;  but  that  hope  was  frustrated. 
Where  was  he  to  seek  her?  —  A  ray  of 
light  seemed  connected  with  Godefroi's 
absence  from  this  his  familiar  haunt ;   and 
under   his  roof  it  was  possible  Aigline 
might   be   found.     Clarence  could  have 
no  hesitation  in  determining  to  set  off 
u  2 
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almost  immediately  for  Lourdes.  The 
uncertainty,  however,  of  being  welcomed 
there  by  the  tidings  he  coveted,  produ- 
ced that  alternation  of  hope  and  fear 
about  a  new  and  deserving  object,  which 
detached  his  thoughts,  in  despite  of  their 
sad  clinging,  from  the  grave  of  Adhemar. 
The  recollection  of  bis  father  too,  pressed 
upon  him  in  every  part  of  his  home, 
reminding  him  that  he  had  yet  much  to 
do  in  life  —  perhaps  much  more  to  suffer 
—  and  if  he  yielded  to  the  supineness  of 
grief,  much  also  to  repent  of.  What 
effect  the  untimely  death  of  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon  might  have  upon  his  interests 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  guessed  not : 
but  it  required  little  political  sagacity  to 
conclude  that  if  the  protestant  power 
were  wholly  crushed  in  France  by  the 
ruin  of  the  Bourbons,  Clarence's  rights 
would  be  left  without  intercessors  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  cope  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dudleys,  or  to  disentangle 
that  coil  of  pernicious  appearances  which 
the  affair  of  the  stranger  and  the  Queen 
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of  Scots,  had  obviously  wound  round  his 
conduct. 

In  his  present  frame  of  mind,  this  con- 
clusion caused  Clarence  few  selfish  re- 
grets ;  those  feelings  were  benumbed 
within  him,  which  had  once  made  rank 
and  riches  desirable.  Privacy  in  L'etoile, 
with  his  father  and  with  Aigline,  seemed 
now,  as  if  it  would  be  ever  the  boundary 
of  his  desires.  But  Clarence,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  yet  mature  either 
in  age  or  experience  5  and  the  heaviest 
calamity  human  heart  can  endure,  was 
fated  to  be  his  first.  Ere  he  commenced 
his  search  after  Aigline,  he  went  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  beseeching 
such  of  them  as  knew  the  Baron,  if  they 
knew  his  hiding  place,  to  let  him  under- 
stand  that  Clarence  Willoughby  was 
ready  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost ;  and 
that  L'etoile  was  open  to  receive  his 
guiltless  family.  He  then  returned 
home,  to  settle  modes  of  communication 
with  his  servants,  in  case  they  should 
u  3  ^ 
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hear  of  the  wanderers,  while  he  was 
hunting  after  them  in  remote  or  obscure 
places. 

De  Molleville  on  quitting  Blois,  had 
received  orders  from  the  Prince  de 
Conde  to  leave  a  memorial  of  his  lord 
behind  him  at  L'etoile  —  it  w^as  the  war- 
horse  of  Adhemar.  "VVhen  Clarence, 
amongst  other  objects,  went  to  take 
leave  of  the  favourite  animal,  he  stroked 
it  long  and  sadly,  then  stooped  his  head 
upon  it  in  silent  recollection.  How  full 
was  his  heart  the  while !  —  Its  dejected 
look,  and  drooping  action,  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  his  grief:  he  remained 
for  some  time  lost  in  the  feeling  that 
notion  excited  ;  but  suddenly  raising 
himself  and  exclaiming,  "  This  must  not 
be  !"  turned  desperately  away. 

As  he  next  passed  through  that  quarter 
of  the  grounds  where  stood  the  group  of 
rude  statuary  formerly  mentioned,  and 
as  he  paused  to  think  how  often  he  had 
sat  with  Aiffline  and  Lolotte  under  its 
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shade,    his  eye  was  caught  by  a  paper 
which  the  winds  might  have  blown  into 
the  cavity,  where  it  was  visible  amongst  a 
heap  of  drifted  leaves ;     or   had   been 
placed  there  purposely  :    if  the  latter,  it 
might  contain  the  direction  he  sought. 
The  next  instant  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  paper  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of 
writing,  but  the  characters  were  those  of 
Aigline ;  with  what  emotion  he  ran  his 
eye  over  the   following  lines,    may    be 
imagined. 


Wliere  art  thou,  Clarence  !  sit'st  thou  now 
Where  beauties  smile,  and  goblets  flow  ; 
Where  pleasure  deck'd  in  gaudiest  wreath, 
Drugs  her  deep  cup  with  woe  and  death  ? 
Sit'st  thou  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Gilding  with  charm-creative  ray  ; 
All  near  thee,  till  thy  cheated  sight, 
Heeds  not  its  own  reflected  light, 
But  deems  each  thing  innately  bright  ? 
Sit'st  thou  of  that  seducing  whole, 
At  once  the  centre  and  the  soul ; 
Statesmen  and  warriors  listening  round, 
And  fix'd,  as  on  enchanted  ground ; 

U  4 
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And  glancing  oft  each  female  eye 
On  thy  bright  aspect's  speaking  dye  1 
O  !  sit'st  thou  thus,  forgetting  all 
That  held  thy  ardent  will  in  thrall, 
When  Roche  Blanc's  grassy  meads  we  trod, 
Discoursing  Nature  and  her  God  1 
Forget'st  thou  too,  the  lonely  heart 
Which  ne'er  from  thine  had  thought  apart, 
But  glowed  with  all  thy  fancy  fired, 
Quenching  its  flame,  if  thine  expired  ! 
O,  sit'st  thou  thus  ! —  or  mute  and  pale, 
Tho'  mirth's  loud  bursts  thine  ear  assail ! 
Does  sudden  trance  of  past  delight 
Dim  with  soft  shade  that  aspect  bright ; 
And  cast  thy  sparkling  spirits  o'er, 
A  mist,  —  a  cloud,  —  a  charm  the  more  i 
Does  fancy  to  L'etoile's  sweet  grove 
Waft  thee  again  with  me  and  love  ? 
Where  blushing,  trembling,  yet  unswerved. 
By  right,  and  filial  duty  nerved> 
I  curb'd  my  heart,  and  chid  thee  oft, 
Tho'  brib'd  by  looks  and  pleadings  soft. 
For  might  that  heart  have  broke  its  chain. 
Those  looks  had  never  sued  in  vain ; 
Tears,  tears  of  trusting,  tender  sadness  — 
Sighs,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  gladness. 


But  it  is  o'er  :  between  us  noN 

Spreads  many  a  league,  and  haply  thou 

Forgettest  all,  —  while  I,  alas  I  — 
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Here  the  fragment  broke  off,  leaving 
Clarence's  pulses  beating,  and  his  whole 
frame  vibrating  with  emotions,  of  which 
only  a  moment  before,  he  would  have 
pronounced  himself  incapable.  —  Even 
the  great  tenderness  these  lines  breathed, 
might  have  been  attributed  to  that  strong 
sisterly  regard,  which  not  uncommonly 
takes  place  between  persons  situated  as 
Clarence  and  AigHne  had  been  j  but  the 
distinct  confession  it  contained  of  une- 
quivocal attachment  having  been  con- 
cealed in  obedience  to  parental  com- 
mand, at  once  did  this  idea  away ; 
and  brought  with  it  what  would  have 
been  blissful  conviction,  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

Clarence  read  the  fragment  again  and 
again  ;  sighing  occasionally  at  the  con- 
trast between  such  a  picture  and  its 
altered  original,  in  his  present  state ; 
meanwhile  his  heart  rather  than  his  ima- 
gination, supplying  the  shattered  lines, 
whispered  that  there  was  yet  one  species 
u  5 
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of  happiness  left  for  him  in  life,  that  of 
lamenting  his  friend  in  the  arms  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection.  Even  Aigline's 
image,  could  not  in  the  present  freshness 
of  such  a  loss,  offer  him  livelier  consol- 
ation. More  impatient,  however,  than 
he  had  been,  to  regain  and  claim  her, 
he  hastened  on  to  Lourdes. 

Godefroi  was  no  longer  there  ;  the  old 
woman  in  whose  charge  he  had  left  his 
humble  dwelling,  said  he  w^as  gone  into 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  simples,  as  was 
always  his  practice  in  spring,  and  that 
he  bid  her  tell  any  one  that  enquired 
after  him^  he  would  be  met  with  at  his 
own  home  again,  in  a  week  or  two. 
Clarence  then  questioned  her  on  the 
subject  of  Ma'mselle  de  Venzeles.  She 
admitted  that  Aigline  and  her  sister  had 
lived  some  time  with  the  good  old  man, 
but  had  abruptly  quitted  the  house  the 
second  day  after  his  departure,  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman  who  came  and 
fetched  them  away.  This  person  had 
15 
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given  the  informant  a  piece  of  gold,  but 
his  name  she  knew  not,  and  his  features 
she  never  looked  long  enough  at,  to  give 
any  description  of. 

Clarence  could  only  hope  that  this 
person  was  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc  (im- 
probable as  such  an  imagination  ap- 
peared, under  his  circumstances,)  and  as 
he  tried  to  fortify  such  a  hope,  by  every 
sophistry  which  inclination  to  believe 
teaches  us,  he  thanked  heaven  for  the 
assurance  he  now  treasured  in  his  breast, 
of  Aigline's  indifference  to  all  other  men. 
Wherever  Aigline  was  gone,  he  thought 
Godefroi  must  be  informed  :  and  assured 
that  the  old  man  at  his  age,  could  not 
proceed  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  en- 
quiry, he  left  a  few  lines  for  him  in  case 
of  his  previous  return,  and  giving  them 
with  some  money  to  the  housekeeper, 
penetrated  direct  to  the  mountains.  He 
had  left  his  trusty  Lancelot  at  L'etoiJe, 
to  wait  there  for  chance  intelligence ; 
and  praying  that  success  might  attend 
u  6 
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his  own  pursuit,  he  plunged  into  the 
chain  of  defiles  and  valleys,  which  com- 
mencing in  the  French  Pyrenees,  ter- 
minates on  the  Spanish  side  by  the  port 
or  gate  of  the  Tourmalet. 

In  these  lofty  regions,  the  sylvan 
acquaintances  of  Clarence,  greeted  his 
re-appearance  with  joy,  and  entered  with 
ardor  into  his  pursuit.  Their  hearts  and 
habits  were  unchanged :  invariable  as  the 
rocky  world  in  which  they  lived,  with 
the  same  companions  and  the  same  feel- 
ings, running  their  limited  round  from 
year  to  year !  —  but  how  altered  was 
Clarence !  not  four  years  were  gone, 
since  they  had  seen  him  bounding  among 
their  cliffs,  with  spirits  as  elastic  as  the 
air ;  and  now  he  returned,  with  sorrow 
in  his  heart  and  on  his  cheek ! 

The  sympathies  of  uncorrupt  men,  are 
quick  and  strong:  these  artless  people 
at  once  understood  their  young  favour- 
ite's feelings,  when  they  were  told  he 
had  just  buried  a  murdered  friend  j  that 
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the  companions  of*  his  childhood  were 
proscribed  people ;  and  that  until  he 
found  and  succoured  them,  he  durst  not 
allow  himself  in  seeking  vengeance  upon 
the  destroyers  of  him  he  lamented. 
Herdsmen  and  hunters  began  to  task 
their  memory  for  some  recollection  of 
such  persons  as  he  described  ;  and  more 
than  one  of  them  remembered  that  they 
had  seen  an  old  man  of  a  martial  figure 
and  singularly  white  locks,  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tourmalet  in 
company  with  an  Arragonese,  who  was 
well  known  to  unite  the  two  characters 
of  a  guide  and  smuggler. 

Clarence  knew  this  man  well,  nay,  had 
more  than  once  rendered  him  imprudent, 
and  he  now  thought  unjustifiable  service  ; 
but  he  might  be  the  means  of  assisting 
them  he  was  anxious  for,  —  and  he  de- 
termined henceforth  to  enquire  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  Godefroi. 

Clarence  was  now  in  the  basin  of 
Luz,    and    his   way  to    the  Tourmalet 
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lay  under  the  rock  of  Escalette ;  he 
could  not  pass  that  fort  unvisited ;  it 
was  there  Adheraar  de  Bourbon  had  de- 
sired to  be  laid,  if  his  body  was  denied 
sepulture  by  the  side  of  Lolotte.  As 
Clarence  now  looked  up  to  the  tower, 
its  hue  of  iron  grey,  and  its  embattled 
head,  frowning  through  clouds,  seemed 
to  mark  it  as  the  fit  monument  of  a 
warrior.  The  next  moment  he  was 
climbing  the  precipitous,  and  now  shat- 
tered path ;  regardless  of  danger,  pre- 
served as  much  by  that  very  recklessness, 
as  by  former  habit.  In  the  oversha- 
dowed valley  below,  the  gloom  of  even- 
ing was  already  settled  into  absolute 
darkness  ;  but  on  the  lofty  heights  of 
Escalette,  light  still  lingered,  though  dim 
and  dying.  A  few  streaks  of  crimson  in 
the  sullen  clouds  which  skirted  the  sky, 
gave  solemn  effect  to  the  sunset,  and 
to  the  deep  hush  of  the  woods  ;  over  the 
last,  the  mellow  strains  of  a  horn  were 
heard  floating  at  intervals  ;  some  solitary 
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hunter  was  thus  calling  his  dogs  together, 
or  giving  warning  of  his  approach  to  his 
family.  The  blast  was  mournful  as  well 
as  sweet,  and  to  Clarence's  ear,  as  he 
suspended  his  toiling  steps  to  listen,  it 
sounded  like  the  dirge,  or  the  voice  of 
his  departed  friend  5 — he  broke,  however, 
from  the  saddening  spell,  and  advanced 
to  the  fort. 

The  redness  and  the  stillness  of  the 
heavens,  boded  one  of  those  storms  well 
known  to  all  that  are  familiar  with  the 
Pyrenees.  Clarence  heeded  not  the 
warning :  he  thought  only  of  entering 
that  place,  where  his  boyish  heart  had 
first  pledged  itself  to  the  gallant  preserver 
of  his  life  ;  and  then  quitting  it  for  the 
objects  of  other  interest.  One  of  the 
soldiers  remembering  to  have  seen  him 
on  that  very  night,  admitted  him  without 
hesitation  into  the  court  of  guard. 

The  officer  who  commanded  in  the  fort 
was  out  on  his  rounds  ;  vigilant  observ- 
ation of  the   Spaniards,    extending    his 
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duty  to  other  points  ;  but  such  as  had 
authority  during  his  absence,  readily 
granted  a  brother-soldier's  request.  Upon 
being  questioned,  none  of  these  men 
could  say  they  had  seen  Godefroi  lately, 
although  some  of  them  knew  him  well. 

This  circumstance  corroborated  Cla- 
rence's opinion  that  the  old  man,  having 
purposely  avoided  them,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc 
privately  into  Spain,  beyond  reach  of 
immediate  seizure; — and  probably  his 
daughter  might  be  joined  to  them. 

This  idea  had  encouragement  in  it,  and 
Clarence  resolved,  therefore,  in  defiance 
of  the  threatening  clouds,  and  the  res- 
pectful invitation  of  the  soldiers,  not  to 
stay  in  Escalette  longer  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  sorrowful  gratification  he 
sought.  Gratefully  thanking  those  that 
thus  indulged  him,  he  turned  into  the 
fort,  at  once  proceeding  to  the  hall. 
He  entered  it  alone.  The  vast  tenement 
was  vacant  j  for  the  garrison  had  turned 
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another  place  into  their  supper-room  j 
here,  there  was  neither  the  blazing  of  a 
fire,  nor  the  light  of  a  living  countenance 
to  break  the  gloom  :  piled  up  armour 
remained  where  it  had  stood  above  three 
years  before  :  shrill  blasts  still  entered 
at  the  worse  defended  casements :  the 
same  ponderous  table,  surrounded  by 
benches  of  blackened  oak,  occupied  the 
centre  —  but  where  were  they  that  had 
encircled  it  ?  Where  was  the  young  war- 
rior, whose  noble  mien  and  heroic  dis- 
course had  graced  and  elevated  the  mirth 
of  all  the  others? — and  where  was  the 
delighted  spirit,  the  glowing  heart,  the 
beaming  face,  that  had  then  belonged 
to  the  individual  who  now  stood  in  this 
very  chamber,  alone  and  comfortless  ! 

Never  had  the  quick  desolation  of  his 
fate  been  so  present  to  Clarence  !  The 
place  he  contemplated,  merely  stripped  of 
its  former  gladdening  accompaniments, 
would  have  been  forlorn  enough  ;  but 
associated  with    the  days  of  thoughtless 
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boyhood,  and  of  kindly  affections,  of 
vivid  hope,  and  eager  expectation,  its 
effect  mounted  to  agony.  His  heart 
yielded,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground;  that  heart  once  more  rejected 
comfort :  and  for  awhile,  as  the  tender 
image  of  Aigline  courted  him  to  hope  of 
future  happiness,  —  nay,  as  the  stern 
voice  of  various  duties  called  on  him  to 
arise  and  enter  upon  their  performance, 
he  turned  from  their  united  importuni- 
ties, with  much  of  his  early  violence. 

The  storm  meanwhile,  which  had  burst 
forth  directly  after  Clarence  had  entered 
the  fort,  fearfully  increased :  rain,  hail, 
and  winds  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, beat  against  the  unequal  fastenings, 
as  if  to  force  entrance  :  doors  and  win- 
dows gave  way  in  all  directions  ;  trees 
crashed,  and  waters  splashed.  Clarence 
heeded  not  this  roar  of  sound  ;  nor  saw 
the  quick  and  quivering  flash  which  ap- 
peared and  vanished,  like  a  spirit  prepar- 
ing a  path  for  the  thunder. —  The  thunder 
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itself,  rolling  forward  with  slow  and  awful 
majesty,  **  e'en  to  the  verge  of  Heaven,'* 
shook  the  ancient  tower  to  its  foundation. 
Its  solemn  sound  appeared  the  voice  of 
Deity  itself,  reproving  the  sinful  nature 
that  rebelled  thus  against  the  command  to 
submission.  It  certainly  gave  pause  to 
Clarence's  passionate  grief:  he  recol- 
lected his  father's  precepts  and  example ; 
recollected  too  that  his  dear  parent  was 
alone  and  suffering,  looking  to  him  and 
to  nothing  but  him,  for  future  cheer- 
ing ; — that  he  must  "gird  up"^his  mind, 
if  he  would  fulfil  such  expectations,  or 
ever  hope  to  repay  him  for  all  he  had 
endured  on  his  account.  —  Starting  from 
the  ground  with  instant  contrition,  yet 
not  with  immediate  self-mastery,  he 
rushed  at  once  from  the  spot  which  he 
fancied  must  upbraid  him,  if  he  remained 
calmly  in  it ;  and  declining  every  invita^ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  braving 
the  weather  and  the  darkness. 
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As  Clarence  passed  the  half-open  door 
of  a  room  where  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
at  supper,  he  heard  them  carelessly  dis- 
cussing the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon's  age 
and  actions,  speculating  upon  who  might 
be  destined  to  his  regiment,  and  to  his 
place  among  the  knights  of  St.  Michael. 
Their  discourse  was  mixed  with  phrases 
of  admiration  it  is  true,  yet  it  caused  as 
sharp  a  pang  as  any  Clarence  had  hitherto 
felt,  to  enter  his  heart.  How  vain,  he 
thought,  were  illustrious  deeds!  What 
a  breath  was  human  incense,  when  it 
was  thus  that  his  death  was  spoken  of, 
wlio  had  been  the  idol  of  armies,  and 
who  would  have  called  life  a  cheap  pur- 
chase, for  one  day's  glory  !  —  In  mo- 
ments of  bitter  suffering,  we  are  often  as 
unjust  to  our  species,  as  insensible  to 
the  higher  motives  which  encourage  us 
"  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing  !"  Cla- 
rence erred  in  both  ways  on  this  occa- 
sion.   These  soldiers  neither  belonged  to 
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the  French  army,  nor  had  ever  come 
within  view  of  the  Chevalier's  martial 
character.  They  were  the  subjects  of 
Anthony  Bourbon,  in  these  his  foreign 
possessions  ;  not  military  vassals  from  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  His  famed  ne- 
phew, was,  therefore,  to  them,  but  like 
the  unsubstantial  heroes  of  their  legend- 
ary songs.  —  One  only,  who  had  fought 
under  Adhemar  in  the  campaign  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  often  followed  the  rash  ban- 
ner of  his  young  pupil,  now  challenged 
Clarence's  recollection  ;  enquiring  with 
a  blunt  impetuosity,  for  which  his  honest 
concern  apologized,  the  particulars  of 
the  hero's  death.  While  Clarence  briefly 
repeated  these,  together  with  his  friend's 
last  words,  the  soldier's  roughness  melted, 
and  tears  trickled  over  cheeks,  that 
looked  as  though  they  were  not  only  of 
the  same  hue,  but  of  the  same  material 
with  his  rusted  mail.  —  "  Would  you  had 
buried  him  here,"  he  exclaimed,  wrings 
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ing  the  narrator's  hand,  and  striding 
from  him.  Clarence  could  have  followed 
and  taken  him  to  his  heart :  —  but  re- 
fusing himself  new  indulgencies,  glanced 
for  a  moment  at  the  battling  clouds,  then 
tore  himself  away. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Much  of  what  had  occurred  to  Aigline 
durmg  the  long  period  of  Clarence  Wil- 
loughbj's  absence  from  Roche  Blanc, 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated  ;  but  some 
of  the  events  require  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count. 

The  death  of  her  mother,  immediately 
following  that  of  Lolotte  ;  the  necessity 
of  her  step-father's  flight  from  the  place 
where  his  creditors  would  first  seek  him  ; 
the  protracted  absence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughbyj  and  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  new  views  of  Clarence,  left  Aigline 
bereft  of  a  friend  or  guide,  save  the  good 
and  kind,  but  wholly-artless  minister  of 
their  Hugonot  village.     The  St.  Maurs 
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quickly  proved  the  hollowness  of  their 
professions ;  at  least,  the  worldly  indif- 
ference   with   which  they   shook   hands 
with  agreeable  neighbours  one  moment, 
and  smilingly  saw  them  ruined  the  next. 
Victor  St.  Maur's  assiduities  had  termi- 
nated with  Lolotte's  fortune  :  he  quitted 
Roche  Blanc  for  likelier  speculations.  On 
the    first  rumour    of   Baron   de  Roche 
Blanc's  connection  with  the  disaffected 
of  the  Agenois,  the  marquis  called  him- 
self justified  in  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
between  their  families  ;  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  who  would  have  had  no  scruple 
in  disobeying   her  father,  provided   she 
might  have  found  amusement  or  admir- 
ers at  the  chateau,  yielded  without  re- 
sistance to  his  command,  when  it  excused 
her  from  visiting  one  whose  spirits  were 
even  more  in  mourning  than  her  dress. 
Pauline  alone  continued  to  seek  the  un- 
fortunate ;  but  her  good  intentions  were 
so  deformed  by   the  narrowness   of  her 
views,  and  her  occasional  references  to 
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what  was  passing  at  court  were  so  painful 
to  Aigline,  so  withering  to  her  latent  trust 
in.  Clarence's  constancy,  and  the  conse- 
quent relentingness  of  her  own  destiny, 
that  she  rather  shunned  her  visitations. 

From  Pauline,  Aigline  heard  of  Cla- 
rence's affair  with  Comte  de  Mirecourt, 
and  of  Comtesse  d'Enghien's  share  in  its 
harmless  termination.  Pauline's  informant 
had  unluckily  left  Blois  ere  the  Com- 
tesse's  declaration  in  favour  of  de  Longue- 
ville  was  made  public;  consequently 
every  one  believed  her  hand  destined  for 
the  young  Englishman. 

The  tears  that  washed  the  fading  cheek 
of  Aigline,  as  she  dwelt  in  silence  and  in 
sorrow  over  the  remembrance  of  this  in- 
formation, it  would  be  fruitless  to  num- 
ber. Clarence  then  had  transferred  his 
heart  to  another !  —  to  one,  doubtless, 
more  worthy  of  him  in  every  way : 
yet,  perhaps,  he  had  done  it  rather, 
in  grateful  return  for  the  distinguish- 
ing   preference    of  an   interesting  wo- 

VOL.    III.  X 
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man,  allied  to  his  illustrious  friends,  thai^ 
from  voluntary  susceptibility  I  But  he 
had  not  divined  Aigline's  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  him  ;  he  had  not  ob- 
served the  variance  of  her  words  and 
looks!  —  ah  I  then,  he  had  not  loved 
her  sufficiently  for  the  sentiment  to  have 
repaid  him  after  all,  for  what  he  must 
have  given  up  in  marrying  one  so  friend- 
less as  she  !  —  Ought  Aigline  then  to 
grieve  that  she  had  persisted  in  obeying 
her  mother,  and  sacrificing  herself  to 
other  duties  ?  Mistaken  as  her  mother 
owned  herself  in  her  last  moments,  still 
Aigline's  unquestioning  obedience  at  the 
time  it  was  exacted,  would  ever  afford 
herself  a  consoling  subject  of  reflection  : 
when,  had  she  acted  contrary  to  those 
exhortations,  and  secured  Clarence,  by 
acceptance,  her  punishment  would  as- 
suredly  have  been  the  sight  of  his  after 
discontent.  In  defiance  of  such  reason- 
ing, however,  and  the  most  sincere  seek- 
ing of  strength  and   succour  from  th^ 
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only  hand  that  may  entirely  bestow  them, 
regret  now  and  then  gnawed  at  her 
heart ;  but  other  cares  began  to  press  on 
her  boding  many  a  direful  change,  and 
calling  her  to  thought  and  activity  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  what  she  had 
hitherto  exercised. 

Even  his  wife's  death  had  not  brought 
the  Baron  back  to  his  family;  and  althougli 
the  product  of  the  land  around  the  cha- 
teau, secured  daily  bread  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, other  things  were  required  which 
this  could  not  supply.  —  If  Cecile  grew 
worse,  (and  she  was  now  obviously  in  a 
consumption)  Aigline  had  not  means  to 
pay  for  advice  from  a  distant  place :  — 
if  accident  or  distress  overtook  any  of 
their  humble  neighbours,  Aigline  could 
no  longer  answer  their  undoubting  call : 
—  travellers  came,  and  she  was  forced  to 
deny  them  hospitality  :  —  mendicants 
begged  —  houseless  Hugonots,  perhaps, 
suffering  for  conscience-sake;  and  if  she 
gave  them  her  own  portion  of  bread,  and 
X  ^ 
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the  draught  of  her  own  cup,  it  was  the 
utmost  she  could  afford  :  —  in  short,  her 
humblest  sources  of  satisfaction  were 
drying  up.  Ah  !  none  can  imagine  the 
grief ofsuch  altered  circumstances,  except 
such  as  have  experienced  them  !  The 
Baron  had  drained  the  resources  of  the 
chateau.  He  often  sent  privily,  on  spe- 
cious pretences  of  eventual  benefit,  for 
all  the  money  that  could  be  raised  there  \ 
and  at  length  dictated  the  sale  of  certain 
stores  collected  as  a  magazine  of  want ; 
and  when  these  were  disposed  of,  Aigline's 
very  means  of  life  were  exhausted.  The 
person  who  came  with  this  commission, 
brought  most  lavish  assurances  of  imme- 
diate good  fortune  from  her  step-father, 
who  was,  in  truth,  going  to  risk  it 
in  a  sort  of  a  lottery  :  the  boasting  hopes 
were  never  realized ;  and  Aigline,  forced 
to  rid  herself  of  the  numerous  domestics, 
whose  food  and  raiment  drew  too  largely 
upon  her  shrunk  means,  was  at  last 
left  in  the  chateau,  with  none  but  Cecile, 
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Thomasine,  and  the  steward.  She  had 
no  mode  of  communication  with  her 
brother  now  the  Baron  was  away  ;  and 
if  she  could  have  sent  to  him,  Fran9ois' 
youth  and  stipend  could  have  done  her 
little  service.  "  While  we  have  a  roof 
to  shelter  us,  and  a  root  to  eat,'*  she 
said,  one  day,  to  the  complaining  Cecile, 
**  let  us  not  afflict  him  !  Oh,  if  my  only 
friend  were  here !  "  —  she  stopped,  self- 
rebuked,  for  designating  Mr.  Willoughby 
as  her  only  friend,  and  denying  the  title 
to  Clarence,  simply  because  he  had  ceased 
to  be  her  lover. 

The  recollection  of  this  once-professed 
love,  and  of  his  supposed  engagement 
with  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Aigline  to  seek  the  shel- 
ter of  L'etoile.  Not  only  pride  and  de- 
licacy, but  generosity  revolted  against 
such  a  step  ;  and  charging  her  few  com- 
panions in  suffering,  to  conceal  their 
poverty  as  much  as  possible  from  every 
eye,  lest  it  should  be  known  there,  she 
X  3 
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went  on,  struggling  with  want,  in  si- 
lence. 

Poor  Aigline's  misery  had  not  yet 
reached  its  appointed  height;  —  in  the 
same  hour  she  heard  that  her  step-father 
was  proclaimed,  amongst  other  seditious, 
concerned  in  an  insurrection  against  the 
French  government,  and  received  a  proof 
of  the  ruin  this  new  levity,  —  for  all  in 
the  Baron  was  lightness,  not  passion, — 
had  brought  on  them,  by  the  appearance 
of  her  brother  Fran9ois. 

Baron  Roche  Blanc  had  been  seduced 
by  a  bad  spirit  amongst  the  reformed,  to 
give  the  colour  of  Anthony  Bourbon's 
support,  to  his  own  interested  inflamma- 
tion of  popular  discontent.  The  Baron's 
vanity  could  not  resist  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  a  personage ;  and  he 
had  in  consequence  talked  so  openly  of 
his  son's  high  favor  at  Nerac,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  secret  inclinations  in 
that  cabinet,  that  many  were  deceived 
into  the  belief  desired ;  and  he  himself, 
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upon  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection, 
left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  sovereign's 
resentment. 

Fran9ois  was  immediately  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  page ;  and  abandoned 
to  the  frenzy  of  such  humiliation  at  so 
early  an  age,  he  returned  home,  to  sob 
out  his  passion,  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest 
sister.  Not  a  day  was  given  the  poor 
boy  for  such  indulgence :  his  father's 
creditors,  alarmed  lest  the  state  should 
seize  upon  and  confiscate  the  property  to 
the  crown,  hastened  to  substantiate  their 
prior  claims,  by  taking  possession  of  it 
themselves.  The  unfortunate  family  of 
la  Marot  would  then  have  been  house- 
less, —  for  all  the  Hugonots  of  the  val- 
iey,  magnifying  their  own  danger,  had 
fled  from  expected  persecution,  —  had  it 
not  been  for  old  Godefroi.  In  one  of  his 
previous  sojourns  at  L'etoile,  during  an 
occasional  visit  to  Aigline,  he  had  noted 
with  surprise  and  concern,  not  merely 
the  diminution  of  servants  in  the  chateau, 
X  4 
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but  the  altered  style  of  living  there,  be- 
sides the  more  grievous  alteration  in  its 
young  mistress.  Those  eyes,  which  were 
wont  to  smile  welcome  on  the  old  man, 
and  that  gladsome  step,  which  ever 
bounded  to  meet  the  approach  of  one 
associated  with  thoughts  of  Clarence, 
were  wholly  changed.  The  eyes  were 
downcast  and  tearful  j  the  step  slow  and 
spiritless,  as  if  Aiglihe  were  loth  to  meet 
one  she  could  no  longer  offer  bounteous 
hospitality  to.  Godefroi  made  his  own 
observations ;  returned  home ;  carefully 
hoarded  up  his  pension,  and  the  slender 
addition  made  to  it  by  his  straw- works, 
and  the  sale  of  scarce  simples  at  a  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  and  when  this  reached 
the  sum  he  deemed  fitting,  walked  with 
it  to  Roche  Blanc. 

On  the  day  it  was  presented,  AigHne 
had  gratefully,  weepingly  declined  this 
touching  offering;  promising  to  gratify 
the  old  man  by  claiming  it  of  him,  if 
ever  she  stood  actually  in  such  need  : — 
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but  when  immediately  after  this,  she  saw 
herself  all  at  once  bereft  of  a  home; 
abandoned,  by  her  step-father's  impru- 
dence or  criminality,  to  absolute  starva- 
tion ;  —  and  with  two  living  beings,  both 
younger,  and  one  more  helpless  than 
herself,  dependant  uporr^ier  for  support, 
—  she  accepted,  with  convulsive  grief, 
gratitude,  and  bitter  thought  of  past  and 
future,  the  shelter  he  then  pressed  on 
her. 

Some  plans  settled,  and  their  hasty 
preparations  made,  she  shut  herself  for  a 
few  moments  into  the  chamber  that  had 
been  her's  and  Lolotte's :  there,  she  cast 
herself  upon  her  knees  j  not  to  ask  a 
different  destiny  from  the  God,  who 
evidently  saw  fit  to  task  her  young  spirit 
to  the  utmost,  but  to  implore  his  aid  to 
bear  her  trials  with  patience  and  discre- 
tion. Her  whole  heart  then  assented  to 
the  merciful  dispensation  which  had 
previously  removed  her  beloved  sister. 
Under  present  circumstances,  Lol6tte's 
X  5 
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beauty,  and  peculiar  misfortune,  would 
have  heavily  increased  the  burden  of  her 
anxieties;  since  then,  it  was  only  Aig- 
line  that  sorrowed  and  endured  (for 
Lolotte's  guileless  spirit,  she  believed, 
was  now  enjoying  the  fulness  of  intelli- 
gence and  blisb,  in  the  bosom  of  their 
God,)  ought  she  not  to  rejoice,  rather 
than  to  deplore  her  early  death  ? 

The  torrent- tears  Aigline  yielded  tojn 
this  desolate  chamber,  were  the  last  she 
allowed  herself  to  shed :  —  **  If  ever  our 
fate  relaxes,''  she  murmured,  "  then 
I  may  weep  again  —  from  thankfulness!  " 
she  rose  from  her  knees  as  she  spoke,  and 
with  severe  self-command,  refusing  her- 
self another  look  at  walls  teeming  with 
tender  recollections,  she  went  forth,  with 
a  settled  countenance,  to  rejoin  her  com- 
panions in  desolation. 

Their  short  journey  was  to  be  performed 

in  a  very  different  mode  than  had  been 

usual  in  the  family  of  Baron  de  Roche 

Blanc:  it  was  more  strikingly  degrading 
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to  Fran9ois,  whose  boyish  pride,  nursed 
in  a  palace,  and  yet  untamed  by  adver- 
sity, revolted  against  the  mean  vintage- 
waggon  which  was  to  bear  them  all  to 
Lourdes.  He  threw  himself  on  the  pave- 
ment of  his  father's  court  in  a  perfect 
phrensy  of  desperate  feelings ;  vowing 
that  he  would  stay  there  and  die,  rather 
than  thus  quit  his  home  like  a  vagrant 
and  a  malefactor.  Aigline  trembled  and 
grieved  when  she  saw  this  immoderate 
sensibility  to  what  Fran9ois  deemed  dis- 
grace: she  was  aware  how  much  of  good 
or  evil  might  be  wrought  out  of  it,  in 
after  life,  by  events  and  associates.  At 
present,  her  task  was  to  soothe  it  j  and 
difficult  was  the  task.  None  that  have 
not  felt  in  childhood,  the  agony  of  a 
premature  sensibility,  prematurely  called 
forth  by  cruel  circumstances  ;  or  have 
not  witnessed  the  actual  proofs  of  such 
sensibility,  can  conceive  what  such 
agony  is :  nor  how  vain  is  the  hope  of 
allaying  it,  either  by  argument  or  au- 
X  6 
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thority.  Our  tears  may  be  checked,  our 
cries  silenced,  but  the  heart  within,  only 
welters  with  more  impetuous  destructive- 
ness !  Fran9ois  was  endeared  to  Aigline 
from  his  lively  sorrow  at  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Lolotte,  and  from  many 
loveable  qualities  of  his  own;  she  was 
therefore  led  to  do  for  him,  what  she  would 
have  shrunk  from  on  her  own  account: 
and  as  in  return  for  her  tender  persua- 
siveness, he  kept  repeating,  that  he  would 
walk  on  foot  to  Paris,  and  tell  his  story 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon,  who  had 
placed  him  at  Nerac,  it  struck  her,  that 
she  ought  rather  to  claim  for  him  the 
protection  of  the  Chevalier,  than  thus 
try  his  young  heart  beyond  its  probable 
bearing,  by  obliging  him  to  temporary 
dependance  upon  a  pensioned  old  man. 

Her  half- uttered  expression  of  this 
sentiment,  emboldened  their  only  re- 
maining domestic  to  offer  his  services 
in  accompanying  —  he  would  not  affront 
a  royal  page  so  grossly,  as  to  say,  —  pro- 
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tecting  him  to  the  court.  Francois  seized 
at  the  idea,  and  vehemently  pressed  it. 
Doing  so,  with  many  arguments  which 
honoured  his  feelings  as  a  brother,  and 
further  testified  that  the  proud  sense  of 
ignominy  which  now  stung  him  to  mad- 
ness, when  purified  from  its  dross  would 
prove  sterling  ore.  Godefroi  would  have 
appeased  his  present  mortification,  by  re- 
spectfully observing  that  no  reverse  of 
circumstances  is  disgraceful,  except  when 
it  is  produced  by  our  own  weakness  or 
wickedness. 

**  Right,  old  man!*'  exclaimed  Fran9ois, 
acutely,  in  a  more  lordly  tone  than  he 
would  have  used  had  he  been  difl^erently 
situated  —  "  and  don't  you  think  that 
a  man  inherits  disgrace,  as  well  as  honor? 
But,  if  1  live,  please  God !  I'll  redeem 
our  family  good  name,  though  with  every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  !" 

The  boy  kept  his  word.  When  the 
royal  child  whom  he  had  just  left  in  its 
cradle,  fought  for   his  own    rights  and 
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those  of  his  country,  and  at  last  ascended 
the  throne  of  France,  as  well  as  Navarre, 
Fran9ois  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc  distin- 
guished himself  by  honor  without  stain  ; 
fidelity  which  no  misfortunes  could  shake; 
and  bravery,  before  which  only  that  of 
the  renowned  Bras  de  Fer^  might  then 
take  precedence ! 

When  Aigline,  who  had  involuntarily 
caught  her  brother  in  her  arms,  released 
him  from  them,  she  called  a  sort  of  coun- 
cil of  those  about  her  5  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  Francois  should  indeed 
go,  attended  by  Gregoire,  to  the  Prince 
deConde's  stationary  residence  at  Meaux, 
and  there  seek  a  certain  direction  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Limoges.  To  sue  for  favour 
to  his  inconsiderate  father,  and  protec- 
tion for  his  unoffending  youth,  to  that 
Adhemar  de  Bourbon  who  had  avowed 
unalterable  interest  in  all  that  claimed 
kindred  with  Lolotte,  could  neither 
wound  pride,  nor  shock  delicacy ;  and 
while  Aigline  charged  him  to  conceal 
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the  desperate    situation  of    herself  and 
Cecile  from   the  knowledge  of  Clarence 
Willoughby,  she  controlled  the  natural 
infirmity  of  love,  —  something    like  re- 
sentment at  the  quick  transfer  of  a  heart 
once  sworn  to  unchangeableness,  —  and 
recommended   her  brother  to  the  friend 
of  her  childhood  for  kind  watchfulness 
over  his  faults,  in  terms  suitable  to  their 
professed  friendship.      The   little   orna- 
ments of  her  gala  days  were  then  given 
privately  to  Gregoire,  that  her  brother 
might  not  be  all  at  once  dependant  upon 
those  he  went  to,  or  unprovided,  in  case 
of  unlucky    detention   on    his   journey. 
One  or  two  of  these  trifles  were  associated 
with  remembrances  that  would  have  made 
Aigline  unwilling  to  part  with  them  un- 
der   happier    circumstances :    but  now, 
that  a  wide  and  wasting  sea  had  spread 
over  so  many  objects  of  vital  importance, 
were  tlie  weeds  and  shells  of  the  shore 
to  be  regretted !    She  smothered  the  sigh 
that  would  have  accompanied  their  trans- 
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fer:    keeping    longest    in    her    hand    a 
bracelet    which    Clarence    had    clasped 
round  her  wrist  a  hundred  times !     Then 
shaking   off*  the  forbidden    tears  which 
started  to  her  eyes,  as  she  saw  Godefroi 
forcing  upon  Fran9ois   the   loan,    as  he 
termed  it,  of  some  gold,  to  procure  con- 
veyance on  his   long    journey,    she  re- 
turned the  poor  boy's  grateful,  agitated, 
half-miserable,  half-joyous  embrace,  with 
a    benediction    scarcely    distinguishable 
from  the  sighs  that  came  thronging  along 
with   it;  and   leaving  him  to  begin  his 
journey,  by  a  different   route  than   the 
one  which  would  have  inflicted  on  him 
the  grief  of  seeing  his  sisters  travelling, 
like  common  peasants,  she  passed  at  once 
through  the  outer  court  of  their  home 
to  her  rude  vehicle. 

On  the  road,  and  in  the  humble  dwell- 
ing of  Godefroi,  where  a  stupid  relative 
of  his  was  their  sole  attendant,  Aigline 
had  grief  of  another  kind  to  contend 
with,  in  her  sister's  fractious  complaints. 
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and  insolent  disregard  of  the  kind  old 
man  who  now  stood  in  tlie  place  of  pa- 
rent and  friend  to  them.     It  is  the  com- 
mon failing  of  sensible  hearts,  to  fancy 
themselves  responsible  for  the    conduct 
of    those     belonging    to    them.      Even 
Cecile's  early  years,   and  increasing  ma- 
lady,  could   not  lesson  the  enormity  of 
her    ungrateful     selfishness ;    and    poor 
Aigline,  as  she  often  felt  the  shaft  in  her 
own  breast,  was  the  more  pained  to  see 
it  aimed  at  that  of  their  benevolent  host. 
If  luxury  and  pomp  were  wanting,  neat- 
ness and  kindness  presided  at  the  neces- 
sarily limited  board  of  the  old  soldier  : 
his  pleasant  garden,  the  pride  and  delight 
of  his  own    heart,  was    dressed    by  his 
hand  and  Nature's,  with  every  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers  :    the  most   unvarying 
respect  made  him  devote  one  small  apart- 
ment to  his  young  inmates,   which   his 
associates  never  entered  ;  and  he  braved 
without  murmur,  the    hazard  of  losing 
his  pension,  in  consequence  of  so  har- 
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bouring  the  family  of  a  proscribed  person. 
All  this  Cecile  knew,  and  in  her  saner 
moments  (for  passionate  selfishness  is  a 
species  of  insanity)  she  would  mutter 
something  of  acknowledgement.  But 
she  had  no  amusement  left,  except 
mocking  the  people  about  her  5  and  she 
hated  the  horrid  black  defile  in  which 
Lourdes  was  romantically  shut  up  —  and 
she  got  no  new  cloaths  —  and  she  ab- 
horred the  mumbling  old  woman  that 
waited  on  them ;  therefore  railed  at 
Thomasine  for  not  being  at  hand  to  bear 
her  humors,  and  coax  her  really-sick 
appetite.  Thomasine  had  previously 
gone  to  Bareges,  to  collect  some  little 
property  left  her  there  by  a  relation  ; 
and  Aigline  well  knew  that  the  excellent 
creature  went  in  the  hope  of  being  per- 
mitted to  return  and  devote  it  to  the 
sister  of  her  dear  young  lady.  But 
Cecile  w^ould  not  believe  in  such  a  mo- 
tive, continuing  to  brand  her  with  every 
injurious  title.    The  rebellion  of  Cecile's 
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heart  was,  indeed,    unsoftened   by  one 
kindly  quality,  such  as  redeemed  that  of 
Fran9ois.     She  had  no  paroxysms  of  im- 
patient agony  for  others ;  she  bewailed 
only  her  own  portion  in  the  wide  ruin  of 
her  family.     Aigline  could  not  forbear 
sighing    sometimes  when    she  thought, 
that  to  be  this  little  tyrant's  slave  through 
life,  she  had  refused  happiness  and  Cla- 
rence  Willoughby !      What    was    to  be 
their  future  lot  together  she    had   not 
courage  to   enquire :    the    task    of  re- 
educating the  spoilt  girl's  mind,  however 
desirable  for  her  own  good  and  that  of 
others,  could  not  be  attempted  yet.     All 
that  Aigline  could  do  at  present,  was  to 
keep  her  bitter  moods  out  of  sight  of 
their  benevolent  entertainer,  and  minister 
herself  to   the   wants   of   her   suffering 
frame.       How  often,    while  doing   this, 
terrified  at  the  prospect  before  her,  and 
loth  to  drain  the  resources  of  one  whose 
age  might  soon  require  every  thing  itself, 
did  she  envy  Lolotte  her  blessed  rest! 
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How  often  recall  the  words  of  Josephine 
at  St.  Genevieve's,  when  she  said,  a  time 
might  come  in  which  Aigline  would  wish 
for  such  a  shelter  as  that  of  their  holy 
house!  Aigline  had  now  no  strong  hope 
but  in  Josephine's  noble  nephew ;  and 
upon  that  she  contrived  to  support  her 
spirits,  harassed  as  they  were  by  hourly 
fears  of  hearing  that  her  step-father  was 
taken. 

Six  dreary  weeks  passed  without  tid- 
ings,  either  of  the  Baron  or  of  Fran9ois. 
The  latter,  of  course,  might  have  com- 
pleted his  long  journey ;  and  some  one, 
very  ardent  in  the  desire,  might  have 
reached  her  at  least  from  Blois,  where 
she  heard  the  French  court  were ;  the 
time  seemed  so  long  to  Aigline,  that  an 
involuntary  idea  of  being  wilfully  aban- 
doned, insinuated  itself  through  her  mind. 
"  O  how  superior  is  friendship  to  love  !*' 
she  one  day  exclaimed  —  "  the  one  lasts 
—  the  other  wears  away !  Had  Clarence 
been  my  friend,  he  would  have  flown  to 
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offer  me  succour ;  but  this  fiercer  flame, 
once  burnt  out,  leaves  nothing  except 
coldness  and  darkness  behind  it.  God 
only  will  befriend  me  —  I  need  look  to 
no  help  from  man !"  Convulsive  sobs 
burst  from  her  as  she  spoke  —  for  the 
fate  she  had  imagined  was,  indeed, 
wretched: — but  instant  conviction  of 
her  own  injustice  followed ;  and,  with 
penitent  humility,  she  then  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  the  humble  Godefroi  she 
had  found  a  real  stay ;  and  that  as  Cla- 
rence had  never  yet  given  her  cause  to 
accuse  him  of  ceasing  to  regard  tenderly, 
what  he  had  been  forbidden  to  love 
passionately,  she  might  continue  to  ex- 
pect from  his  hands  such  kind  assistance 
as  his  father  would  have  rendered. 

Godefroi  was  a  Catholic ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance rendered  him  less  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  favouring  Hugonots:  yet 
AigUne  was  in  perpetual  apprehension  of 
some  evil  happening  to  him  on  her  ac- 
count, in  consequence  of  the  vigour  with 
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which  the  inferior  agents  of  Anthony 
Bourbon,  executed  edicts  which  the  sove- 
reign in  his  own  heart  regretted.  She 
frequently  revolved  what  steps  she  could 
take  and  whither  go,  to  relieve  Godefroi 
from  this  danger,  and  from  pecuniary  bur- 
thens. Had  she  been  Catholic,  with 
what  joy  would  she  have  shut  herself  in 
a  cloister  with  the  sister  that  was  appa- 
rently fastened  on  her  for  life !  —  Had 
she  been  near  enough  to  St.  Genevieve's, 
perhaps  Aigline  could  not  have  resisted 
the  temptation  of  asking  temporary  shel* 
ter  there.  Josephine's  influence  might 
have  obtained  it ;  and  the  aunt  of  Adhe- 
mar  de  Bourbon  have  exerted  herself  to 
procure,  through  him,  a  mitigation  of  the 
king  of  Navarre's  wrath  against  Baron  de 
Roche  Blanc. — -If  the  Baron  could  re- 
appear with  safety,  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  with  his  creditors,  which 
might  at  least  find  them  all  a  home  again. 
Godefroi  had  ascertained,  by  consulting  a 
lawyer  at  Pau,  that  the  children  of  an  out- 
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Jawed  person  were  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing legal  redress ;  therefore,  certain 
unjust  seizures  by  different  creditors  re- 
mained unredeemable. 

Aigline  and  he  were  talking  over  this 
dispiriting  disappointment  of  one  faint 
hope,  when  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc  sud- 
denly  presented  himself.  He  was  dis- 
guised it  is  true,  and  it  was  night.  His 
appearance  rather  excited  consternation 
than  joy;  and  precautions  were  imme- 
diately taken,  that  not  even  Godefroi's 
female  attendant  should  get  sight  of  him. 
By  some  means  he  had  discovered  where 
his  daughters  were  ;  and  venturing  forth 
from  his  latest  lurking  place,  came  to 
request  Godefroi  would  assist  him  in  get- 
ting off  through  the  mountains,  to  a 
Spanish  port.  Aigline  was  at  first  shocked 
by  the  alteration  in  her  step-father's  ap- 
pearance ;  receiving  it  as  a  proof  of  a 
harrassed  spirit:  but  on  calmer  observe 
ation,  she  found  that  his  haggard  and  for- 
lorn  look   was   entirely   owing    to    the 
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growth  of  his  beard,  the  soil  of  his  skin 
and  cloathes,  and  that  air  of  unceremo- 
nious hastiness,  which  his  situation  in 
some  measure  justified.  His  self-compla- 
cency and  levity  were  unalterable  :  he 
talked  of  himself,  as  of  a  hero  of  romance ; 
described  his  adventures,  and  his  great 
saa^lfices  in  tlie  most  glorious  cause,  with  a 
parade  of  feeling,  and  a  false  assumption 
of  public  virtue,  which  might  have  made 
the  conscientious  martyr  for  religion  and 
liberty,  ashamed  to  use  their  perverted 
names. 

After  telling  Aigline  that  he  meant  to 
go  direct  for  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
wait  there  the  reversal  of  his  unjust  sen- 
tence, which  he  confidently  expected 
now,  since  Aigline  told  him  Fran9ois  was 
luckily  gone  to  the  Chevalier  de  Bour- 
bon, he  abruptly  asked  Godefroi  to  be 
his  guide  through  the  by-paths  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  moment  was  critical, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  if  Godefroi 
meant  to  serve  the  two  innocent  daugh- 
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ters  of  this  heartless  person,  from  more 
grievous  loss  and  disgrace  :  he  would  not 
permit  Aigline  to  check  him  ;  but  at  once 
undertook  the  office;  then  arranged 
their  plan  of  action,  —  concealed  the 
Baron  for  the  night  in  a  wood-house, 
and  by  day-break  the  next  morning, 
joining  him  at  a  given  spot,  proceeded 
with  him  under  pretext  of  simple-gather- 
ing, in  the  direction  of  Spain. 

Aigline  was  left  almost  stupified  by  the 
rapidity  and  importance  of  the  whole  af- 
fair: she  was  conscious  that  she  would  soon 
feel  more  anxiety  for  the  good  old  soldier, 
than  for  the  indiscreet  Baron  himself,  who 
thus  scrupled  not  to  risk  the  benefactor  of 
his  houseless  children  for  his  own  especial 
satiety.  His  unguarded  exclamation  at  the 
cough  and  burning  colour  of  Cecile, 
had  revived  her  worst  apprehensions  for 
this  ungracious  sister,  who  suddenly 
alarmed  herself,  was  complaining  and  re- 
proaching Aigline  for  the  want  of  that 
medical  aid  which  the  latter  knew  not 
where  to  seek,  nor  how  to  repay,  if  ob- 
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tained.  The  Baron  had  told  his  childreti 
that  he  meant  to  send  for  them  both  to 
Jersey,  nay,  most  likely  to  England,  if 
things  turned  out  as  he  expected.  What 
those  expectations  were,  Aigline  feared  to 
guess  :  if  they  were,  to  throw  himself  and 
his  family  upon  the  precarious  fortune 
of  Mr.  Willoughby  —  of  that  honoured 
friend  whose  hand  and  heart  had  been  so 
often  exhausted  by  such  calls  in  times 
gone  by, — she  felt  that  such  humiliation, 
situated  as  she  now  was  with  Clarence, 
would  be  the  last  of  her  griefs. 

Aigline  thought  the  heart  always 
breaks,  when  the  evil  it  most  dreads  falls 
upon  it!  She  was  ruminating  on  these  sub- 
jects, the  second  day  after  Godefroi's  de- 
parture, while  Cecile  slept  in  an  adjoining 
room,  when  the  sound  of  a  remembered 
voice,  enquiring  for  her  in  the  porch, 
caused  her  to  start  from  her  seat.  The  tones 
of  any  famihar  voice,  were  unavoidably 
so  identified  with  remembrance  of  Roche 
Blanc,  that  not  one,  but  several  persons 
were  in  an  instant  present  to  her  imagina- 
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tion.  She  made  one  eager  spring  for- 
ward; then  more  quickly  retreated,  un- 
certain who  she  was  to  meet ;  for  she 
\vould  not  allow  herself  to  feel,  that  she 
expected  either  Clarence  or  his  father. 
The  enquirer  entered  :  Aigline  scarcely 
breathed,  and  a  mist  passed  before  her 
eyes  ; —  that  cleared  away,  and  she  saw 
the  Abbe  de  Fontevraud. 

How  rapid  are  the  combinations  of 
thought!  During  that  instant  glance, 
Aigline  felt  and  fancied  all  that  this  un- 
expected  appearance  might  be  destined 
to  produce.  If  Fontevraud  were  really 
faithful  to  his  supposed  attachment,  if  he 
came  to  offer  her  his  hand,  and  a  conse- 
quent home  for  the  dying  Cecile  —  if  all 
other  friends  failed,  and  Clarence  Wil- 
looghby  were  indeed  given  to  another, 
what  would  her  enforced  promises  for 
Cecile,  bind  her  to  ?  what  be  the  duty  of 
gratitude  to  her  present  venerable  bene- 
factor? what  the  promptings  of  affec- 
tionate hope  for  her  brother?  Fontevraud's 
Y  2 
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sparkling  eyes  and  mourning  habit,  at 
once  told  of  unabated  feelings,  and  said 
why  had  they  not  been  earlier  acted  on. 

Pale,  aghast,  trembling,  —  feeling  that 
she  would  willingly  die  rather  than 
give  herself  to  any  man  now  Clarence 
was  lost  to  her,  yet  aware  of  woman's 
over-ruled  fate,  she  sunk  back  upon  her 
seat,  with  an  action  so  repulsive,  that  it 
arrested  Fontevraud's  approach  ;  —  he 
stopt  amazed  :  then  after  a  short  silence, 
said  abruptly,  *'  I  see  you  have  been  set 
against  me,  Aigline.'* 

<«  Forgive  me,  monsieur  1'*  she  fal- 
tered out,  rising  with  an  air  of  modest 
distance,  and  casting  down  her  eyes  — 
"  our  changed  circumstances  must 
plead  —  the  loss  of  my  mother  —  of 
other  dear"  —  She  could  not  proceed  ; 
her  heart  gave  way  at  once  before  the 
rush  of  these  various  arid  sorrowful  re- 
membrances, which  the  sight  of  the  abbe 
revived,  and  throwing  herself  back  on 
her  chair,  she  covered  her  face  and  wept 
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audibly.     It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
wept  since  she  quitted  Roche  Blanc. 

**  Be  comforted,  my  dearest  Aigline!" 
exclaimed  the  abbe,  with  the  most  un- 
disguised expression  of  affection  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  as  he  hastened 
to  support  her,  by  an  action  from  which 
Aighne  shrunk  to  shuddering.  She  had 
pushed  away  the  arm  that  would  have 
encircled  her,  with  such  force,  that 
it  amounted  to  rudeness,  and  ^e  ex- 
pected, therefore,  to  see  either  shame  or 
vexation  on  the  brow  of  Fontevraud  ; 
but,  smiling  with  peculiar  urbanity,  his 
piercing  eye  melting  as  it  fixed  on  her 
changed  person,  he  first  exclaimed, 
"  My  poor  Aigline  !*'  —  then  taking  her 
reluctant  fiand,  calmly  seated  himself  by 
her  side. 

"  I  perceive  your  mistake,  Aigline, 
and  the  unfair  dealing  of  those  about 
you.  You  fancy  me  your  lover  —  (he 
smiled  again,  till  Aigline  felt  confused 
and  humbled  ;)  and  I  am  but  your  na-^ 
y  3 
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tural  protector  —  your  nearest  relation  — 
the  brother  of  your  father  !" 

*«  My  uncle !"  repeated  Aigline,  with 
a  joyful  cry,  «<  O  !  have  I  such  a  dear  rela- 
tion, \vhen  I  thought  myself  without  '* — 
she  snatched  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and 
finished  the  sentence  there.  Instinctiv^e 
delicacy  prevented  warmer  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  relationship  :  former  im- 
pressions could  not  be  effaced  in  a 
moment;  and  blushing  even  after  this 
modest  display  of  joy,  she  enquired  with 
an  embarrassed  look,  why  she  had  not 
known  this  sooner  ?  why  he  alone,  of  all 
her  father's  kindred,  thus  sought  his 
orphan  ? 

Fontevraud's  explanation  was  full  and 
satisfactory.  The  principal  facts  were 
these:  Aigline's  father  and  himself,  be- 
tween whose  ages  there  was  a  distance 
of  twelve  years,  w^ere  the  only  remain- 
ing offspring  by  a  first  marriage  of  the 
Marquis  de  Venzeles,  who  marrying  a 
second  time,  had  a  second  family.     Fon- 
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tevraud  lost  his  brother,  when  the  former 
was  only  thirteen;  but  retaining  a  strong 
^ense  of  peculiar  kindness  from  this  bro- 
ther, when  as  a  sickly  child,  the  younger 
was  the  object  of  their  step-mother's  aver- 
sion,  he  cherished  his  memory  with  a 
tenacity,  which  might  not  have  been  the 
case,  under  different  circumstances.  His 
age  at  the  time,  and  his  subsequent  col- 
lege life,  kept  him  from  knowing  more 
about  his  brother's  widow,  than  that  she 
had  refused  with  vindictiveness  to  yield 
up  her  child  for  a  Catholic  education, 
and  that  she  had  re-married.  He  was 
afterwards  led  to  understand  that  her 
child  died.  Fontevraud's  extreme  bodily 
suffering  in  early  youth,  made  him  so 
averse  to  scenes  of  activity  and  parade, 
that  he  was  easily  induced  to  enter  the 
church  j  and  possessing  a  small  estate  of 
his  own,  the  name  of  which  he  bore,  he 
proceeded  to  Italy,  avowedly  in  pursuit 
of  health  ;  but  in  fact,  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sion for  literature  and  the  arts.     During 
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his  long  sojourn  there,  the  children  of  his 
step-mother,  to  whom  the  family  honours 
were  transferred  by  his  dedication  to  the 
priesthood,  successively  died,  and  he  was 
authoritatively  recalled,  to  resume  se- 
cular rank  and  duties.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  accident  having  thrown  him 
in  the  way  of  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc, 
whose  title  struck  him,  and  whose  gar- 
rulous vanity  informed  him  of  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  he  seized  that  opportu- 
nity of  judging  for  himself  of  the  Baron- 
ess, and  seeing  Aigline.  The  name  of 
Fontevraud  happily  concealed  him  with- 
out pre-meditated  disguise  :  he  thus  saw 
the  whole  family  in  their  true  charac- 
ters;  and  having  ascertained  first  from 
the  pastor's  wife,  and  then  from  the  Ba- 
roness's own  assertions,  that  Aigline  was 
portionless,  he  prosecuted  other  inquiries 
afterwards,  which  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  her  lawful  property  had  not  indeed 
been  sold,  but  leased  out  for  a  term  of 
years,  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary  life, 
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and  the  money  so  produced,  devoted  to 
gratify  her  mother's  passionate  wish  ^f 
appearing  to  have  made  a  most  splendid 
jnarriage  :  a  wish  solely  excited  by  the 
desire  of  mortifying  her  first  husband's 
relations.  Delighted  with  his  niece,  in- 
dignant at  her  mother,  and  animated  by 
tender  recollection  of  his  brother,  Fon- 
tevraud  left  Roche  Blanc  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  his  father's  permission  to 
claim,  or  see  her  righted.  Afraid  of 
alarming  the  Baron  and  Baroness  into 
absolute  removal,  he  quitted  Beam  with- 
out acquainting  them  with  his  real  quality. 
Deciding  upon  the  existence  of  a  mutual 
attachment  between  his  niece  and  Cla- 
rence Willoughby,  he  would  have  gone 
purposely  to  Paris  to  make  personal  ob- 
servation upon  the  young  man,  had  not 
some  news  he  met  on  the  road,  carried 
him  at  once  to  Normandy. 

The  Marquis  de  Venzeles  was  danger- 
ously ill.     He  recovered,  however  ;  but 
his  constitution  w^as  so  shattered,  hh  tem- 
y  5 
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per  become  so  irascible,  and  his  wife  still 
so 'determined  to  keep  out  new  claimants 
upon  his  hoarded  wealth,  that  not  one  of 
Fontevraud's  representations  in  Aigline's 
favour,  were  attended  to.     Finding  his 
father's  resentment  against  the  mother, 
extended  to  the  child,  he  submitted  now, 
promising  himself  ample  and  generous 
satisfaction  at  a  future  day.  Fontevraud, 
however,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  sit 
down  tamely  under  foreign  injustice,  and 
he  wrote  to  Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  ; 
threatening  her  and  the  Baron  with  ex- 
posure by  a  suit    at  law,  whenever  he 
should  stand  in  his  father's  place.     He 
reproached  her  with  too  much  bitterness 
perhaps,  (if  good  policy  had  been  consi- 
dered) for  her  mode  of  treating  the  child 
of  his  brother ;  admonishing  her  to  act 
differently,  otherwise  he  would  brave  his 
father's  displeasure,  return  to  Roche  Blanc, 
and  proclaim  her  shameful  evasion  of  the 
intention  of  a  will,  if  he  could  not  convict 
her  by  its  letter.     In  the  same  envelope, 
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he  enclosed  a  few  lines  for  Aigline,  sim- 
ply stating  their  relationship  in  suitable 
teims  of  affection;  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  might  one  day  be  permitted  by 
herself,  to  adopt  her  as  his  own  child ; 
distinctly  adding,  that  in  such  a  case  her 
peculiar  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, should  never  be  disturbed. 

This  letter,  in  spite  of  its  forbearance, 
Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  committed  to 
the  flames  ;  thinking  the  only  secure  way 
of  keeping  her  own  foul  secret,  was  not 
to  allow  Aigline  any  chance  of  being  sot^ 
tened  towards  the  idea  of  her  kindred. 
Madame  de  Roche  Blanc  was,  however, 
sufficiently  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her 
culpability,  that  she  lost  not  a  moment  in 
making  some  reparation  to  Aigline ;  and 
preparing  a  sort  of  excuse  for  herself,  in 
the  equivalent  of  the  Baron's  deed,  for- 
merly mentioned,  with  which  she  hoped 
to  confound  Fontevraud,  if  ever  he  ap- 
peared  personally  as  their  accuser. 

At  the  moment  Aigline  heard  of  this 
Y  6 
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letter,  and  saw  what  Fontevraud  thought 
of  its  suppressal,  recollection  of  the  pro- 
mises extorted  from  her  at  the  time  it 
arrived,  drove  all  the  colour  from  her 
cheeks  -—  unobservant  of  this,  her  uncle 
went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  waters  of  Barege, 
where  the  latter  died  almost  immediately 
after  reaching  them.  There  a  rumour  of  the 
Baron  de  Roche  Blanc's  ruin  had  pene- 
trated 5  and  Fontevraud,  or  de  Venzeles, 
as  he  must  now  be  called,  waiting  only  to 
see  his  father  suitably  interred,  and  his 
step-mother  on  her  eager  way  home  to 
secure  all  the  personal  property  she 
might  plausibly  pretend  to,  hastened  to 
seek  his  niece  at  Roche  Blanc. 

New  officers  of  the  law  had  taken  place 
of  those  that  first  occupied  the  chateau, 
so  that  the  enquirer  must  have  quitted  it 
in  despair,  had  not  a  luckier  chance  than 
befel  Clarence,  thrown  in  his  way  a  person 
who  had  passed  Aigline  on  her  road  with 
Godefroi  to    Lourdes.      His   directions 
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(le  Venzeles  followed,  and  they  conducted 
him  happily. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  he  was 
henceforth  to  stand  in  the  stead  of  a 
father  to  Aigline,  the  new  Marquis  de 
Venzeles  entered  at  once  into  their  fu- 
ture movements  together  ;  what  was  his 
surprize  to  behold  Aigline  distressed 
and  hesitating ;  and  finally  to  hear  her 
confess,  that  she  had  promised  never  to 
separate  her  fortunes  from  those  of  her 
remaining  sister !  His  sifting  questions, 
drew  the  whole  truth  from  her :  what 
indignation  it  kindled  in  him  !  —  He 
always  saw  things  exactly  as  they  were, 
and  spoke  of  them  as  they  were  :  and  he 
now  deliberately  exposed  the  unfairness 
with  which  she  had  been  treated,  the 
false  claims  that  had  been  made  upon  lier 
gratitude  from  infancy,  and  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  withholding  from  her  the 
proof  he  had  furnished,  that  all  her  fa- 
ther's family  were  not  intolerant  or  un- 
natural.    In   an    agony  of  uncerta^'nty, 
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Aigline  pleaded  the  awfulness,  the  sa- 
credness  of  a  promise,  given  to  a  dying 
parent:  Foutevraud  answered  her  ob- 
jection with  the  point  and  irony  of  a 
man  keenly  susceptible  of  just  resent- 
ment; asserting,  that  previous  deceit  can- 
celled  her  mother's  right  to  such  prepos- 
terous fidelity.  He  then  asked  her, 
what  she  thought  her  mother  had  most 
at  heart,  in  her  last  moments  ? 

Aigline  conceded,  it  was  the  future 
provision  of  Cecile. 

Well  then  1  how  was  that  to  be  secured 
by  a  young  creature  like  herself,  thrust 
out  from  her  home,  left  to  perish  by  her 
step-father,  and  unable  to  substantiate 
her  claim  to  the  smallest  remnant  of 
property  ? 

Aigline  shuddered  to  see  her  mother's 
faults  further  unveiled,  therefore  was 
loath  to  admit  their  extent  to  a  degree 
that  might  absolve  her  from  the  cruel 
promise ;  she  fancied,  she  was  now  more 
distinctly  called  upon,  *«  to  overcome  evil 
11 
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by  good  5"  and  how  grievous  that  evil 
was,  her  own  desolated  hopes  bore  wit- 
ness !  —  it  had  immolated  her  com- 
pletely, and  deceived  her  into  the 
sacrifice  :  for  had  she  not  thought  herself 
bound  to  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc,  for  the 
support  she  was  told  her  father's 
kindred  had  refused,  would  she  so  readily 
have  consented  to  live  alone  for  his 
children  ? 

The  tenderness  of  Aigline's  conscience, 
joined  to  her  inexperience,  rendered  her 
long  doubtful :  her  uncle's  arguments 
convinced  her  understanding,  long  ere 
they  reached  her  heart.  At  last  reason 
vanquished  her,  —  she  was,  however,  re- 
solute on  one  point,  not  to  separate  from 
Cecile ;  to  whom,  she  declared,  com- 
passion and  sisterhood,  would  bind  her, 
even  were  this  enforced  tie  broken. 

De  Venzeies  was  little  inclined  to 
ingraft  any  child  of  the  Baron  de  Roche 
Blanc's  upon  his  family  ;  but  Aigline 
was  firm  where  the  right  path  was  evi- 
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dent ;  and  her  uncle  stating  it  as  a  grace 
to  herself,  finally  consented. 

DeVenzeles' nature  was  slightly  marked 
with  hardness,  refined  as  were  his  tastes, 
and  of  consequence  his  manner ;  but  he  dis- 
tasted violently,  only  what  merited  moral 
displeasure  ;  and  if  Aigline  sighed  that  she 
did  not  find  in  him  the  pliable  charity  of 
Mr.  Willoughby,  or  the  prompt  forgiving- 
ness  of  Clarence,  she  could  not  doubt 
that  singular  rectitude  distinguished  his 
character.     With   spirits  too   much   ex- 
hausted, for  an  immediate  spring  up  to  joy, 
she  listened  to  his  proposal  of  instant 
removal  to  Normandy.      The  love  she 
bore    her   brother    Francois,    made    her 
anxious  to  stay  and  do  her  utmost  for 
the  recovery  of  his  rights  in  Beam  ;  and 
if  her  uncle   would  assist  her  in   that, 
she  might  hope,  she  said,  to  succeed ;  and 
thus  obey  her  mother,  by  procuring  the 
good  of  those  committed  to  her  charge. 
What  had  been  already  done  by  sending 
Frangois  to  claim  the  good  offices  of  the 
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Chevalier  de  Bourbon  with  his  royal 
uncle,  Aigline  now  recited,  venturing 
to  add,  that  if  the  chateau  could  be  freed 
from  occupation,  through  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  creditors  by  payment  by 
instalments,  —  (thus  did  urgent  honesty 
instruct  one  hitherto  unskilled  in  the 
traffic  of  life)  —  it  might  be  preserved 
from  infamy  and  spoliation,  either  against 
her  step-father*s  return,  or  Fran9oi.s'  in- 
heritance. 

This  suggestion  her  uncle  professed 
himself  ready  to  adopt ;  nay,  to  go 
further,  and  advance  as  a  loan,  for 
Fran9ois'  advantage,  a  certain  sum  out 
of  the  fortune  he  meant  to  bestow  upon 
her.  He  saw  the  propriety  of  not  quit- 
ting the  Pyrenees,  indeed,  until  some 
tidings  had  been  received  from  the 
Chevalier  de  Bourbon  ;  and  he  proposed, 
therefore,  to  convey  her  and  Cecile  at 
once  to  Bareges,  where  a  temporary  re- 
sidence   awaited  them,   and    the   ablest 
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medical  advice,  in  a  physician,  whose 
friendship  for  the  younger  de  Venzeles, 
rather  than  the  rich  rewards  promised 
by  the  elder  one,  had  induced  to  quit 
Normandy  for  the  south  of  France. 
This  gentleman  and  his  wife  —  the  real 
partner  of  his  existence  —  was  yet  in  the 
chateau  originally  engaged  by  the  late 
Marquis  de  Venzeles  ;  and  with  them  his 
successor  proposed  leaving  Aigline,  as- 
sured of  her  being  then  with  persons 
suited  to  her  taste  and  feelings,  and  who 
•were,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  to  guide 
and  rule  the  sick  and  impatient  Cecile: — 
there,  also,  Lolotte's  faithful  Thomasine 
might  join  them,  if  she  still  wished  not 
to  separate  from  Aigline  ;  while  de  Ven- 
zeles himself  returned  to  chateau  Roche 
Blanc,  and  there  negociating  with  its 
present  occupants,  might  await  intelli- 
gence from  Blois. 

The  niention  of  friends  at  Blois,  na- 
turally included  the  name  of  that  dearest 
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friend,  whom  de  Venzeles  had  heard  his 
niece  so  often  speak  of'y  during  his  first 
visit  to  Beam.  Aigline,  as  if  divining 
what  his  enquiries  tended  to,  hastened  to 
mix,  in  her  ill-arranged  reply,  the  infor- 
mation of  Clarence's  supposed  engage- 
ment with  Comtesse  d'Enghien.  Her 
uncle  understood  the  alternate  crim- 
soning  and  paleness  of  her  cheek,  while 
she  told  him  this ;  but  justly  thinking 
the  present  not  a  moment  for  penetra- 
ting the  recesses  of  a  heart  yet  but  new 
to  confidence  in  himself,  he  forbore  no- 
ticing her  distress,  merely  setting  her 
right,  and  following  up  his  information 
by  some  gratifying  eulogiums  passed 
upon  her  early  associate's  general  cha- 
racter and  particular  conduct,  by  a  friend 
of  the  Duke  de  Longueville's,  with  whom 
de  Venzeles  was  acquainted.  The  revo- 
lution in  Aigline's  heart,  in  Aigline's 
countenance  at  this  unexpected  intelli- 
gence, may  be  imagined.     For  her  the 
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rock  was  struck  in  the  desert ;  bright 
tides  of  hope  and  joy  were  gushing  forth, 
where  before  all  was  parched  and  barren, 
and  had  not  her  uncle  been  present,  she 
must  have  fallen  upon  her  knees,  clo- 
thing her  rapturous  gratitude  in  words. 

I'ime  was  now  precious ;  —  and  afraid 
of  directing  pursuit  towards  the  pro- 
scribed Baron,  by  letting  it  be  known 
whither  his  daughters  went,  de  Venzeles 
trusted  to  his  own  return  to  Roche 
Blanc,  and  that  of  Godefroi  to  Lourdes, 
for  the  reception  of  any  friend  that 
might  arrive  from  Blois. 

Cecile,  enraptured  even  to  gaiety  and 
good-humour  by  the  prospect  of  luxury 
and  attendance  again,  which  this  appa- 
rition of  a  rich  relation  promised  her  now 
for  life,  kissed  her  sister  twenty  times, 
called  her  by  every  endearing  name,  and 
multiplying  as  many  odious  ones  upon 
the  hospitable  dwelling  of  their  humbler 
benefactor,  prepared  for  her  departure 
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from  it,  with  a  hardness  of  joy,  —  if  such 
a  phrase  be  permitted,  —  with  which 
Aighne's  tender  nature  had  no  sympa- 
thy. She  loved  every  herb  in  the  garden 
of  this  lowly  dwelling,  and  venerated 
even  its  rudest  articles  of  furniture, 
sanctified  as  they  all  were  by  gratitude  to 
iheiT  owner ;  and  never  was  more  ardent 
prayer  put  up  by  one  human  being  for 
blessings  upon  another,  than  was  done 
by  Aigline  for  Godefroi,  when  she 
quitted  his  roof.  The  old  man  was  to 
halt  with  Thomasine  at  Bareges  for  a 
day's  rest ;  and  with  her,  therefore,  she 
hoped  soon  to  see  him,  and  be  revived  by 
the  assurance  that  her  step-father  was  be- 
yond pursuit.  The  distance  from  Lour- 
des  to  Bareges  is  an  easy  one,  though  the 
way  is  toilsome,  and  lengthened  to  abso- 
lute delusion  by  the  great  variety  of  the 
road;  where  the  beautiful,  thepicturesque, 
tlie  romantic,  and  lastly  the  terribly  sub- 
lime, succeed  each  other  with  rapidity. 
De   Venzeles'   temporary  residence  was 
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not  in  the  town  itself ;  it  lay  rather  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  stony  valley 
in  which  Bareges  is  situated,  nearer  the 
now-ruined  castle  of  Sante  Marie. 

Aigline's  grateful  looks  replied  brightly 
to  the  welcoming  of  her  uncle's  friends, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Andre. 
There  was  as  much  sensibility  as  cheer- 
ing in  the  fine  eyes  of  madame ;  and  in 
her  husband's  countenance,  which  at 
first  struck  Aigline,  as  rather  marked  by 
soldier-like  roughness  and  hilarity,  than 
by  the  pale  look  of  study,  inseparable 
from  an  idea  of  scientific  pursuits — she 
had  not  looked  twice,  ere  she  discerned 
the  most  engaging  expression  of  philan- 
thropy and  goodness,  mixed  with  its 
bland  good  humour  and  occasional  deep 
thoughtfulness.  St.  Andre's  kindness 
to  herself,  was  not  diminished  by  now 
and  then  catching  her  anxious  eye,  as  he 
scrutinized  the  complexion  and  make  of 
Cecile,  or  hearkened  to  the  hollow  cough 
that  interrupted  her  sallies  of  sprightly 
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satire.  He  jested  and  laughed  with  the 
unconscious  little  girl,  but  his  kindly 
heart  ached  the  while ;  and  Aigline  in- 
tercepted a  glance  between  him  and  his 
wife,  which  at  once  told  her  that  her  sis- 
ter's doom  was  sealed.  To  say  that 
grief  seized  upon  Aigline^s  heart  at  this 
discovery,  would  be  false ;  but  a  soberer 
and  somewhat  sad  feeling  certainly  did, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  she 
was  silent  and  meditative.  Not  the  least 
awful  and  affecting  of  her  thoughts,  was 
the  striking  fact  that  her  mother's  dar- 
ling child  should  eventually  owe  shelter 
and  succour,  and  perhaps  restoration,  to 
the  very  person  she  bad  considered  with 
aversion,  and  warned  her  children  to 
avoid. 

Both  Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Andr^ 
were  too  well  bred  and  judicious  to  at- 
tempt rousing  their  young  charge  out  of 
a  seriousness,  the  cause  of  which  was 
so  obvious  and  so  commendable ;  and 
de  Venzerles,    more    anxious   even    than 
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they  to  reanimate,  without  hurrying, 
the  over-wearied  spirits  of  his  niece,  wil- 
lingly followed  their  example,  and  leaving 
Aigline  to  listen,  fell  into  conversation 
upon  subjects  of  taste  and  ancient  history, 
calculated  to  please,  v,^ithout  agitating. 

As  Aigline  involuntarily  found  herself 
snatched  out  of  her  own  thoughts,  as  by 
divine  force,  and  hurried  amongst  ob- 
jects of  the  noblest  and  liveliest  interest ; 
as  she  saw  Cecile  amused,  and  involun- 
tarily coaxed  by  the  amiable  Madame 
St.  Andre,  she  reproached  herself  for  not 
being  more  vividly  happy  5  and  yet,  how 
could  she  be  quite  happy,  while  uncer- 
tain  of  her  brother's  and  lover's  safety! 

The  Marquis  de  Venzeles  was  to  re- 
tread his  way  to  Roche  Blanc  early  the 
ensuing  morning ;  and  though  Aigline, 
tenderly  solicitous  for  the  health  she  re- 
membered delicate,  would  have  had  hkn 
delay  his  return,  lest  such  unusual  acti- 
vity should  draw  too  largely  upon  his 
strength,  he  sported  gracefully  with  his 
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own  fantastic  temperament,  as  he  chose 
to  call  it,  and  receiving  St.  Andre's 
sanction,  assured  her,  the  stimulus  of  a 
strong  motive,  was  always  sufficient  to 
recreate  him  for  an  emergency. 

The  next  morning,  when  Aigline  de- 
scended with  Cecile  into  the  breakfast 
room  of  the  chateau,  she  found  her  uncle 
gone;  but  Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  An- 
dre waited  to  receive  her  with  looks  as 
benign  as  their  feelings.  The  table  at 
which  they  sat,  was  fragrant  with  coffee 
and  early  fruits ;  and  baskets  of  flowers, 
placed  in  each  open  window,  formed  a 
cheerful  contrast  with  the  long  dark 
tresses  of  the  ivy,  which  covered  the 
chateau,  and  blew  into  the  apartment.  She 
had  previously  seen  Thomasine,  who  joy- 
fully obeyed  a  summons  to  see  her  dear 
young  lady  again,  and  hear  the  miracu- 
lous story  of  her  new  and  bountiful  rela- 
tion. She  was  refreshed  by  a  sweet  sleep, 
in  w  hich  every  beloved  inhabitant  of  earth 
or  heaven,  had  visited  her  dreams.     Her 
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heart  expanded  to  the  kindness  that  now 
greeted  her  in  the  shapes  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  St.  Andre;  and  all  its 
former  flashing  beauty  once  more  bright- 
ened over  her  countenance  from  her  in- 
most feelings.  Soon  was  the  sunshine 
overcast!  A  visitant  from  Bayonne 
brought  accounts  of  a  rumour  prevalent 
there,  purporting  that  one  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
Lorraine  :  that  the  murderer  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Hugonot  popu- 
lace; and  that  all  the  Orleanois  was  in  a 
flame. 

This  fearful  news  Aigline  at  once  re- 
ceivedas  the  reason  why  she  had  notheard 
tidings  from  the  Chevalier  or  Clarence  : 
themost  sinister  forebodings  seized  her  for 
the  latter,  and  the  most  afflicting  appre- 
hensionsf  or  her  brother.  She  could  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  was  the  Prince  de  Conde 
who  had  fallen  ;  and  if  so,  every  officer 
of  his  household,  or  every  one  personally 
attached  to  him,  must  be   exposed  to 
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imminent  danger.  Yet,  perhaps,  the 
news  might  be  false,  or  exaggerated  !  — 
Where  was  she  to  learn  the  truth  ?  — How 
was  she  to  seek  it  ?  —  How  remain  in  her 
present  racking  state  of  alarm  for  so 
many  objects  ?  Never  had  Aighne  felt 
the  thraldom  of  her  sex  before  this  :  since 
it  'was  impossible  for  her,  a  woman,  to 
^o  in  search  of  those  for  whom  she  was 
on  the  rack,  through  insurrection  and 
bloodshed ! 

St.  Andre's  observing  eyes  read  dis- 
traction in  her's  j  and  as  he  led  her  to 
dwell  on  the  alarm  she  felt  for  her 
brother,  he  divined  some  tenderer  interest 
concealed ;  and  affecting  only  to  enquire 
about  Fran9ois,  went  out  amongst  the 
strangers  of  Barege,  in  hopes  to  collect 
certain  information,  with  which  to  allay 
the  torture  of  a  perturbed  spirit.  Still, 
however,  none  but  doubtful  rumours 
were  afloat;  and  even  the  benevolent 
St.  Andre  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
surer  knowledge.  The  appearance  of 
z  2 
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Godefroi  at  last,  of  that  good  old  man,  for 
whom  Aigline  had  just  before  been  so 
anxious,  gave  her  but  short-lived  though 
exceeding  joy.  After  she  had  repeatedly 
kissed  his  hand,  and  gently  stroked  the 
dust  from  his  grey  silky  locks,  —  after 
she  had  learned  that  Baron  de  Roche 
Blanc  was  in  the  hands  of  a  person  re- 
solute to  convey  him  securely  to  Fonte- 
rabia,  and  who  had  promised  to  come  to 
Bareges  with  the  information,  her  heart 
returned  to  its  restless  imaginings. 

Godefroi  partook  too  sincerely  in  her 
fears,  from  the  moment  she  imparted 
their  cause,  to  have  much  to  say  against 
their  reasonableness :  he  mourned  in- 
wardly the  fall  of  one  of  that  noble 
house,  under  whose  protection  his  youth 
had  been  spent ;  but  he  ventured  to 
counsel  his  young  fellow-sufferer  to  hope, 
even  under  the  direst  circumstances : 
reminding  her  of  the  happy  revolution 
in  her  destiny,  which  had  taken  place 
since  he  quitted  her.     He  guessed  also. 
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that  the  early  friend  of  Clarence,  would 
not  deem  it  one  of  her  least  calls  to 
thankfulness,  that  her  step-father's  escape 
should  be  perfected  by  one  who  dared 
the  risk  of  being  detected  in  such  an 
act,  for  Clarence's  sake  alone.  It  was 
with  that  name,  dear  to  every  bold  moun- 
taineer, that  Godefroi  had  challenged  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Leyrada,  a 
noted  guide  and  smuggler  of  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees.  As  the  old  man  named  this 
lawless  person,  whom  Clarence  had  ad- 
mired in  his  boyish  days  as  he  did  the 
mountains  themselves,  with  a  mixture  of 
shuddering  at  their  depths  as  well  as 
heights — the  palpitations  of  Aigline's 
heart  were  not  unmingled  with  delight. 
It  was  sweet  to  remember  the  period  in 
which  Clarence  used  to  talk  to  her  of 
this  wild  Arragonese  y  sweeter  to  think 
that  still  happiness  of  every  sort  came  to 
her  through  Clarence's  agency  !  —  but 
the  throb,  the  glow  of  transport,  van- 
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ished  when  she  thought  where  Clarence 
might  be  now  —  perhaps  lifeless,  in  some 
field  of  slaughter.  With  so  many  causes 
for  thankfulness  on  other  important  sub- 
jects, Aigline  was  ashamed  to  let  any 
one  see  the  struggles  it  cost  her,  to  tear 
her  thoughts  from  this  most  painful  one : 
she  therefore  strove  to  check  the  ex- 
pression of  her  apprehensions  even  to 
Godefroi,  after  having  previously  re- 
quested him  to  bring  her  the  first  certain 
intelligence  that  arrived  from  Blois. 

Except  the  kind  and  intellectual  com- 
panions with  whom  the  Marquis  de  Ven- 
zeles  had  left  her,  Aigline  saw  no  one : 
the  rocky  pass  in  which  Barege  itself 
stands,  offered  few  temptations  for  her 
to  wander  beyond  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts of  the  chateau  ;  yet  even  so,  her 
enquiring  mind  and  ardent  heart  could 
have  opened  to  knowledge  and  happiness 
of  no  moderate  degree,  had  it  not  been 
for  anxiety  about  the  absent;  and  for 
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commiseration  of  the  dying  girl,  whose 
impatience  under  bodily  suffering  aug- 
mented with  its  increase. 

Monsieur  St.  Andre  was  not  long  of 
penetrating  the  character  of  the  sisters  ; 
and  though  he  could  not  suppose  the  loss 
of  such  an  one  as  Cecile,  could  heavily 
afflict  a  heart  with  which  she  had  not  one 
generous  sympathy,  he  took  care  to  deal 
softly  with  spirits  cruelly  worn  by  recent 
calamities;  infusing  by  degrees  only, 
the  certainty  of  Cecile's  malady  having 
gone  beyond  the  power  of  medicine. 

Aigline  wept  much  when  she  first  be- 
came thoroughly  convinced  of  this  me- 
lancholy truth :  now,  indeed,  she  wept 
purely  from  pity.  The  same  pity  made 
her  redouble  those  gentle  admonitions 
and  serious  discourses  to  Cecile,  which 
the  loss  of  all  religious  instruction  from 
persons  qualified  and  authorised  to  awaken 
Protestant  youth,  had  for  some  time  made 
one  of  her  essential  duties. 

Removed  from  every  familiar  object 
z  4 
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into  a  scene  of  sterile  and  savage  gran- 
deur, Aigline's  senses  were  not  wooed 
into  serenity,  either  by  such  pastoral 
loveliness  as  surrounded  her  at  Roche 
Blanc,  or  such  romantic  beauty  as  marked 
the  heights  of  L*etoile.  She  heard  little 
else  here,  except  the  incessant  din  of 
torrents  rushing  in  all  directions  among 
the  flinty  rocks ;  rather  sweeping  away, 
than  refreshing  the  scanty  vegetation 
which  tries  to  clothe  them.  Such  sounds 
were  little  likely  to  substitute  pleasing 
for  painful  images  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  watchful  benevolence  of  Mon- 
sieur  and  Madame  St.  Andre,  who  took 
care  to  note  wdiat  interested  or  enlivened 
her  most,  and  who  therefore  lead  conver- 
sation or  selected  books  accordingly,  her 
spirits  could  not  have  supported  the 
gnawing  anxiousness  with  which  she 
awaited  authentic  intelligence  of  her 
brother  and  Clarence. 

She  had  been  above  a  week  in  her  new 
abode,  when  Godefroi,  who  had  gone  to 
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Barege,  returned  with  certain  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  Adhemar  de  Bourbon 
who  had  fallen  j  that  the  Comte  de  Mire- 
court  had  been  accused  of  the  murder 
by  an  officer  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's 
(who  was  resolute  for  retribution)  j  but 
had  actually  perished  in  the  manner  at 
first  reported. 

What  was  Aigline's  anguish  when  she 
heard  this  dismal  tale  !  —  she  could  not 
doubt  that  Clarence  was  the  accuser  of 
Mirecourt,  consequently  had  witnessed 
the  barbarous  murder  of  his  friend.  For 
some  time  even  apprehension  for  him 
\vas  swallowed  up  in  grief  and  horror  at 
the  death  of  the  Chevalier.  Alas,  how 
soon  had  he  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
whose  last  moments  his  tenderness  had 
soothed  into  absolute  blessedness !  —  that 
sorrowful  scene  was  now  renewed  by 
weeping  memory  j  and  as  Aigline  lived 
it  over  again  in  thought,  her  very  heart 
seemed  bursting.  But  since  Lolotte  had 
escaped  this  greatest  affliction,  ought 
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her  sister  to  mourn  afresh  over  her  early 
death  ?  Aigline  forgot,  that  poor  Lo- 
lotte  would  only  have  comprehended  such 
a  loss  by  its  effects !  By  a  powerful  ef- 
fort Aigline  tore  herself  from  such  use- 
less and  criminal  regrets  :  but  not  to  find 
happier  subjects  of  contemplation.  The 
name  of  de  Mirecourt  was  unavoidably 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  his 
brutal  insult  to  Clarence  ;  and  if  to  for- 
mer enmity  had  since  been  added  the 
infamy  arising  from  Clarence's  just  testi- 
mony against  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, what  horrors  might  follow  ?  Every 
sort  of  evil  consequent  upon  Mirecourt's 
death,  and  the  animosity  of  his  powerful 
kindred,  then  entered  into  her  mind : 
the  anguish  of  such  alarm  became  too 
great  for  resistance ;  and  forgetting  the 
overpowering  interest  in  Clarence  which 
her  impatient  anxiety  testified,  she  be- 
sought Godefroi  to  leave  Barege,  and 
hasten  back  to  Lourdes.  Unless  he  were 
there  to  receive  the  earliest  intelHgence 
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from  Fran9ois  or  their  friend,  she  might 
lose  it  altogether.  Clarence,  escaping 
by  miracle  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Guises,  might  in  fact  hasten  to  Lourdes, 
where  he  would  now  think  himself  sure 
of  finding  her  j  or  Fran9ois  himself  might 
return  thither.  At  all  events,  Aighne 
was  now  in  a  state  of  security,  and  in  the 
friendliest  hands ;  Thomasine  was  with 
her,  and  her  uncle  would  speedily  rejoin 
her:  Godefroi  need  not  remain,  there- 
fore,  even  to  receive  the  bold  Arra- 
gonese,  who  was  to  bring  word  of  her 
step-father's  safe  conveyance  into  Spain : 
—  she  would  see,  and  thank,  and  reward 
him  herself. 

Godefroi  required  no  entreaty  to  do 
what  his  heart  prompted  j  for  the  old 
man's  fears  concerning  both  Clarence 
and  Francois,  were  stronger  than  her*s : 
less  wild,  perhaps ;  but  stronger,  because 
they  were  accurately  considered.  At 
parting,  as  she  averted  her  streaming  eyes, 
chiding  herself,  meanwhile,  and  forcing 
z  6 
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smile  after  smile,  Godefroi  besought  her 
to  take  comfort ;  and  promising  to  send 
whatever  sure  tidings  he  could  obtain, 
he  set  off  for  his  own  home,  with  a 
heavier  heart  than  he  chose  to  show. 

Aigline,  left  to  weep  unmolested  — 
(for  Thomasine  relieved  her  from  con- 
stant care  of  Cecile ;  and  Monsieur  St 
Andre,  seeing  her  struggling  against 
some  strong  feeling,  delicately  enjoined 
his  wife  to  leave  her  in  salutary  solitude) 
—  Aigline,  thus  left,  wept  unresistingly  : 
so  bright  a  gleam  had  opened  upon  her 
fate  so  lately,  that  she  was  ill  able  to 
support  this  sudden  darkening :  she 
thought  of  Clarence's  absent  father  with 
anguish  of  commiseration  ;  and  think- 
ing of  the  Chevalier  de  Bourbon  not  only 
as  the  beloved  of  her  sister,  and  the 
friend  of  Clarence,  but  as  one  eminentlv 
formed  to  interest  and  attach,  she  be- 
wailed his  death  with  a  sincerity  ade- 
quate to  such  considerations.  In  happier 
circumstances,  Aigline  would  have  moum- 
13 
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ed  him  even  more  keenly ;  at  present  her 
thoughts  cleaved  to  dear  and  more  agi- 
tating objects.  All  these  were  scattered: 
some  in  peril  of  life ;  others,  threatened 
by  grievous  calamities ;  not  one,  except 
hernewly- found  relation,  in  security  and 
peace ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
Godefroi  left  her,  she  had  taken  a  book 
under  some  trees  that  grew  in  a  narrow 
defile  near  her  uncle's  temporary  resi- 
dence, hoping  so  to  station  and  calm  her 
thoughts.  It  was  a  book  of  devotion, 
and  the  gift  of  Mr.Willoughby  :  his  name 
was  in  the  first  page.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  observation  of  the  flowers  of 
the  gentian  growing  out  of  clefts  of  the 
rock  —  flowers  familiar  to  her  on  the 
heights  above  L'etoiie  —  distracted  her 
better  purpose.  She  sat  down  on  a  loose 
block  of  granite,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
the  azure  tufts,  thought  of  many  a  joyous 
moment  in  childhood,  when  Clarence 
used  to  climb  precipices  she  shuddered 
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at,  only  to  obtain  for  her  a  coveted 
cluster  of  these  early  flowers.  As  mem- 
ory continued  floating  over  such  remem- 
brances with  sad,  yet  sweet  emotion, 
Lolotte's  dog,  which  had  been  lying  qui- 
etly upon  the  ground,  suddenly  started 
up,  seemed  to  listen  a  moment,  then 
dashed  through  the  undergrowth  of  the 
trees.  Aigline  looked  round  at  this,  and 
beheld  a  figure  to  startle  her.  A  broad 
and  brawny  man,  scarcely  clothed;  for 
his  head,  breast,  and  legs  were  bare  : 
yet  this  scantiness  of  raiment  seemed 
rather  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  po- 
verty ;  for  he  was  well-armed,  and  had 
an  expression  of  proud  and  fearless  in- 
dependence in  his  countenance,  which 
suited  with  his  bold  and  agile  step.  This 
person  checked  his  forward  movement 
at  sight  of  Aigline,  abruptly  enquiring 
for  Thomasine  and  Godefroi.  Aigline 
considered  his  figure  a  moment;  then 
at  once  trusting  to  her  memory  of  many 
a   sketch,  drawn  of  this  very  man   by 
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Clarence's  vivid  description,  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  —  I  am  sure  you  are  Ley- 
rada !" 

"  I  am,  lady  !*'  returned  the  guide,  in 
bad  Bearnese ;  "  but  who  are  you,  that 
know  me  at  a  guess  ?  and  where  is  the 
old  man?*' 

Aigline  had  not  time  to  answer;  for 
the  bushes  broken  down  on  every  side 
gave  way  before  the  rush  of  some  other 
person,  who,  leaping  out  from  amongst 
them,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  —  almost 
into  her  arms. 

It  was  Clarence  himself,  that  having 
encountered  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
Spanish  smuggler,  on  the  very  confines 
of  Biscay,  whither  he  had  gone  from 
Escalette  in  search  of  him  and  Godefroi, 
learnt  from  him  that  Baron  Roche  Blanc 
was  just  embarking  for  England,  and 
that  Godefroi  was  awaiting  news  of  him 
at  Bareges.  Thither  Clarence  hurried 
with  Leyrada ;  and  there  they  were  di- 
rected for  the  residence  of  Thomasine 
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and  the  old  soldier,  to  the  chateau  near 
Sainte  Marie's.  Clarence  knew  not, 
suspected  not,  that  it  was  Aigline's  re- 
sidence:  for  Leyrada,  when  first  ques- 
tioned by  him,  had  related  that  Godefroi 
spoke  of  the  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc's 
daughters  as  being  left  in  painful  sus- 
pense at  Lourdes.  It  was  the  sight  of 
Lolotte's  dog  that  first  startled  him  into 
joyful  expectation :  the  sound  of  Aigline's 
voice  completed  his  joy.  Breaking  from 
the  direful  throng  of  feelings  which  the 
caresses  of  an  animal,  once  bis  friend's, 
excited  within  him,  he  flew  to  forget 
them  for  awhile,  in  the  presence  of  her 
he  loved.  Aigline  was  now  scarcely 
conscious :  lost  to  recollection  of  every 
thing,  save  that  happiness  itself,  in  the 
clasp  of  Clarence.  His  heart  was  yet 
glowing  with  the  conviction  of  being  as 
tenderly  beloved,  as  his  wildest  wishes 
could  sigh  for ;  (^he  treasured  its  proof 
in  his  breast ;)  and  that  emboldened  him 
to  press  Aigline  to  his  bosom  with  the 
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undoubting  transport  he  did  now.  Ley- 
rada  was  long  forgotten  by  them  both  : 
and  when  remembering  him,  Clarence 
looked  round  to  explain  and  thank  him, 
he  perceived  the  man  was  gone.  Cla- 
rence knew  Leyrada's  character  too  well, 
to  believe  he  went  in  displeasure ;  and 
momentarily  admiring  the  honest  sym- 
pathy this  conduct  denoted,  he  returned 
his  thoughts  and  his  eyes  to  Aigline. 

To  her,  this  scene  was  all  dreamy, 
delightful,  amazing,  bewildering!  Cla- 
rence,  whom  she  had  not  dared  to  believe 
in  Hfe,  —  Clarence  whom  she  had  parted 
from  in  jealous  anger  on  his  side,  and 
sorrowful  constraint  in  hers,  was  now 
before  her,  covering  her  hands  with  kisses, 
which,  though  mingled  indeed  with  sighs, 
expressed  the  most  perfect  understand- 
ing of  her  heart,  and  the  tenderest  con- 
stancy of  his.  But  Clarence  was  in  a 
mourning  habit;  and  when  the  first  glare 
of  joy  disappeared  from  his  features,  she 
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saw  that  they  expressed  passed  and  great 
suffering. 

At  this  observation,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
tearfully  upon  his  face  ;  he  was  looking 
down  at  the  instant,  his  heart  suddenly 
checked  by  thought  of  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon ;  he  looked  up  while  she  was 
thus  regarding  him,  and  as  his  brimming 
eyes  met  the  sad  enquiry  of  her's,  they 
overflowed  ;  and  burying  his  face  in  her 
hands,  which  he  snatched  to  his  lips, 
hid  them  there,  in  sorrowful  answer. 

"  O  heaven !  then  it  is  indeed  true  I" 
she  exclaimed,  for  she  could  not  mistake 
the  nature  and  cause  of  his  grief. 

*'  Yes,  Aigline  i"  Clarence  answered, 
when  he  could  speak,  but  it  was  long 
before  that  passion  of  memory  calmed 
itself;  —  "I  have  lost  him  1  —  at  the 
moment,  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
not  even  your  love  — that  I  was  be- 
reaved beyond  comfort — (Clarence  spoke 
convulsively,  and   at  intervals)  —  but  I 
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have  suffered  for  you,  since  —  I  find  you 
again,  and  life,  therefore,  is  still  pre- 
cious !" 

Aigline  would  not  resist  the  move- 
ment which  now  drew  her  tightly  to  his 
heart :  she  spoke  not  by  words  :  but  her 
sighs,  her  tears,  her  movements  in  that 
long  and  mournful  embrace,  pledged  her 
heart  more  surely  to  him,  than  any  form 
of  language.  Few  explanations  were  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  her  former  rejec- 
tion of  him ;  and  as  in  giving  these> 
Aigline's  long  and  devoted  preference 
developed  itself  unconsciously,  in  all  its 
ardor;  emotions  of  vivider  happiness 
once  more  diffused  their  bright  colours 
over  Clarence's  face.  He  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  Aigline  quitted  Lourdes 
in  company  with  her  step-father,  whose 
safety  he  now  assured  her  of;  —  how 
was  he  surprized  and  aflected,  when  he 
heard  the  real  circumstances  of  her  de- 
parture !  the  discovery  of  her  uncle,  his 
great  kindness,    the   respectful    regard 
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with  which  she  had  considered  him  as 
the  Abbe  de  Fontevraud,  the  ease  and 
affluence  thus  assured  to  her  after  a 
season  of  bitterness  and  distress,  were 
subjects  of  grateful  rejoicing  to  Clarence; 
but  something  of  apprehension  seized 
him,  on  his  own  account,  —  something 
of  generous  unwillingness  to  accept  now, 
what  he  fondly  sued  for,  when  he  believed 
Aigline  destitute.  The  Marquis  de  Ven- 
zeles  might  be  determinately  averse  to 
his  niece's  engagement  with  one  situated 
as  Clarence  was  ;  and  while  the  latter 
remembered  how  dubiously  he  was  si-^ 
tuated  at  present,  he  did  not  believe 
himself  justified  in  retaining  her  hasty 
promise.  With  his  usual  openness  and  ra- 
pidity, he  spoke  these  feelings  as  they 
arose. 

Aigline  at  first  combated  them  with 
serious  argument :  but  the  bashfulness  of 
youth  and  devoted  attachment  would 
not  let  her  proceed  thus ;  and  trying  to 
veil   embarrassment  by  gaiety,  she  just 
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glanced  her  smiling  and  blushing  eye  at 
him,  exclaiming,  "You  were  ever  the 
fondest  of  the  most  difficult  things,  dear 
Clarence !  —  1  was  never  your  equal  in 
the  marvellous:  —  go,  if  it  please  you, 
in  quest  of  sacrifices  to  make  :  but  I  —  I, 
out  of  mi/  diminished  stock  of  blessings, 
cannot  spare  even  t/ou  /" 

She  spoke  the  last  words  playfully,  to 
moderate  the  tenderness  of  the  sentiment 
they  indicated;  Clarence's  eyes  suf- 
fused with  love  and  regret;  yet  there  was 
transport  too  in  his  voice,  as  snatching 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
still  less !  —  you  and  my  father,  are 
now  my  all !"  a  sigh  not  to  be  controlled, 
burst  forth  with  the  expression ;  but  he 
smiled  away  its  recollection,  and  pressing 
Aigline's  hand  again  and  again  within 
his,  talked  of  the  moment  in  which  it 
would  be  his  for  ever,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  first  and  last  passion. 

**  This  dear  hand  then  is  mine,"  he 
said,    pressing   and    holding    it    to    his 
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heart,  "whenever  I  may  claim  it  with 
honor  and  propriety !  you  have  promised 
that  no  authority  shall  then  refuse  it  to 
me!" 

In  what  terms  Aigline  renewed  this 
promise,  it  is  useless  to  repeat ;  but  so 
much  had  both  to  ask  and  to  answer,  so 
grievous  were  some  of  their  subjects,  and 
so  doubtful  others,  that  instead  of  entering 
the  house,  or  remaining  where  intruders 
might  join  them,  they  gradually  moved 
out  of  the  defile  in  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  wandering  into  the  least  fre- 
quented of  the  rocky  walks  within  reach, 
conversed  uninterruptedly.  There,  as 
their  hearts  opened  to  each  other,  as  the 
tender  tears  of  Aigline  balsamed  the  yet 
bleeding  wound  of  Clarence,  a  soft  and 
sedate  calm  stole  over  both  their  spirits. 
The  sting  of  future  sorrow  seemed  as  if  it 
would  henceforth  be  blunted  to  them. 
There  were  moments  also,  during  which 
Clarence  felt  he  was  yet  susceptible  to 
thrills    of   absolute    transport.     As   he 
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gazed  upon  Aigline,  he  saw  that  her 
positive  beauty  was  tarnished :  but  the 
beauty  of  eighteen  only  droops,  —  a 
day's  sunshine  expands  it  again.  Yet 
Clarence  lamented  not  the  stationary  da- 
mask of  her  cheeks,  when  he  saw  those 
faded  cheeks  flushing  perpetually  into 
vivider  bloom  from  sweet  emotions !  he 
saw  not  that  the  soft  small  hand  he 
pressed  fondly  in  his,  was  smaller  and  of 
a  colder  whiteness  than  it  was  wont ;  — 
that  hand  had  traced  the  characters 
which  had  first  renewed  joy  in  his  deso- 
lated heart ;  —  that  hand  had  since  given 
itself  to  him  for  a  life  of  weal  or  woe, — 
asking  not  which  !  —  Eager  therefore,  to 
hasten  the  moment  of  its  actual  pos- 
session, Clarence  avowed  his  inability  to 
decide  upon  his  own  course.  He  wished 
to  rejoin  the  Prince  de  Conde,  he  said, 
and  ascertain  whether  Fran9ois  had 
reached  his  place  of  destination  j  —  he 
yearned  to  seek  his  father,  and  terminate 
their  great  anxiety  in  England  j  yet  he 
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wished  to  have  one  personal  interview 
with  the  Marquis  de  Venzeles  ere  he 
went.  Permitted  by  him  to  hope  what 
Aigline  had  taught  him  to  believe  was 
probable,  he  thought  he  could  then  tear 
himself  from  her  for  a  while,  and  return 
to  take  his  part  in  the  eventful  scenes  at 
Blois.  The  catastrophe  of  Adhemar's 
murderer  had  been  told  him,  —  revenge, 
therefore,  was  suffocated;  but  if  con- 
fusion were  about  to  follow,  as  was 
rumoured,  ~  if  the  brave  Conde  were 
indeed  in  arms,  Clarence  thought  his 
post  was  now  by  his  side.  Aigline,  weep- 
ing and  shuddering  as  she  did  at  thought 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which  Clarence  would 
be  engaged,  could  not,  however,  combat 
his  purposes :  she  had  lived  for  her 
hard  duties,  and  was  she  to  stay  the 
being  she  loved  best,  and  desired  ever  to 
honor  most,  in  the  performance  of  his  ? 
— .  her  heart  answered  no.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  between  them,  that  Clarence 
should  immediately  go  to  Roche  Blanc, 
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wliere  it  was  niost  likely  her  uncle  would 
be  found,  and  as  Clarence  would  make 
Lourdes  in  his  way,  for  the  two  pur- 
poses of  seeing  Godefroi,  and  hearing 
whether  he  knew  aught  of  Fran9ois  ;  the 
intelhgence  he  might  thus  collect,  toge- 
ther with  the  result  of  his  conference 
with  de  Venzeles,  he  could  dispatch  to 
Bareges,  by  Lancelot. 

To  agree  upon  parting,  at  the  very 
period  of  meeting,  was  indeed  a  hard 
thing  for  two  persons  so  attached,  and 
so  situated;  but  each  of  them  were 
resolute  not  to  fail  in  the  sorest  conflict 
of  their  lives. 

As  Clarence  after  another  hour  or  two 
in  the  chateau,  kissed  off  the  tears  which 
falling  from  Aigline's  downcast  eyes, 
dropt  upon  the  hand  he  held  in  his,  she 
sighingly  exclaimed,  "  Ungrateful  that 
we  are!  —  this  ought  only  to  teach  us, 
bow  much  happiness  we  have  yet  to  lose ! 
—  O,  my  Clarence  1*'  she  added,  bright- 
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ening  through  her  tears,  "  let  us  cherish 
grateful  thoughts  of  the  present  blessing, 
whatever  befall  us  !" 

"  I  will  cherish  it,  Aigline !"  exclaimed 
Clarence,  gazing  on  her  with  as  much 
love  as  sadness  in  his  eves.  *'  With  Ad- 
hemar  in  the  heaven  I  strive  for  hereafter, 
and  you  and  my  father  on  the  earth  you 
alone  endear  to  me,  —  life  has  still  an 
aim, — life  has  still  abundant,  overflow- 
ing happiness !" 

Clarence  turned  then  to  Cecile ;  her 
hair  and  transparent  complexion  were 
like  Lolotte's,  and  either  that  slight 
resemblance,  or  her  obvious  fate,  moved 
him  to  greater  tenderness  for  lier,  or  he 
desired  to  remind  Aigline  that  he  be- 
lieved her  sister  inseparable  from  her : 
kindly  pressing  her  cheek,  he  said  cheer- 
ingly,  "Farewell,  my  sister !  love  Aigline 
and  be  sure  of  my  affection  in  return.'* 
Cecile,  ill  as  she  was,  answered  by  a 
smart  repartee  ;  and  Clarence,  as  he  tore 
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himself  away,  was  obliged  to  smother  a 
sigh,  while  fancying  the  additional  scene 
of  woe,  in  prospect  for  Aigline. 

A  bright  moon  was  already  in  mid  sky, 
illuminating  therefore  for  a  short  time  the  • 
black  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of 
Barege,  when  Clarence  proposed  re- 
suming his  wanderings.  On  his  previous 
entrance  into  the  chateau,  after  the  first 
courteous  offers  of  hospitality.  Monsieur 
St.  Andre,  understanding  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  childhood,  seeing  him  in  a 
mourning  habit,  and  perhaps  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  Aigline*s  interest 
in  him,  had  considerately  left  them  toge- 
ther, without  other  companion  than 
Cecile,  who  remembering  the  laughter- 
loving  humour  of  Clarence,  was  wild 
with  joy  at  his  appearance.  Without 
seeking  now  to  disguise  their  plighted 
affection,  Aigline  and  he  had  gone  on 
conversing,  unrestrainedly,  even  before 
the  capricious  bantering  little  creature ;  ' 
for  they  had  not  time  to  waste  upon  nice- 
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nesses;  and  they  had  nothing  to  wish 
concealed.  They  were  now  to  separate  : 
they  parted  often,  ere  they  parted  finally  ^ 
and  as  Clarence  turned  back  from  the 
latest  point  where  he  could  have  sight  of 
Aigline,  he  saw  her  standing  out  from 
the  ivied  chateau,  her  dark  hair  floating 
on  the  night  breeze,  her  upward  face  and 
clasped  hands  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  ask- 
ing a  benediction  on  his  departure ;  he 
thought  she  looked  like  some  mediating 
or  guardian  angel,  interceding  for  it» 
earthly  charge. 

To  Aigline's  startled  gaze,  the  moon- 
shine enveloping  his  figure  as  he  passed  be- 
tween the  dark  wall  of  rocks,  socompletely 
changed  the  hue  of  his  garments,  that  ideas 
of  shrouds  and  death,  were  instant  and 
unavoidable.  Her  fancy  was  filled  with 
previous  images  of  alarm,  (justified  by 
circumstances),  and  its  wildest  super- 
stitions might  well  be  pardoned.  "  O,  if 
we  are  to  meet  no  more,  Clarence !"  she 
exclaimed  with  a  convulsive  gasp,  as  he 
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disappeared  from  lier  tearless  eyes ;  she 
could  not  finish  tlie  dismally-prophetic 
sentence.  The  next  moment  she  felt 
that  if  ever  they  met  again,  no  past  sor- 
row  should  ahate  the  joy  of  such  re-union* 
Thus  are  we  taught,  by  increasing  awe, 
and  increasing  gratitude,  the  great  secret 
of  human  happiness  :  —  temperance  in 
our  regrets,  moderation  in  our  expec- 
tations, and  lively  enjoyment  of  existing 
blessings. 
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CHAP.    XIL 


With  a  heart  deeper  indented  by  all 
he  had  suffered  of  good  and  evil,  Cla- 
rence meanwhile  pursued  his  way  to 
Lourdes ;  there  he  found  Godefroi,  and 
almost  before  he  enquired  for  Aigline's 
brother,  he  lavished  on  the  old  man  every 
testimony  of  affectionate  and  grateful 
regard  which  his  many  services  to  Aig- 
line,  and  his  respectful  fondness  for  him- 
self, so  justly  merited. 

Godefroi's  russet  cheek  had  many  a 
drop  of  pleasure  on  it  when  he  returned 
Clarence's  cordial  greetings,  and  heard 
of  his  happy  meeting  with  Aigline  ;  but 
he  had  no  tidings  of  rran9ois.  It  was 
to  be  feared  some  mischance  had  hap- 
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pened  to  the  poor  boy  on  the  road ;  or 
to  the  servant  that  was  to  have  returned 
with  news  from  him,  had  he  reached  the 
Prince  de  Conde's,  and  been  welcomed 
by  those  he  went  to.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  Clarence's  business  was  to  speed 
on  towards  his  supposed  residence ;  and 
scarcely  allowing  himself  time  to  call 
upon  the  old  soldier's  sympathy  with 
his  loss  of  the  gallant  Adhemar,  he 
spurred  forward  to  Roche  Blanc. 

At  sight  of  its  vine-covered  hamlet,  of 
its  halfdismantled  chateau,  and  the 
wooded  steeps  and  cataracts  of  L'etoile, 
gradually  revealing  under  the  glories  of 
a  rising  sun,  those  feelings  were  revived, 
which  Clarence  wished  silenced,  for 
awhile  at  least:  they  blotted  out  latex 
and  happier  ones;  and  checking  the  hired 
animal  he  rode,  he  sat  fixed  in  melancholy 
meditation  ;  his  eyes  rivetted  to  the 
chapel  of  the  chateau. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  at  a  short  dis- 
tance^ enquiring  of  a  peasant  the  way  to 
A  A  ^ 
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L'etoile  caught  and  secured  his  atten- 
tion. As  he  rode  forward  to  give  the 
direction  himself,  he  observed  that  both 
horseman  and  his  horse  were  yet  in  a  foam 
with  heat  and  haste.  The  person  galloped 
on  to  meet  him,  and  he  then  recognized 
Maligny,  and  saw  that  he  was  half-armed ; 
wearing  his  head-piece  and  breast-plate. 

"Well  met!"  the  latter  exclaimed, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  to  him  —  **  I 
am  going  to  give  you  sorry  greeting  : 
but  I  have  ridden  hard  to  tell  you,  there 
is  foul  play  still  going  on  against  you  in 
England ;  for  Throckmorton  has  instruc- 
tions to  seize,  and  send  you  thither." 

In  amazement  and  consternation,  Cla- 
rence questioned,  what  he  meant?  and 
Maligny  still  keeping  on  his  horse,  but 
drawing  up  close  to  his  side,  freely  and 
briefly  answered,  though  in  an  under  and 
hurried  voice. 

The  extent  of  his  information  was  as 
follows :  —  Clarence  was  accused  of  being 
connected  with  that  party,  io  his  own 
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country,  who  had  been  anxious  to  de- 
throne Eh'zabeth  and  place  Mary  of  Scot- 
land in  her  seat.  He  was  even  said 
to  have  personally  delivered  to  the 
latter,  a  packet  of  treasonable  papers, 
which  had  been  to  Rome  for  the 
Pope's  sanction ;  and  that  he  had  been 
seen  in  close  conference,  by  Throckmorton 
himself,  with  one  of  the  chief  agents  of 
this  party.  Elizabeth's  orders  were,  to 
have  him  privately  seized  by  her  ambas- 
sador, (his  supposed  league  with  the 
Catholics  in  France  militating  against 
open  measures)  and  sent  at  once  to  Lon- 
don, to  answer  these  charges, 

"  And  so  I  will !  "  exclaimed  Clarence, 
all  amazed  with  what  he  heard,  yet  un- 
shrinking from  the  danger  his  conscience 
told  him  he  had  not  merited :  then  re- 
membering his  actual  delivery  of  the  un- 
examined papers  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  stranger  at  Etienne,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary gratitude  it  excited  in  Queen 
Mary,  he   was  at  once  confounded  by 

A   A   5 
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the  strait  in  which  he  must  soon  be  placed, 
between  fidelity  to  a  heedless  engage- 
ment,  and  justifiable  regard  for  his  own 
character  and  safety. 

"Where  is  my  father?*'  he  added, 
with  a  consternated  look,  as  one  wild 
fear  suddenly  seized  him. 

Maligny  hesitated  a  moment : —  **  I  do 
mean  to  tell  you,  so  it  is  folly  to  delay — 
They  have  imprisoned  him  :  as  a  sort  of 
hostage,  doubtless,  for  your  appearance ; 
but  they  cannot  hurt  him,  nothing  being 
alleged  against  his  loyal  proceedings. 
It  is  therefore  easy  for  you  to  save  your- 
self, if  you  wish  to — " 

"  Maligny!'*  interrupted  Clarence, 
"what  devil  prompts  you  to  such  inju- 
rious speech  ?  " 

"  By  this  sword,  I  did  not  think  you 
would  try  to  save  yourself —  innocent  or 
guilty  1"  exclaimed  Maligny,  extending 
his  hand  to  him  —  "  and  innocent  you 
are  sure  I  think  you :  —  but  in  every 
case,  I  would  give  a  man  of  approved 
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honor,  latitiide  to  act  differently  from 
my  expectations,  without  arraigning  him 
for  doing  so.  I  therefore  thought  it  well 
to  let  you  know  the  whole  affair.  My 
prince  has  already  said  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  had  previously  dispatched  to 
EHzabeth  herself,  all  that  our  lamented 
Chevalier  charged  us  to  acquaint  her 
with :  —  but  you  must  be  aware  that 
even  his  dying  testimony  goes  not  far 
enough  for  wary  statesmen.  Your  favor 
with  Mary  was  acknowledged  by  her  to 
him;  but  the  cause  of  it  she  kept  secret. 
I  ask  not  a  solution,  for  I  know  your 
integrity  without  stain;  what  you  wnll 
boldly  do,  you  will  boldly  say  :  —  but 
others  require  school-men's  proofs  —  ma- 
thematical demonstrations." 

Clarence,  in  reply,  wrung  Maligny's 
hand :  his  heart  was  full  of  his  father ; 
and  the  name  of  de  Bourbon  passed  by 
him,  not  unheeded,  but  unmarked  by 
that  peculiar  sigh  which  had  long  echoed 
it,  whenever,  or  by  whomever  pronoun- 
A  A  6 
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<;ed.  «*  No  !  his  life  is  not  safe ! ''  he 
exclaimed,  starting  out  of  thought,  yet 
speaking  like  one  who  thinks  aloud;  **  I 
will  to  England  on  the  instant !  —  his  life 
•endangered,  cancels  all  bonds!  —  What 
I  have  to  tell,  cannot,  surely,  hurt  any 
one !  —  Though  I  saw  his  face,  I  know 
not  his  name!  Maligny,  as  you  love  me," 
he  continued,  turning  to  him  with  a 
hasty  movement  of  recollection,  *«  speed 
back  to  the  court  —  see  the  young  queen, 
or  the  Comtesse  d'Enghien  —  some  w^ay 
'  or  other,  let  this  ring  reach  Mary  of  Scot- 
land —  she  knows  whither  to  send  it  — 
this  is  an  ea^tremity  !  Fool  that  I  w^as  to 
trammel  myself  thus!  O,  gracious  heaven! 
let  not  my  dear  father  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  folly  ! " 

aAgain  Clarence  broke  off  into  question- 
ing his  companion.  He  then  learned,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  related,  that 
the  present  disaster  had  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  an  actual  plot  being  dis- 
covered in  England  for  setting  the  queen 
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of  Scots  upon  the  throne,  and  proclaim- 
ing Arthur  de  la  Pole  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
that  on  the  arrest  of  some  leading  persons 
among  the  Papists,  the  latter  had  flown 
into  France;  carrying  with  him  his  niece, 
Rosamond  Dudley,  the  half-sister  of 
Clarence  Willoughby.  A  letter,  found 
among  some  papers  which  had  been  pre- 
viously stolen  from  Rosamond,  by  a 
servant  in  pay  of  one  employed  on  such 
services  by  the  young  lady's  guardian, 
was  the  ground  of  accusation  against  her 
brother.  —  It  was  from  Plantagenet  de  la 
Pole,  and  the  formidable  sentence  ran 
thus  :  —  <*  Of  certain  papers,  I  shall  have 
much  to  tell  you,  when  we  meet  next :  — 
not  the  least  amazing  of  my  communica- 
tions will  be  this  plain  fact,  that  they 
passed  from  my  hand  into  that  of  your 
own  brother,  (henceforth  my  dear  friend 
and  cousin)  — and  by  him  were  delivered 
to  our  lady  and  queen,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, France  and  England.  Sweet  ! 
puzzle  not  thyself  how  this  should  come 
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about,  but  turn  thy  gracious  thought*'  — 
here  the  writer  ran  off  into  expres- 
sions merely  lover-like,  and  Clarence  was 
no  more  mentioned, 

Maligny  had  procured  a  copy  of  tliis 
passage  from  the  person,  who  knowing 
his  regard  for  Willoughby,  first  gave  him 
intimation  of  the  sinister  affair:  it  was 
one   of  the  English   ambassador's  secre- 
taries,— a  young  man  more  remarkable 
for  good  nature  than  strict  fidelity.     As 
Clarence   read  the   extract,    he  became 
whiter  than  the  paper  it  was  written  on, 
"  I  am  lost !"    he   exclaimed,  agonizing 
thought  of  Aigline  turning  him  coward. 
— "  I  have  then  seen  and  conversed  with 
this  Plantagenet — and  I  must  sink  be- 
fore such  evidence  —  for  I  cannot  deny 
it.     Go  Maligny  —  speed  your  commis- 
sion —  yet  stay  one  moment !     Know  ye 
ought  of  a  son  of  Baron  de  Roche  Blanc's, 
who  went  to  Blois  ?'* 

Maligny  interrupted  him  with  the  as- 
surance, that  Fran9ois  was  safe  :  that  his 
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unmerited  disgrace  and  artless  affliction 
under  it,  had  interested  Conde  so  much, 
that  he  sent  him  instantly  to  Meaux  for 
present  shelter :  and  had  undertaken  to 
dispatch  the  comforting  news  to  his  sis- 
ters J  but  weightier  matters  must  have 
driven  it  from  his  mind.  —  *'  I  have  now 
no  more  to  enquire  1"  exclaimed  Cla- 
rence with  a  grateful  movement  of  his 
heart  and  eyes.  "  On  —  on  to  Blois,  if 
you  wish  to  save  me  the  guilt  of  having 
murdered  my  father.  Yet  how  to  hope 
it !  —  Maligny,  if  I  live,  what  impulse 
shall  I  ever  again  obey  unquestioned  ? 
What  feeling  of  the  moment  make  me 
forgetful  of  possible  consequences  !  — 
if  I  am  7iot  to  live,  receive  this  my 
latest  attestation  which  I  make  with  as 
true  a  soul  as  if  I  were  the  next  moment 
to  mount  the  scaffold:  my  faith  has 
never  swerved  from  my  religion  or  my 
lawful  sovereign  queen  Elizabeth  !"  — 
He  stopt,  oppressed  by  his  own  earnest- 
ness,  then  added  more  vehemently,  <<  As 
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you  value  my  soul's  peace  in  the  other 
world,  deliver  that  ring — in  private  or 
in  public  —  I  care  not  which.  —  And 
now  tell  me  what  is  doing  in  France?  — 
Will  Adhemar  be  avenged,  and  the  peo- 
ple freed  from  their  tyrants?" 

Maligny  stooped  forward  to  his  ear: 
We  have  now  a  hundred  thousand  hands 
and  hearts  ready  to  begin  the  terrible  day 
of  retribution  i  You  guess  the  sword  of 
iire  that  will  go  before  us !" 

"  And  if  the  whole  host  of  Heaven 
i-angeth  not  on  your  side"  —exclaimed 
Clarence, 

<*  If  they  fight  not  for  us,"  returned 
Maligny,  checking  the  other's  impe- 
tuousness,  by  his  soberer  firmness,  "  we 
are  of  course  destined  for  crowns  of  mar- 
tyrdom :  and  at  the  stake,  or  on  the 
gibbet,  I  will  neither  doubt  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  nor  the  justice  of  God  —  nor 
yet  repent  the  act  which  brought  me 
there  1" 

Clarence  looked  on   him   with  noble 
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envy.     "  Incomparable   Maligny!    fare- 
well !  —  God  knows  whether  we  shall  ever 
meet  on  this  side  eternity  again !  if  we 
do  not  —  this  then  is  our  leave-taking !" 
and  stretching  forward  from  his  horse, 
he  extended   his  arms  to  Maligny,  the 
latter  exchanged  a  sort  of  embrace  with 
him  :  and  for  the  moment  was  too  much 
affected  to  speak.     But  shaking  off  cer- 
tain recollections,  and  anticipations  ;  or 
rather  stirring  his  sense  of  wrong  by  the 
one,    and   re-animating   his    confidence 
with  the  other,  he  said  cheeringly,  «*  Our 
business  lies  in  different  roads  now — but 
we  may  meet  at  the  end  of  them  —  even 
.on  this  dark  earth !     Wherever  we  do, 
let  it  be  with  honest  hearts,  and  then, 
no  matter  how  we  meet.     If  you  con- 
quer  in    England,    and  I    *  live  to  run 
away'  in  France,  you  shall  not  be  left 
to  forget  me  in  your  day  of  prosperity, 
depend  upon  it ! "  —  Maligny  spoke  with 
a  smile,  kindly  meant  to  bring  one  to  the 
altered  lips  of  Clarence.     But  that  amia- 
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ble  smile  only  played  over  his  heart  like 
a  transient  sunbeam  upon  snow  ;  —  it 
warmed  it  not :  nothing  now  could  take 
the  mortal  chillness  thence,  except  as- 
surance of  his  father's  life  and  liberation. 
Striving,  however,  to  recompence  bene- 
volent intention,  by  an  effort  to  do  so,  he 
said  something  in  a  cheerfuller  tone  than 
before ;  and  once  more  recommending 
Aigline's  young  brother  to  the  care  of 
Maligny,  and  commending  the  latter  and 
the  brave  Conde  to  Heaven's  especial 
favor,  he  pressed  his  hand  strongly,  and 
rode  away, 

Clarence's  first  anxiety  after  this,  was 
to  enquire  for  the  Marquis  de  Venzeles. 
He  was  happily  found  at  the  chateau 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
own  nominal  property  for  awhile,  and 
thus  securing  it  for  young  Fran9ois,  after 
present  persecution  should  cease.  On 
being  admitted  to  the  uncle  ofAigline, 
Clarence's  errand,  with  its  sorrowful 
addition,  was  soon  told.     His  interesting 
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countenance,  and  more  agitated  address, 
added  to  the  favorable  impression  al- 
ready made  for  him  upon  de  Venzeles. 

The  youthful  simplicity  with  which  he 
confessed  his  feelings  and  his  situation, 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
manly  spirit  and  sound  understanding 
that  developed  themselves  in  his  avowed 
purposes  ;  while  the  generous  confidence 
with  which  he  appeared  to  reckon  upon 
the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of  the 
marquis,  could  not  fail  to  flatter  and  to 
touch  him.  Clarence  asked  nothing  which 
Aigline's  relation  could  fear  to  grant : 
he  merely  besought  permission  to  hope 
for  his  favor,  when  he  could  present 
himself  to  claim  it,  with  a  cleared  fame, 
and  a  rank  not  unworthy  the  niece  of  a 
Marquis  de  Venzeles.  **  But  if  my 
doubtful  destiny  is  fated  to  end  in  the 
loss  of  Hfe,"  he  added,  smothering  a 
sigh  for  others  besides  himself,  **if  my 
dear  father  also  —  then  L'ctoile  is  Aig- 
line's :  all  that  has  life  there,  she  will 
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cherish   for  my    sake and   for   ray 

friend's.*'  Clarence  thought  of  some  old 
favorites  as  he  spoke,  —  of  Adhemar's 
house  in  particular.  He  then  put  a  paper 
into  de  Venzeles'  hand,  which  he  had 
hastily  written,  ere  he  entered  the  cha- 
teau :  and  proceeding  to  state  his  plan  of 
instantly  making  for  the  first  French 
port,  and  thence  sailing  for  the  nearest 
one  in  England,  he  besought  de  Ven- 
zeles to  delay  this  information  as  long, 
and  to  soften  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
Aigline.  Deceiving  her  eventually,  he 
could  not  endure  to  think  of :  —  even 
tlie  most  laudable  concealments  (if  any 
may  ever  be  called  so)  —  were  now  ab- 
horrent to  him.  How  cruelly  had  he 
suffered  by  one  forced  on  him !  —  His 
complexion  varied  with  every  word  he 
uttered,  while  speaking  of  Aigline  ;  bu^t 
he  commanded  his  voice  and  his  lan- 
guage ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  these 
changes  of  colour,  indicating  struggles 
jike   those  between  life   and  death,  de 
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Venzeles  might  not  have  comprehended 
either  the  extent  of  his  apprehensions 
for  himself,  or  the  anguish  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  probable  blow  to 
Aigline.     He    was,    indeed,    greatly  in- 
terested by  Clarence  :  but  such  mystery 
unavoidably   covered  that  part  of  Cla- 
rence's present  situation,  which  he  owed 
to  his  connexion  with  the  stranger,  that 
a  man  of  middle  life  was  justified  in  some 
reservation    of    confidence.      His    own 
manner,  however,  was   marked  by  sin- 
cerity, and  the  inclination  to  trust ;  and 
at  parting  he  returned  Clarence's  agitated 
pressures   of  the  hand,    with   no   slight 
degree  of  emotion.     Clarence  went  not 
to  L'etoile  :  and  he  trusted  himself  only 
to  look  upon   the  walls   of  the   chapel 
where  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  and  the  sis- 
ter of  Aigline  lay  united  in  death.  Long 
and    earnest    was   that  look :    tears   at 
length  blinded  him,  and  obliterated  the 
object.     He  turned  away,    stilling  the 
rising  agony  of  certain  recollections,  by 
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remembering    that  a   heavier    calamity 
hung  over  him. 

Innumerable  nightingales  were  singing 
round  the  chapel,  embosomed  in  the  high 
trees  that  overshadowed  it :  in  the  still- 
ness of  morning,  the  sound  was  like  a 
choir    of   angels.     The    welcoming    of 
blessed  spirits  in  paradise,  suddenly  pre-: 
sented  itself  to  Clarence's  imagination; 
and  yielding  to   the  instant   seizure  of 
such  a  thought,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
snatched   away  at  once   from  earth   to 
heaven,  where  he  beheld  the  purified  and 
beatified  spirit  of  his  friend,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  great  and  good  that  have  suc- 
cessively peopled  and  passed  away  from 
this  lower  world. 

*<  What  there  he  saw,  was  equal  extasy: 

"  One  universal  smile  it  seemed  of  all  things  ; 

'*  Joy  past  compare,  gladness  unutterable, 

*'  Imperishable  life  of  peace  and  love, 

*'  Exhaustless  riches  and  unmeasured  bliss  !  " 

It  was  long  ere  this  holy  rapture  sub- 
sided, not  till  he  had  removed  from  the 
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spot  where  it  commenced ;  and  then  it 
faded  by  degrees  into  soberer  cahn,  and 
self-searching  reflection.  Peculiarly  sen- 
sible to  the  sinfulness  of  late  despera- 
tion,  now  that  new  misfortunes  menaced 
him,  he  asked  himself  whether  he  had 
not  lamented  Adhemar  de  Bourbon,  as 
tliough  he  had  nought  more  to  lose  in 
life  ?  And  had  he  not  refused  consola- 
tion on  the  subject  until  this  very  mo- 
ment? On  this  mental  inquisition  he 
roused  himself;  determining  henceforth 
to  meet  the  utmost  rigor  of  destiny,  with 
that  constancy  of  mind  which  becomes 
one,  who  believing  in  the  blessed  pro- 
mise of  immortality,  sorrows  not  even 
when  bereaved  of  every  earthly  joy, "  like 
them  that  have  no  hope/'  Clarence 
however  had  hope,  grounded  upon  the 
obvious  nobleness  of  the  person  that  had 
involved  him  in  danger.  This  hope, 
however,  depended  mainly  upon  the 
safety  and  rapidity  with  which  Maligny 
might  be  able  to  convey  the  important 
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signet :  -^yet  what  chances  were  against 
this  !  Clarence  could  not  doubt  now  that 
the  stranger  of  Etienne  was  his  cousin 
Plantagenet  de  la  Pole,  the  chosen  of 
his  sister  5  and,  while  he  thought  of  him 
in  that  endearing  relation,  and  recalled 
his  look  and  language,  he  felt  a  generous 
—  an  affectionate  anxiety  (distinct  from 
other  motives)  that  he  should  indeed  re- 
deem  the  pledge  he  made  to  him  at 
Blois,  and  substantiate  the  magnanimous 
character  fancy  had  coupled  with  his 
expressive  physiognomy.  As  Clarence 
spurred  forward  to  the  coast,  he  met 
everywhere  news  of  panic  and  alarm : 
finally,  he  learnt  that  the  king  and  court 
were  transferred  from  Blois  to  the  strong 
city  of  Amboise  j  that  a  rising  of  the 
Protestants  was  expected  all  over  France  j 
and  that  arrests  and  seizures  were  multi- 
plying in  every  province.  Amid  such 
confusion  and  change,  he  dreaded  the 
fate  of  Maligny's  commission  upon  which 
so  much   depended :  —  he    thought   of 
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Aigline,  in  whose  tender  embrace  his 
heart  had  so  recently  lost  its  bitterest 
griefs,  even  to  rapture ;  and  when  he 
imagined  her  probable  distraction,  his 
best  resolutions  faltered.  But  once  more 
reviving  himself  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  wise 
God,  he  felt  that  to  entitle  himself  to 
divine  favor,  he  must  proceed  in  straight 
forward  duty.  His  business  now  was  to 
hasten  the  moment  of  his  father's  libera- 
tion, by  giving  himself  up  to  trial,  and 
possible  punishment.  Our  hero  was  for- 
tunately provided  with  money^  and  at 
Bourdeaux  a  vessel  was  speedily  hired 
and  made  ready  for  sea.  He  embarked 
at  once  in  her,  trusting  to  a  prosperous 
wind  for  quicker  conveyance  to  England 
than  might  have  been  the  case  in  the 
distracted  provinces  he  must  have  passed 
through  ere  he  reached  the  narrowest 
strait  between  the  two  shores.  But  the 
wind  proved  faithless,  and  he  did  not 
descry  the  high  shore  of  Cornwall  until 
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he  had  been  tortured  through  many  more 
days  and  nights  than  he  had  taken  into 
his  calculation. 

Careless  of  rest  or  refreshment,  he 
quitted  the  ship  only  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, and  speed  forward  to  London  with 
the  same  haste,  (alas,  with  how  different 
a  heart !)  as  when  he  and  Adhemar  had 
visited  the  same  island  a  few  months 
before.  Clarence  had  not  leisure  even 
for  this  bitter  recollection :  he  had  but 
one  object  now ;  and  he  thought  of 
nothing,  heard  nothing  that  had  not  con- 
nection with  his  father's  safety.  On  the 
road,  he  heard  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  being  in  prison  on  account  of 
the  Popish  plot  against  the  queen  j  but 
no  executions  had  yet  taken  place.  His 
father  lived  then  :  unless  grief,  and  anx- 
iety, and  apprehension  for  him  had 
hastened  him  out  of  hfe.  At  this  thought, 
Clarence  redoubled  the  speed  of  his  jour- 
ney ;  riding  breathless,  and  bloodless,  as 
though  he  carried  the  reprieve  of  some 
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condemned  wretch,  and  feared  arriving 
too  late.  His  heart  might  be  said  to  be 
fixed  in  prayer  the  whole  way.  Never 
indeed  had  Clarence  prayed  so  earnestly, 
so  uninterruptedly ;  never  had  he  made 
such  bitter  confession  of  his  own  impa- 
tience under  other  sorrows,  nor  such  sin- 
cere promises  of  amendment  in  future 
trial!  Alas,  this  very  earnestness  and 
importunity  proved  that  his  heart  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  schooled  into  sub- 
mission. His  lessons  in  life  began  early: 
—  a  token  that  his  life  was  to  be  short  or 
memorable ! 

On  reaching  the  English  capital,  he 
delayed  not  for  alteration  in  his  attire, 
but  ran,  disordered  as  he  was,  to  the 
house  of  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  secretary. 
His  business  admitted  him.  The  secre- 
tary listened  to  his  hurried  narrative 
with  grave  attention :  but  of  all  his 
interrogatories  answered  only  that  which 
was  prompted  by  filial  anxiety  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  he  said,  was  uninjured  and  in 
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health  ;  but  until  her  majesty's  pleasure 
was  known,  he  could  not  grant  any 
order  for  the  meeting  of  father  and  son. 
Cecil  gave  Clarence  farther  to  under- 
stand, that  the  plot  against  the  queen 
was  already  investigated,  the  sense  of 
the  jury  and  judges  taken,  and  her  ma- 
jesty at  this  moment  considering  whether 
to  ratify  or  annul  it.  In  this  judgment, 
of  course,  Clarence's  fortune  and  life 
were  involved,  with  the  happiness  of 
those  dearest  to  him  ;  and  as  he  bowed 
his  head  in  enforced  submission  to 
Cecil,  who  declining  to  state  the  sen- 
tence already  given,  locked  him  in  and 
left  him  —  he  felt  a  stillness  of  heart, 
a  sort  of  expectancy  of  every  sense,  that 
was  more  intolerable  to  endure,  than  the 
most  rapid  alternation  of  hope  and  fear, 
or  the  severest  paroxysm  of  absolute  de- 
spair. 

Nearly  an  hour  of  such  mental  rack- 
ing: was  the  fate  of  Clarence  :  but  it 
was  overpaid! Cecil    re-appeared 
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with  the  blessed  news  that  the  innocence 
of  Clarence  was  proved  to  Elizabeth's 
satisfaction  ;  and  that  in  deciding,  with- 
out further  process,  upon  his  right  to  the 
high  privileges  his  father  had  so  long 
claimed  for  him,  she  expected  to  bind  a 
grateful  and  loyal  subject  to  her  service 
for  ever. 

As  Clarence  by  a  grateful  impulse 
dropt  on  one  knee  to  thank  Elizabeth  in 
the  person  of  her  representative,  his 
lifted  eyes  caught  those  of  his  father  : 
he  started  up  again,  and  threw  himselti 
without  speaking,  into  the  arms  that 
opened  as  mutely  to  receive  him. 

Such  joy  was  too  much,  for  one  so  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind.  Clarence's 
powers  were  indeed  over-tasked ;  and, 
as  his  father  held  him  against  his  heart, 
he  seemed  to  hold  there  the  corpse  of  his 
son :  so  pale,  so  silent,  so  lifeless  was 
Clarence !  —  By  degrees  the  stunning  of 
joy  went  ofFj  and,  awaking  to  the  full 
sense  of  his   present  happiness,  and  of 
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God's  mercies,  Clarence  broke  into  pas- 
sionate expressions  of  thankfulness,  in 
which  the  name  of  her  he  loved  best,  was 
unconsciously  joined  with  his  own. 

Happiness,  indeed,    was   now   rained 
upon  him  by  bounteous  heaven  :  and  if 
the  shade  of  Adhemar  de  Bourbon  wan- 
dered upon  earth  to  wait  the  crisis  of  his 
friend's  fate,  it  must  have  brightened  in 
this  blissful  moment,  and   ascended   on 
more  rapturous  wing  to  the  height  of  im- 
mortal joy  !  —  Plantagenet  de  la  Pole  had 
proved  himself  worthy  the  exalted  trust 
of  Clarence  :  he  had  not  even  waited  the 
reminding  signet ;  but,  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  ]Mr.  Willoughby's  seizure,  had 
torn  himself  from  the  arms  of  Rosamond 
Dudley  (whom   that  very  morning  pre- 
viously made  his  bride)  and  in  despite  of 
her  distracting  tears,  or  his  father's  en- 
treaties,   (inflexible   in    honor,)    passed 
over   into  England  ;    avowing   his   own 
share  in  a  plot,  which  both  his  political 
and  religious  sentiments,  (as  no  injury 
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was  meditated  against  Elizabeth's  life,) 
made  him  consider  justifiable  in  him,  but 
in  Clarence  Willoughby,  he  knew,  would 
be  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  !  The  evi- 
dence he  voluntarily  gave,  entirely  freed 
Clarence  from  suspicion,  and  that  was  in 
a  degree  borne  out  by  the  transmitted 
evidence  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Eliz- 
abeth waited  only  for  the  appearance  of 
the  accused  himself  through  the  agency 
of  Throckmorton,  when  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, and  corroborating  testimony 
to  her  secretary,  at  once  satisfied  her 
lingering  scruples,  and  determined  in  his 
favour. 

Sentence  of  confiscation  and  death 
had  been  passed  upon  the  elder  and 
younger  De  la  Pole.  But  policy,  as  the 
former  was  refuged  amongst  her  enemies, 
—  and  we  will  believe  the  human  feeling 
of  kindred,  induced  Elizabeth  to  change 
the  fearful  word  death,  into  banishment. 
Plantagenet  de  la  Pole's  habitual  respect 
to   the    authority    of   his    high-spirited 
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father,  and  his  avowed  passion  for  Rosa- 
mond Dudley,  were  allowed  to  plead  in 
extenuation  of  his  offence :  his  character, 
besides,  stood  so  high  with  the  people, 
that  Elizabeth  deemed  it  no  mean  act  of 
state  wisdom  to  draw  him  to  her  by  affec- 
tion, and  so  insure  the  gratitude,  or  at 
least  disarm  the  rancour  of  her  Catholic 
nobles.      Her  wrath,  however,   against 
his  father,  she  attempted  not  to  dissimu- 
late J  by  that  very  circumstance,  perhaps, 
making  to  herself  some  new  claims  upon 
the  future  services  of  his  son.  She  remitted 
the  sentence  of  death  even  in  his  case ; 
but  rigorously  enforced  that  of  perpetual 
exile :  aggravating  the  punishment,  to  a 
proud  nature  like  his,  by  full  acknow- 
ledgement   of     Clarence    Willoughby's 
claims,   and  consequent   relationship   to 
herself.     Much  of  Clarence's  good  for- 
tune was   certainly  attributable   to   cir- 
cumstances :  Elizabeth's  sceptre  was  yet 
unsteady  in  her  grasp  ;    Philip  in  Spain, 
Mary  in  France,  and  her  own  Catholic 
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subjects  sought  to  wrest  it  from  her.  It 
behoved  her,  therefore,  to  conciHate  even 
individuals  likely  to  add  but  the  weight 
of  a  feather  in  the  scale  for  or  against  her 
interest ;  and  Clarence  Willoughby,  emi- 
nently regarded  by  that  Adhemar  de 
Bourbon,  who  was  now  called  by  the 
French  Protestants  a  martyr,  as  well  as 
hero,  became,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  a  fit  subject  for  her  po- 
litical graciousness.  She  called  him  to 
her  presence ;  talked  to  him  of  his  mur- 
dered friend;  listened  with  keen  interest, 
to  his  often  interrupted  and  agitated  ac- 
count of  the  Chevalier's  last  scene ;  and 
learnt  from  him,  so  much  more  intimately 
than  she  had  ever  known,  the  pure  pur- 
poses, and  great  qualities  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  that  to  this  interview  might 
be  traced  the  important  assistance  and 
steady  friendship,  for  which  that  prince 
and  his  adherents  were  afterwards  in- 
debted to  the  queen  of  England. 

From    this    audience    Clarence     was 
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commanded  to  be  the  bearer  of  her  ma- 
jesty's signal  pardon  to  Plantagenet  de  la 
Pole  J  after  admonishinghim  against  future 
league  with  her  enemies,  as  he  hoped  to 
preserve  some  portion  of  her  regard  as  a 
kinswoman,  though  he  might  disallow 
her  as  his  queen.  He  was  permitted  also 
to  intimate,  that  even  a  Catholic  heart, 
in  a  loyal  bosom,  would  not  be  disdained 
by  her,  when  properly  laid  at  her  feet. 
His  sentence  of  banishment,  therefore, 
was  reversible. 

What  passed  in  this  meeting,  between 
two  persons  so  situated,  and  of  the  live- 
liest sensibilities,  may  be  very  easily 
imagined:  —  both  were  faithful  to  the 
private  affections  and  public  principles 
in  which  they  had  been  educated ;  and 
both  so  conscientiously,  that  their  firm- 
ness in  them  could  not  diminish  that 
sentiment  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  attracted  them  to  each  other. 
Plantagenet  de  la  Pole,  as  he  embraced 
his  cousin  and  brother,  yielded  to  him 
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with  expressions  of  self-censure,  the 
rights  he  could  have  never  wished  dis- 
puted, had  he  not  been  taught  by  his 
prejudiced  father  to  believe  them  unfairly 
obtained  by  the  elder  Willoughby,  and 
incapable  of  legal  proof.  In  this  interview, 
many  plans  were  suggested,  and  affec- 
tionate arrangements  made,  to  improve 
their  acquaintance  into  friendship,  and 
lessen  the  unavoidable  regrets  of  all  con- 
nected with  them,  upon  certain  personal 
subjects. 

Clarence  consented  to  retain  the  for- 
tune awarded  to  him  in  preference  to  his 
sister,  upon  condition  that  de  la  Pole 
should  accept  of  L'etoile  for  her,  as 
some  equivalent.  The  birth  place  of  his 
father,  (redeemable  now,  in  consequence 
of  so  large  a  sum  being  at  Clarence's 
disposal,)  would,  undoubtedly,  make  up 
to  Mr.  Willoughby  for  this  dear,  though 
distant  residence. 

The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  despoiled 
Plantagenet,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  with 
which  it  would  have  been  offered  by  the 
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receiver,  had  his  circumstances  and  Cla- 
rence's been  exchanged,  —  and  straining 
each  other  to  their  hearts,  with  inward 
assurance  that  they  were  destined  at  last 
to  live  near,  and  grow  into  one,  —  they 
parted,  to  meet  again  1 


Four  months  after  this,  in  L'etoile  it- 
self,—  in  that  abode  endeared  by  so  many 
joys,  —  sanctified  by  so  many  sorrows,  ~ 
and  instructed  by  their  remembrance  to 
greater  thankfulness  for  the  one,  and  truer 
submission  to  the  other ;  Clarence  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Aigline  from  her 
uncle's.  He  stood  encircled  by  a  groupe, 
composed  of  his  sweet  sister,  his  father, 
and  Plantagenet  de  la  Pole.  rran9ois 
le  Marot  was  there  too  ;  and  the  good  old 
man  whom  Aigline  loved  to  call  her 
benefactor  and  friend.  Baron  de  Roche 
Blanc  was  far  away.  At  the  moment  of 
his  landing  in  England,  where  he  fled 
from  the  rage  of  Anthony  Bourbon,  some 
discovery-ships  were  sailing,  and  he  was 
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told    that    Mr.    Willoughby,    whom   he 
came    to    seek,     was    in    confinement. 
Caught  by  the  temptation,  he  embarked 
in  one  of  these  ships,  without  giving  a 
second  thought  to  home,  children,  friend, 
or    creditors.       He    was    absent;     and 
Cecile's  place  too  was  vacant.     She  slept 
with    others   better  and   dearer,  in   the 
vault   of  the   Marots.      The   cherished 
images  of  these  dear  departed  ones,  pass- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  Clarence  and  Aig- 
line,  even  in  this  bright  noon  of  their 
happiness,  threw  over  it  a  shade  of  sad- 
dening recollection,  necessary  perhaps  to 
veil  its  exceeding  brightness.     Clarence 
recovered  himself  with  a  sigh  from  the 
mournful   depth  into   which  Adhemar's 
memory    had    plunged    his    thoughts: 
he  looked  upon  his  father,  whose  preser- 
vation  from   the   evil    that    had   lately 
threatened  him,  was  now  a  shield  against 
unhallowed  regrets.     That  honored   as- 
pect without  visible  cloud,  brightened  his 
own  as  he  regarded  it  j  and  when  his  eye 
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moved  from  it,  to  that  of  Plantagenet  de 
la  Pole,  nobly  calm,  and  powerfully-in- 
formed with  intellect,  he  thought  of  his 
magnanimous  surrender  of  happiness  at 
the  command  of  conscience ;  and  felt 
that  if  he  might  never  agitate  him  to 
such  romantic  interest  as  de  Bourbon  had 
done,  the  steadier  flame  of  his  character, 
would  prove  a  surer  beacon  to  confi- 
dence, and  generous  rivalry  in  virtue. 

Tenderness,  trust,  sympathy,  —  every 
gentle  and  balmy  affection,  then  sought 
and  rested  upon  Aigline,  whose  soft  hand 
trembling  in  his,  and  downcast  look  pal- 
pitating under  the  passionate  fixture  of 
his  lengthened  gaze,  whispered  to  him  of 
future  blessedness.  That  prophecy  was 
fulfilled :  Clarence  lived  to  see  honor, 
and  happiness,  and  friendship  flourish 
anew  around  him,  in  his  own  country ; 
and  while  lamenting  Adhemar  de  Bour- 
bon with  a  chastened  and  juster  measure 
of  sorrow,  than  he  had  done  at  first,  in 
maturer  years  he  proved  his  lasting 
15 
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fidelity  to  this  earliest  bond  of  heart,  by 
devotedness  to  the  religion,  and  to  the 
kindred  of  him  he  mourned. 

What  flames  of  persecution  and  civil 
war  consumed  the  fair  fields  of  France, 
during  this  period  !  —  What  streams  of 
gallant  blood  mixed  with  her  rivers,  and 
deluged  her  scaflblds,  are  not  for  these 
pages  to  relate !  The  eventful  history  of 
those  times  will  tell ;  and  tell  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  bravest 
subjects.  Maligny's  name  is  foremost  in 
the  authentic  page.  When  he  refuged 
in  England,  waiting  until  his  prince  could 
rally  his  faithful  friends  around  him 
again,  and  make  glorious  head  once  more 
against  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  — 
Clarence  Wilioughby's  roof  ,gave  him 
joyful  shelter — Clarence  W^illoughby's 
open  arms,  warm  welcome  ! 

*         »  *         *         » 

That  man  is  happy,  even  after  many 
sore  misfortunes,  —  who  possessing  only 
one  dear  companion,  bound  to  him  by 
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natural  and  voluntary  ties,  has  the  rare 
feh'city  besides,  of  testifying  gratitude 
and  repaying  benefits  !  Such  a  lot  was 
transcended  by  that  of  Clarence.  He 
had  a  father,  —  sister,  —  wife,  —  friend, 
—  whose  virtues  and  affections  seemed  to 
grow  with  his  years  :  and  if  in  manhood 
he  renounced  many  of  his  wild  visions, 
and  much  of  that  rashness  and  precipi- 
tancy of  judgment  which  sulHed  his 
youth, — instructed  by  a  seemingly-au- 
thorizing Providence,  he  returned  to  the 
earliest  principle  of  his  heart,  resolving 
never  to  stifle  one  kind  or  generous  im- 
pulse, at  the  suggestion  of  selfish  pru- 
dence; assured  that  He  who  implants 
the  benevolent  feeling,  will  '*  with  the 
temptation'*  to  its  indulgence,  make  — 
not  **  a  way  to  escape,**  but  a  way  to  its 
blest  and  blessing  exercise  ! 

THE   END. 
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